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HEN in- 
vited by 
the edi- 
tor to 
write 
my ob- 
serva- 
tions 
on this 
subject 
the first 
thing which flashed up in my mind was'the 
objection : does such a thing exist in Ireland ? 
The very word village is foreign to the vo- 
cabulary of the natives. They call even scat- 
tered houses upon the same townland* a 
town. It is well known that when Goldsmith 
described his ‘‘ Sweet Auburn”’ he had in his 
mind’seyean English village ; he even brings 
on his stage the nightingale, which is un- 
known in Ireland, as he was well aware. Nor 
need we imagine that the hamlet supposed to 
to have been the original in Ireland (in the 
Parish Westmeath) was one whit nearer his 
poetical description than it is now—squalid, 
stupid, featureless in its poverty. 

But why is the village, both name and 
thing, unusual in Ireland, as compared with 
England or with Germany or Italy? This 
depends altogether upon historical causes, 
and upon widely varying ones, so that the 





An Irish hovel. 





* A tract of from 50 to 300 acres marked off in old days, 
if possible by natural boundaries, and called by a distinct 
name, Thus all the small farms on any estate are noted 
“in the townland of Dramskelt’’ or ‘“‘ Ballymore,” or 
whatever the name—generally Irish—may be.—/. P. M. 


answer is not verysimple. In the first place, 
the reason that through the highlands of 
Italy all the poor are collected, if not into 
towns, into distinct villages, is the insecurity 
of the country. Up till yesterday it was not 
safe to live in the plains, owing to armed 
taids and brigands ; and even now the peo- 
ple’s fears are not allayed. Moreover when 
they are, itis not safe to live in the plains 
near any river course, owing to malaria. 
Hence all the population who have worked 
all day in the plains, gather at night into some 
eagle’s nest village, often surrounded with 
fortifications ; and so all Italian country life 
is essentially village life. 

In Germany, so far as I know it well, the 
causes are quite different. There the land 
round each village has apparently been ap- 
portioned out to the inhabitants, a bit of 
grass here, of corn land there, and much of 
the farming or herding of cattle is carried 
out as a joint stock affair. The various hold- 
ings are not separated by fences,—the princi- 
ple of co-operation induces all the inhabit- 
ants to live in groups, even though the 
country is perfectly safe.* 

In England the land is divided into sep- 
arate farms each with its homestead apart, 
and the laboring and shop-keeping classes 
generally occupy villages which supply a 
whole district about them with food, clothes, 





* The only place in England where this sort of farming 
is carried out by yeomen with only small farms is in the 
Isle of Axholme, round about Epworth, where John 
Wesley was born. The people are descended from Dutch 
settlers who came over about two centuries ago.—/. P. M. 
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and labor. But the neighboring farmers 
come there only on a market day or a Sunday, 
when the parish church collects them all for 
its service. So it has been for centuries, 
though now the material imports of the 
country towns—gas, coal, pavements, so- 
ciety—are beginning to tell on the villages, 
many of which 
are becoming de- 
serted, especially 
as the increase 
of grazing and 
the use of steam 
machinery have 
diminished the 
number of hands 
required by the 
farmers. 

Hardly any of 
these causes ex- 
ist in Ireland. 
The country is 
perfectly safe, 
and has been so 
since the traveler 
Pococke went through all the wildest parts of 
the north and west one hundred and fifty 
years ago. The stranger could wander for all 
these years at will alone through every glen 
and moor in thecountry ; he was perfectly safe 
from molestation, infinitely more so than in 
the purlieus or even the parks of London. 

The land was gradually divided into smaller 
farms until we find landowners in the west 
with five thousand, or even eight thousand 
tenants, whose average rent is not £3 per an- 
num. All these farms, or plots, are culti- 
vated separately, and it was no matter of 
expense to erect upon it a cabin which shel- 
ters the people, and with which they seem 
to be content. Thus the whole country was 
covered with scattered houses, near enough 
to admit of much coming and going, and of 
that social talk which the Irish love, and yet 
not combining, as a rule, into distinct vil- 
lages, unless the moor was too wet, and they 
were driven out to a dry spot ; or else a little 
harbor brought the fishing people together— 
rarely, very rarely, when the landlord built a 
model village, and either coerced or coaxed 
the people tosettletogether. But you might 
as well persuade a pig as an Irishman to go 
the way you want him. He has his hered- 
itary habits, among them the habit of squalor, 
from which even considerable increase of 
wealth will not wean him. 





A jaunting car. 
From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN IRELAND. 


We have now in the “Irish Idylls’’ of my 
friend Miss Barlow a wonderful study of the 
poorest and worst kind of village in Ireland. 
It is one of those rare pictures where careful 
minuteness of detail does not mar the breadth 
and the pathos of the conception. But if I 
may venture to criticise such a work, as well 
as the fine story 
called ‘‘ Grania’”’ 
by Miss Lawless, 
these authors 
have in the first 
place chosen 
what seems to 
me the most mis- 
erable and starv- 
ing localities, in 
which civilized 
and cultivated 
people feel at 
once oppressed 
with the innate 
sadnesses of hu- 
man life under 
such conditions, 
and cannot but transfer to the peasantry 
what they themselves feel forced upon them. 
Miss Barlow has told me that nothing struck 
her more than the sadness and gloom in the 
poor people whom she was studying. All I 
can say in reply is, that though I know the 
development of political agitation and the 
increase of intemperance have made the peo- 
ple far less light-hearted and cheery than they 
were—they have eaten of the fatal tree, and 
feel naked and ashamed—yet the old charac- 
teristics cannot die out ina single generation. 
I will even undertake to sit down in any 
cabin of such a miserable village, and elicit 
sparks of wit and play of humor, half-con- 
scious though it be, from any average gath- 
ering round the turf upon the hearth. 

This turf upon the hearth is perhaps as 
characteristic as anything of Irish village 
life, applying that Saxon term to the scat- 
tered but adjoining hovels (never called cot- 
tages but always houses, by the people) in 
which the population of a townland live and 
feel acertain solidarity. You may find twenty 
families within five minutes’ walk, sometimes 
the semblance of a street, but in any case the 
inhabitants of a solitary cabin will always 
call the road which passes them ¢he stveet.* 





* How evidently this is old English appears from the 
designation of one of the great Roman roads as Watling 
Street.—/. P. M. 
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Suppose you enter one of them, such as 
that in the picture, which represents an aver- 
age Kerry house, the first thing the woman 
will do is to dust the surface of a three-legged 
stocl, and ask you to warm yourself. She 
forthwith turns out the burning surface of 
the turf, which is set in an upright cone 
shape, and will open the conversation about 
the goodness or the badness of the year for 
making turf. Next to the potato crop, this 
is the vital thing for the poor of the western 
coast, and indeed of the boggy parts all over 
the island. Ifthe late summer turn wet, the 
poor are without fire in the winters, unless 
they can afford to buy coal, or can obtain 
wood from their landlord. The only other 
substitute is a miserable one,—gorse branch- 
es, which they cut and carry away as they 
like. Many a rich squire does great charity 
in giving them the clearings of his planta- 
tions. 

You will almost inevitably find much unti- 
diness and squalor, but you must take care 
not toinfer that poverty is necessarily the 
cause. Many people who save money and 
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to be done, were done at the instigation or 
even pressure of the landlord, and accord- 
ingly no hamlets in Ireland are so horribly 
squalid as those built on commons, which are 
freeholds. I have in my eye one in Wichlow 
(Rathnew) and one on the shore of the Coun- 
ty Dublin, quite close to stately country 
houses, which any American visitor could see 
in a couple of hours’ time from the capital. 
Either of them might be quite a match for 
the place described with such vividness by 
Miss Barlow. 

What always surprises in the midst of this 
apparent misery is the social talent and tact 
of the people. The young things generally 
retire into the dark, and you only see their 
eyes gleaming at you with furtive curiosity. 
Those that are grown up are always ready 
with a kindly word and a joke, and while 
they are doing the honors of their house 
(they never use the word cottage) are taking 
stock of you and forming acute judgments 
regarding your character. Hence it is that 
they learn to say exactly what they feel will 
please you, not regarding the truth, in an 








The town of Navan, Ireland, 


From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin, 


have a good nest egg in the bank (they used 
to keep it under the thatch) live in this mis- 
erable way, and from choice too, for they re- 
sent any attempt at reforming their habits. 
Any whitewashing and cleaning which used 


agreeable conversation, as at all important. 
And in this they seem to understand thor- 
oughly the object of conversation. It is not 
to instruct, but to please. Their language, 
to one who studies such things, is pro- 
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foundly interesting, not only from its quaint- 


sister ; and of all the money-lenders known 


ness and picturesqueness, but from the rich- in history or fiction, none is harder than the 


ness of its vocabulary, and from its closeness, 





A donkey cart, 
From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 
both in idiom and in pronunciation, to Eliz- 
abethan English. It thus represents a stage 
of the language something older than the 
Puritan English brought over to Americaand 
preserved there. 

You keep looking at the children in the 
dark corners during the talk, and as their 
faces become clearer to your eyes, you see 
two or three differing in type from the rest. 
You may guess at once that these are adop- 
ted, if not permanently, at least for some 
years, till their parents or older brothers and 
sisters in America can save money and send 
for them. There is nothing so heart-rending 
in emigration as this separation 


gombeen-man.* He has kept the Jew from 
the country, not because it is poor, 
but because the ground for that sort 
of business is fully occupied. For 
while there is much poverty and 
still more squalor, it is false to say 
that Ireland is poor, except in com- 
parison with England or America. 
Any country where the population 
is under five million, and the official 
return of the deposits, etc., in local 
banks and savings banks thirty-five 
millions sterling can only be called 
poor in some very comparative or 
partial scale, and without doubt a 
great part of the poverty which is 
really there comes from want of 
thrift and diligence. These fasci- 
nating people, who talk to you with such feel- 
ing, and show such generosity to their neigh- 
bors in their want, look on with complacency 
at thistles and nettles growing in their plot of 
land, and their heap of manure being washed 
away by the rain, instead of being put on the 
field. Ifthe spring turns fine beforeits usual 
time, they will not hurry their sowing ; if the 
harvest is ripe, they will not reap on a saint’s 
day. They take their time over everything, 
and will make any excuse to themselves to 
stop work. 

Of the great mischief of the country 
pothouse, or shebeen, still more of the hidden 





in families. But how can they 
catry out eight or nine children 
or aged parents on such a venture, 
unless indeed the plea of an old 
man is accepted, who entreated 
that he might be carried out with 
the rest, in order that he might 
found the family burying-ground 
beyant! But while you will never 
hear of these stray children, di- 
vided among the neighbors when 
their parents go away or die, be- 
ing treated with any neglect, or 
indeed faring worse than the chil- 
dren of the house, there are many 





An average Kerry house. 


shocking stories of the neglect Of — From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin, 


the old, and of unfilial cruelty 
most strange in such a race. 


still, where illicit whisky is made and con- 


The same kind of hardness appears intheir sumed in araw and dangerous condition, I 


bargains about land or houses ; their exact- 


need not speak. In the district where I act 


ing of the strictest terms froma brother or = *The Irish term for usurer.—/. P. M. 





























as a magistrate, I can testify that at least nine 
cases out of ten brought before me arise out 
of drinking. The poor people in the villages 
(if so we may call them) have very few seri- 
ous vices; even their drunkenness is only 
spasmodic and ‘‘ when they meet a friend.”’ 
What they really want is control. Thiscon- 
trol has been exercised irregularly and not 
very wisely by two classes. In former days 
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same depositors, at five to seven per cent. 
Truly an excellent business! But it pays the 
poor better than to go to the gombeen-man, 
who keeps a shop, and who if he does not 
lend them £1 at a penny per day interest, 
makes them deal with him while they are his 
debtors, and draws them into the meshes of 
hopeless insolvency. 

A market day in one of these little country 








Making turf. 


From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


every decent landlord did something to keep 
them from mischief, and both then and now 
the priests do a great deal ; both have mis- 
used their power, chiefly for political pur- 
poses. But as soon as all control is removed 
and nothing remains to lead them but the 
agitator who appeals to their sordid inter- 
ests, I fear that all the virtues and the social 
charm of this fascinating people will depart. 

As soon as we leave the houses of the 
scattered hamlet, and go into the village 
proper, or country town, as they always call 
it in Ireland, we find indeed more comfort, 
more diligence in business, but no improve- 
ment as regards picturesqueness, and an ex- 
terior as hard and unpleasant as the souls of 
the people within. Most places have one or 
two streets, a small ugly parish church, a 
large Roman Catholic chapel, a great preten- 
tious square house in which the local bank 
gathers up the savings of the district, pays 
the depositors one and one half per cent for 
them, and lends the money, generally to the 


towns is a curious sight, and very interesting 
if you will brave the mud and the chance of 
being run down by a pig or an ass-cart, and 
study the manners and customs, the higgling 
about prices, the perfect acting of indigna- 
tion, surprise, anger, among people who are 
merely trying to overreach their neighbors. 
The wealthy ones come in from the country 
on outside cars, the wife and daughter of the 
house dressed in tawdry colors, feathers and 
false hair upon their heads. The poorer 
women, unless they walk (in which case the 
young people often do it bare-footed, and 
put on their boots only when they approach 
the town), come with shawls over their heads, 
or in picturesque cloaks, blue or dull red, ac- 
cording to the district ; and these are far pleas- 
anter to look upon. The main duty of these 
women when they have sold their eggs and 
fowls, is to get their husbands or sons out of 
the market before they are quite drunk, and 
convey them home safely, for most bargains 
are sealed with a glass of whisky, and to re- 
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fuse it is to fail in the passive side of hos- 
pitality, which these people of tact regard a 
grave breach in manners. 

There is but little love-making when the 
young people meet at market or chapel, be- 
cause the great majority of their marriages 
are made from prudential considerations, and 
settled among the respective parents with 
much bargaining. These marriages, as in 
France, are for the most part happy, since 
prudence is a better guide than passion, but 
of romance there is little, till the wife or the 
mother shows that heroism of endurance which 
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when he was rare ; I hope to see the happier 
days when he will again pass away. Noth- 
ing strikes the careful observer more than the 
gloom and sadness which this agitation has 
brought upon the people. When they had 
many real grievances they were a happy and 
asunny people. Now that their grievances 
are perpetually dinned into their ears, though 
most of these have been redressed, the hun- 
ger of greed and the gloom of discontent are 
fast settling down upon the land. 

There is yet one form of Irish hamlet upon 
which I must say a word, and that is the 





A fishing village. 


From photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


is not less poetical, because it is sustained. 
I mean the life-long struggle against poverty, 
and of late years also the struggle of the 
anxious woman against the secret society 
that entraps her husband and sons, and takes 
them from honest work by day, to make them 
moonlighters or even murderers. These as- 
pects of Irish peasant life are nowhere better 
put than in William Carleton’s ‘‘ Tales of the 
Irish Peasantry.’’* I will not turn aside to 
sketch the political agitator, now a common 
feature in every district, but, I sincerely trust, 
atransient one. I remember the happy days 





* Peasant is another of the many words like cottage or 
vi-lage not used in the spoken vocabulary of the people, 
though they understand it from hearing it used by the 
better classes.—/. P. M. 


fishing village. The Celtic race is not a fish- 
ing race, nothing like the Eastanglians or 
Norwegians, and accordingly a very great 
source of wealth to Ireland is lying almost 
undeveloped. The ocean, especially on the 
west side, contains excellent fishing banks, 
and every intelligent effort is rewarded with 
success. But to fish these wild seas requires 
not only enterprise but perseverance, and 
though the fishing people are noways de- 
ficient in courage, they are in that enduring 
diligence which is essential to the fisherman. 
I have known them to convey a cow from a 
distant island in a curragh, or corach, made 
of skin, with slight wooden ribs ; I have seen 
them go out in the same craft to work their 
lobster-pots, when the great Atlantic swell 
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hid their little boat in its folds, so long, so 
long, that your heart stands still at the 
thought that you will never see it again. 
Yet these cockle-shells are seldom lost, 
though the weather is so wild that all the 
thatched roofs must be corded down with 
straw ropes, to keep the whole fabric from be- 
ing swept inland by the gales. Such weather, 
however, generally comes with notice, and 

“Long experience doth attain, 

To something like prophetic strain.” 
Yet they will not combine and carry on their 
fishing on modern principles ; what is more, 
they are jealous and hostile toward any 
stranger who dares to come and catch their 
fish, as they consider them to be, even though 
they will not catch them themselves. 

I am sorry this description does not in any 
way conform to the pictures or panegyrics 
I have seen of the Irish village at Chicago. 
Neither in shape nor in appointments is there 
anything in Ireland like the affair patronized 
by that most excellent and well-intentioned 
lady, the Countess of Aberdeen, whose knowl- 
edge of Irelandis but slight. Yet it is ex- 
cusable to gather together many isolated good 
features, and make up a whole false as such, 
while some of the parts are true. To me 
however, these artificial compositions always 
lack the great charm of being natural. Even 
squalor is often picturesque, cleanliness 
hardlyever. And amid themany vices which 
the Irish poor show on the very surface, no 
one whois just and sympathetic can deny 
them great counterbalancing virtues ; high 
intelligence, social tact, quick sympathy with 
joy and grief, and amid many depressing cir- 
cumstances that constant cheerfulness which 
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makes Ireland perhaps the pleasantest place 
in the world to live in. 

It isa mistake to imagine that cheerfulness 
akin to heartlessness, even though the curious 
contrast of laughter and of tears among the as- 
sembled watchers about the dead might read- 
ily deceive astranger. At these wakes the 
“Trish cry,’’ stillcommon enough through 
the country, alternates with conviviality and 
even hilarity. But sucha quick change of 
feeling does not imply, nor is it consistent 
with, hardness of heart. The shower and 
sunshine of April are not less real than the 
glow of June, or the gloom of December. But 
these April temperaments, as they change 
quickly, so they are easily led, both for good 
and for evil. So far as history informs us, 
they even require to be led by honest and 
steady rulers, under whom they arecapable of 
great things, while of themselves they fail 
for want of earnestness and persistency. 

But why have I ignored that important 
section of Ireland which does possess these 
virtues, whose offspring have given America 
so many of its best and greatest, as well as its 
most wealthy citizens? These men have 
surely every right to be called Irishmen ; cen- 
turies of labor and of success in Ireland are in- 
deed a noble patent of citizenship. Yet to de- 
scribe these people would be to describe a dif- 
ferent people—Protestant, thrifty, cosmopoli- 
tan, whereas by common consent the term 
Irish is first of all applied to that other and 
older stratum, the delight of the novelist, the 
despair of the statesman, whose very mission 
it seems to be to fascinate and surprise, to 
disturb, to weary the soberer nations, in the 
midst of whom their lot is cast. 


THE STUDY OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


BY ARTHUR MAC DONALD. 
Specialist in the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


HE study of the crime rather than the 
criminal has been the controlling idea 

in the past. It is but recently that at- 
tention has been given to the investigation of 
the criminal himself. -The study of crime 
has been directed by the idea of punish- 
ment ; the study of the criminal comes from a 
desire to find the cause of the crime ; one is 
judicial, the other scientific ; both should be 
mutual servants of the state to repress crim- 
C-Dec, 


inal acts and prevent the development of 
criminal tendencies. 

Three divisions may be observed in crim- 
inological studies; first, a summary and 
classification of results already known,—this 
may be called General Criminology ; second, 
an investigation of individual criminals, 
or Special Criminology ; and third, a con- 
sideration of methods and institutions for 
the prevention and repression of crime, or 
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Practical Criminology, including prisons, re- 
formatories, police systems, etc. The first is 
historical, the second scientific ; the third, as 
its name indicates, is more directly related to 
society. But it is in special criminology that 
most interest of late has been shown. It is 
pervaded with the scientific spirit which con- 
siders the investigation of causes as neces- 
sary before any rational treatment of crime 
can be expected. 

Should a psychologist or philosopher de- 
sire to study normal human nature experi- 
mentally he could do this best in prison ; for 
probably nine tenths of prisoners are crimi- 
nals by occasion ; that is, their crime is due 
mainly to bad social conditions ; their personal- 
ity differs little or none at all from that of the 
average man, so that any results gained here 
relate to normal man. But thereis an ad- 
ditional advantage, questions can be asked 
and investigations permitted that would be 
difficult with normal man outside of prison ; 
the prisoner has much less to lose and will 
often make confessions that few outside of 
prison would care to make, giving the deep- 
est insight into human nature. Another ad- 
vantage is, that the exact conditions such as 
regularity in habits of life, diet,etc., areknown, 
and thus a more favorable condition for scien- 
tific inquiry is afforded. This is especially 
true in reformatories, industrial schools, 
houses of refuge, etc. ; most of the inmates 
are entirely normal ; itis abnormal surround- 
ings, such as poverty or drunkenness at home, 
that brought them here and not abnormal 
natures in the children themselves. But it 
may be added, that if children remain long 
enough in such conditions, they will be liable 
to develop whatever criminal tendencies are 
in them. It is generally admitted that about 
ten per cent of inmates are incorrigible, that 
is, they are criminals by nature. As their 
incorrigibility is shown by repeated acts, itis 
not so difficult to select these cases ; this is not 
saying that such and such a case cannot be 
cured ; but long experience and intelligent 
prison officials doubt the probability of ref- 
ormation. 


CRIME AS DISEASE. 

This fact of incorrigibility may be a reason 
why crime has been considered a disease. 
Reports from the principal penitentiaries of 
this country recently gathered by the Bureau 
of Education show 82 per cent in good health, 
11 per cent in fair health. 


If crime is a dis- 


ease, it would seem that it has little to do 
with what is ordinarily designated under this 
term. Some have sought by the study ot 
criminals’ brains to show anatomical anoma- 
lies indicating disease; but there is little 
agreement in these investigations. But if 
there were agreement, it would only indicate 
probabilities, not certainties, for comparative- 
ly few brains of criminals have been studied. 
Even in the case of the insane, it is not dem- 
onstrated that mental disease necessarily in- 
volves brain disease ; yet most investigators 
believe the contrary and with good reason. 
But there have been cases of insanity in which 
cerebral* anomalies have been sought for in 
vain, To say that the cause was functional+ 
and so did not leave any traces, is a hypothe- 
sis, but not knowledge in the scientific sense. 
Now in the case of the criminal, the too com- 
mon statement that crime is disease is specu- 
lation, not fact. 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY. 

The modern school of criminal anthropoi- 
ogy,{ orcriminology, holds in general the fol- 
lowing principles : 

(1) Criminology has as its purpose the 
study ofthe actual criminal and his crimes 
as ordinary phenomena, which must be in- 
vestigated from their genesis to their final 
development. 

(2) The law of retaliation must be aban- 
doned ; the basis of punishment is the neces- 
sity of protecting society. The criminal 
must be reformed, or he must be separated 
from society. Punishment is not to satisfy 
vengeance. 

(3) Incrime the results of two factors are 
seen reciprocally acting : first the individual 
peculiarities arising from the nature of the 
criminal or his psycho-physical organization ; 
second, the peculiarities of external influ- 
ences, as climate, nature of country and so- 
cial surroundings, nationality. 

(4) Thecauses of crime may be divided 
into: (2) immediate, which arise from the 
character of the criminal; (4) remote, which 
are hidden in his unfavorable environment, 
under which organic tendencies are developed 





*[Ser’e-bral.] Pertaining to the cerebrum, the anterior 
and larger division of the brain, the seat of the reasoning 
faculties and the will. 

+In accordance with its power of actiag in the specific 
way which appertains to it by virtue of its special con- 
stitution. 

t[An thro-pol/o-jy.] From two Greek words meaning 
man, and tospeak. The science of man or of mankind. 
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into more or less constant criminal agents ; 
(c) predisposing causes, which push these ill- 
proportioned and viciously developed organi- 
zations toward crime. 

(5) Criminology reveals the criminal as an 
organization more or less unfortunate, vicious, 
impoverished, ill-balanced, irritable,defective, 
and so not adapted to struggle with surround- 
ing conditions, and consequently incapable 
of maintaining this struggle in legally estab- 
lished ways. 

(6) With such principles, criminology rec- 
ognizes the want of common sense in repress- 
ive measures determined iz advance as to 
their duration and specific character. The 
length of confinement: should depend upon 
results of an individual study of the criminal ; 
the criminal should not be allowed to return 
to society until there is reasonable probabil- 
ity that he will not return tocrime. This is 
no more difficult to decide than the case of the 
insane. 

(7) We may add to these principles a gen- 
eral sociological and ethical maxim ;itis, that 
the idea of wrong depends upon the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical danger or injury which 
a thought, feeling, volition, or action brings 
to humanity. 

This last principle should be applied to de- 
grees of exaggerated wrong orcrime. But it 
may be asked if the degree of freedom or of 
personal guilt should not be the basis of pun- 
ishment. The force ofthis objection is evident ; 
the idea of freedom has been the basis of crim- 
inal law ; it has also been sanctioned by the 
experience‘of the race ; and although noclaim 
is made of carrying it into practice without 
serious difficulties in the way of strict justice 
(difficulties inevitable to any system), yet it 
has been not only an invaluable service, but 
a necessity tohumanity. This is not only 
true on criminal lines, but this idea has been 
the conscious basis of our highest moral 
ideals. 

Butat the same time the exaggeration of the 
idea of freedom has been one of the main 
causes of vengeance, which has left its traces 
in blood, fire, and martyrdom ; and though at 
present vengeance seldom seeks such extreme 
forms, yet it is far from extinct. On moral 
and on biblical grounds, as far as man is con- 
cerned, vengeance can find little support. 
With few exceptions, a revengeful tone or 
manner toward a prisoner (the same is true 
outside of prison) always does harm ; for it 
stirs up similar feelings in the prisoner, which 
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are often the cause of his bad behavior and 
crime. Kindness with firmness is the de- 
sirable combination. 

If we were obliged to withhold action in 
the case of any criminal, for the reason 
that we did not know whether, or in what de- 
gree, he was free or guilty, the community 
would be wholly unprotected. Ifa tiger were 
loose in the streets, the first question would 
not be whether he was guilty or not. We 
should imprison the criminal, first of all, be- 
cause he is dangerous to the community. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


In our own country and Europe science 
and the university have not only done almost 
nothing, but have manifested little interest in 
criminological subjects. They have assumed 
the general idea that crime is a necessary and 
incurable evil, and so there is little use in 
troubling about it. Yet the facts, conditions, 
and causes that lead to crime are as suscep- 
tible to instruction as those of other sciences. 

At present our jurists study law books, not 
criminals, and yet nearly one haif the time 
of our courts is given tocriminals. The in- 
dividual study of the criminal and crime is a 
necessity if we are to be protected from ex- 
convicts, the most costly and most injurious 
citizens we have. 

A complete study of a criminal includes his 
history, genealogy, and all particulars con- 
cerning himself and his surroundings previous 
to and during his criminal act, alsoa study 
of him in the psycho-physical sense, that is 
experiments upon his mind and body with 
instruments of precision, measuring, for ex- 
ample, his thought-time, sense of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, smell, pressure, heat 
and cold ; also an examination of his organs 
after death, especially of his brain. It is evi- 
dent that no one person could make an ade 
quate study ofacriminal. The microscopical 
anatomy of the brain alone with its physiol- 
ogy is more than the life-work of many men 
couldaccomplish. Criminology therefore de- 
pends for its advancement upon the results 
of numerous departments of investigation. 

In a rigid sense criminology is no more a 
science than sociology. Like many other 
branches of study, they are called sciences by 
courtesy. But theempirical* study of human 
beings, with whatever class it begins, is an 
important step toward a scientific sociology. 





*Pertaining to experiment or experience. 
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Criminology is an initiatory step in the di- 
rect study of individuals themselves and their 
exact relations to theirsurroundings. The 
practical and scientific value of such study 
consists in showing more cleatly what normal 
society is or ought to be, just as the study of 
insanity gives by contrast an insight into 
mental health. 


BRAIN OF THE CRIMINAL. 


As already indicated, knowledge of the 
criminal’s brain, as well as of the brain in 
general, is very inadequate, so that any defi- 
nite conclusions are unwarranted. It may be 
said that the fact ofa criminal’s having men- 
tal anomalies and at the same time cerebral 
or cranial ones, does not show that either 
one is the cause of the other, although it may 
justify a presumption that they are in some 
way related. For such conclusions are based 
upon the anatomy rather than the physiology 
of the brain ; as to the latter little is known. 
It is easy to conceive that brain circulation, 
qualitative and quantitative, has as much to 
do in its effect on the mind as anatomical 
conditions. It is however reasonable to as- 
sume that in the last analysis every physio- 
logical irregularity is based upon an anatom- 
ical one; yet the reverse may be assumed 
also. The probability would seem to be that 
the physiological and anatomical mutually 
act and react, one upon the other ; and to de- 
cide which is primary is wholly beyond our 
present knowledge. 


SENSIBILITY OF CRIMINALS. 


In general, criminals seem to be obtuse in 
physical, and especially moral sensibility. 
As far as investigations have gone, it appears 
that twice as many criminals as insane are 
incapable of blushing, and this proportion is 
still larger in the case of female criminals. 

Measurements of sensibility by instru- 
ments of precision have not been carried very 
far. Asan illustration of the probable im- 
portance of this method of study, we give a 
diagram of the plethysmograph* of Mosso.+ 
The purpose of this instrument is to show 
the effect of the emotions upon the circula- 
tion of the arterial blood. 

This instrument is one among others be- 
longing to the Bureau of Education, consti- 





* (Plé-this’-mo-graf.] The word is compounded from 
two Greek words meaning to be full and to write, 

+ A distinguished physiologist, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Turin.—A. Mac D. 





tuting the nucleus of a physio-educational 
laboratory. It consists of a cylindrical 
vessel, G, suited for the limb (the arm) ; 
the opening through which the limb is 
introduced is closed with caoutchouc* and 





the vessel is filled with water. The ar- 
rangement is such that any increase or 
decrease in the volume of water in the ves- 
sel G causes the weight J to rise or fall. On 
this weight is attached a small bar, which 
can be made to register its upward or down- 
ward movement on a revolving cylinder. As 
the arm enlarges from an increased supply of 
blood, the curve registered on the cylinderis 
upward. Since the flow of venous blood is 
regarded as uniform in the passive limb an 
increase of the volume of the arm shows a 
greater velocity in the flow of arterial blood 
in thelimb. By having the criminal insert 
his arm into the cylinder, some of the effects 
of ideas on his emotional nature through the 
circulation of the blood will be registered, 
giving involuntary testimony as to his nerv- 
ous and physical nature. Thus in the case 
of one, when the sentence of a judge was 
read, a decrease in flow of blood was observed 
by the lowering of the curve ; but the sight 
of a cigar or a glass of wine raised the curve, 
which is equivalent to an increase in flow of 
arterial blood in the arm. In the case of a 
brutal murderer the flow was little affected 
by the sight of a pistol, whereas in normal 
man there is a decided effect. The value of 
such an instrument for investigations on 
normal people also will be evident, when we 
consider that both mental depression and 
sleep may cause the curve to lower; during 
straining and coughing the curve rises, but 
falls in sighing. 

Although little has been done with the 
plethysmograph as yet, it is easy to see the 
important bearing it may have on educa- 
tional and psycho-physical questions. Thus 





*[Koo’-chook.] Indian rubber. 
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a pupil with his arm in the vessel, can be set 
to performing mathematical calculations or 
composing sentences or varied ideas may be 
presented to his mind, and the effects of 
these mental states or studies on the circu- 
latory system can be seen. As itis very 
probable that an increase of circulation in the 
arm, psychically caused, means an increase 
of circulation in the brain, we are able to 
study directly the influence of different men- 
tal conditions on circulation in the brain. 


MORAL INDIFFERENCE. 


The extreme moral insensibility of crimi- 
nals cannot be better shown than by their 
words and acts, often naively expressed. A 
criminal whose brother was being executed 
stole a purse and watch and said, ‘‘ What a 
misfortune my brother is not here to have 
his share!’ Some speak so coldly and un- 
concernedly of their crimes in court, that 
they would be taken for witnesses ratherthan 
authorsof their deeds. Pity for the suffering 
of others is very feeble. One reminds the 
priest (preaching to him repentance) of the 
wine he had promised him fifteen days pre- 
viously ; and when mounting the scaffold, 
the last and only thing which he said was to 
ask his wife, who was his accomplice, to give 
him credit for thirty-seven francs. Another, 
from the three executioners desired to choose 
his ‘‘ professor.” Another complained of the 
condition of the streets through which he 
was brought to the scaffold. 


VANITY. 

Vanity reaches its extreme in criminals. 
One inscribed in his cell, ‘‘ To-day, March 
24, La Gala [his name] has learned to make 
stockings.”” The burglar makes fun of the 
poor pickpocket ; the modern bank-wrecker 
holds the bank-breaker in contempt. 


CRIMINALS’ POWER OF DECEPTION. 


Perhaps the greatest power of deceit of 
which man is capable has been shown on the 
scaffold. There are too many people who be- 
lieve that no one would tell a falsehood when 
facing death. The very fact that so many 
hold this idea encourages criminals to insist 
on their innocence to the very last. Espe- 
cially is this true of the more intelligent 
criminals ; for they see they have little to 
lose but some things to gain as far as their 
reputation is concerned ; for if they do not 
confess, many perhaps will believe them to 
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be innocent, or even consider them martyrs. 
Then, too, they may deny their guilt for the 
sake of their family. 

Criminals probably fear death more than 
other men, buc their intense vanity helps 
them to conceal it, just as their lack of fore- 
sight and impetuosity makes them appear 
courageous. Nota few have been known to 
confess their faults to Him who grants divine 
pardon, and then proclaim with a loud voice 
their innocence and die in contradiction with 
themselves. 


CRIMINAL HYPNOTISM. 

It would carry us too far to enter into any 
discussion of criminal hypnotism.* As one 
might expect in a subject so recent in its 
scientific treatment, the question of criminal 
hypnotism is somewhat indefinite, sometimes 
contradictory and generally unsatisfactory. 
As is well known, the older or Paris (Char- 
cot) school maintained that hypnotism is a 
pathological} symptom ; while the newer or 
Nancy school (Liébault, Bernheim) asserted 
that it is physiological. While the Paris 
school seems to have receded from its posi- 
tion as to hypnotism in general, it denies 
criminal hypnotism. But such denial does 
not come from those who have made exten- 
sive experiments on the criminological side. 
Liégois{ shows that a hypnotized person can 
be made to sign a false note ; and if it is sug- 
gested tohim that he owes the money in 
question, he will, on awaking, hold the note 
in memory and consider it genuine. 

Liégois said to a very suggestible lady, 
‘You know that I lent you five hundred 
francs ; kindly sign a note that will give me 
security.’ 

‘But, sir,’ replied the lady, ‘‘I do not 
owe you anything ; you never lent me any 
money.”’ 

‘‘Your memory fails you, madame. I will 
recall the circumstances: you had asked me 
for this sum and I consented to lend it to 
you; I gave it to you here yesterday in five- 
franc pieces.”’ 

By the manner of his look and by his af- 
“© [Hip’-no-tiz’m.] From the Greek word for sleep. A 
form of sleep brought on by artificial means. “It is 
induced by an action upon the nerves, through the medium 
of the senses. . . by gazing steadily upon a bright object 
held up beforethe eyes, or by pressure upon certain points 
on thesurface of the body.” 

+ [Path o-loj’-i-kal.] Pertaining to disease. 

t A well-known professor in the University of Nancy, 


France. He has investigated especially the criminal side 
ot hypnotism.—A. Mac D. 
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firmation Liégois gave an impression of sin- 
cerity. Madame hesitated ; her thought was 
troubled; she at length recalled the loan. 
This suggestion assumed a real character in 
her mind and she signed the note. 

While one may be made to sign a false 
note or will, it is doubtful whether the ex- 
periment would succeed in ordinary life out- 
side of the laboratory. It would be necessary 
that the note be made payable soon, for the 
suggestion might not remain long ; the sub- 
ject also would reason about it; subse- 
quently the truth would be liable to be found 
out, and the hypnotizer would be in danger. 

The danger from criminal hypnotism has 
often been exaggerated. While it affords ad- 
ditional ways of committing crime, it also 
involves additional circumstances by which 
the criminal may be discovered. 


CONCLUSION. 

The practical and always recurring ques- 
tion is, after all, how shall we prevent crime. 
The remedies for crime will probably be 
found to be as numerous as the causes. 
When the cause of a particular crime is 
found, this means that it was the most active 
cause, but not theonly one. Perhaps there 
is no such thing in society as a single cause 
acting independently. ‘There may be specific 
remedies for specific cases, but they can only 
be determined by special study of the indi- 
viduals. In social as in bodily disease there 
are certain conditions that no remedy can 


reach ; but fortunately these cases constitute 
asmall minority. The great majority are 
susceptible to reformation, or at least im- 
provement. Often the truest and best advice 
a physician can give to his patient is to keep 
up the general health ; and nature will behis 
best servant in resisting all attacks of dis- 
ease. The same principle is applicable tothe 
individual to aid him in overcoming the 
temptations toevil or crime. Such a remedy 
must be general, gradual, and constant; it 
consists in religious, moral, intellectual, and 
industrial education of the children and 
youth, especially of the poor, unfortunate, 
and weakling classes. The most certain pre- 
ventive of crime is the early incarnation of 
good habits in children, which, becoming 
part and parcel of their nervous organiza- 
tion, are an unconscious force, when passion, 
perplexity, or temptation tends to make them 
to lose self-control. Without this inhibitory 
anchor many are certain togo astray. Little 
can be expected from palliative remedies for 
social diseases, as long as this educational 
remedy is not thoroughly carried out. 

Society and the state are beginning toapply 
this common remedy, but under many diffi- 
culties. The best special methods or means 
of application will not be decided by theories 
or speculations, however much good they 
may do in calling attention to the subject. 
The experimental results of our reformatory 
institutions are perhaps the only basis at pres- 
ent available. 


ITALIAN FINANCES. 


BY M. FERRARIS. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan”’ 


Italy has been going backward in the 

matters of money and national credit. 
If we take for comparison the price of gov- 
ernment bonds and of foreign exchange, as 
given on the Paris exchange, we find that 
the present year makes a more unfavorable 
showing for us than did the year 1883. On 
the first of July in that year our bonds were 
quoted in Paris at 89 f. 43 c.,* or some ten 


| cae: the last ten years we may say that 


* The letter f. isan abbreviation of the French word 
franc, andc. an abbreviation of centime [san-tem]. The 
franc, which is the unit of the French monetary system, 
is nearly equal to 1gcentsin the money of the United 
States; itis divided into 1oocentimes, making each of 


from the Italian ‘* Nuova Antologia."’ 


francs and a half below par. In 1885-1886 
they rose to 102 f. 55c. On August 16, 1892, 
they were 91 f. 42 c., and on August 16, 1893, 
they stood at 86 f. 25c. In the same way the 
rate of exchange on Paris has gone increas- 
ingly against us until on August 16 of this 
year it was quoted at 109 f. 30c., while in 
1892 on the same date it was 103 f. go c. 

Now these facts are bad enough taken by 
themselves. But they are much worse when 
they are compared with the financial condi- 
the latter equal to about one fifth ofa cent. ‘It has also 
been adopted as the unit of currency by Switzerland and 


Belgium, and the lira of Italy, the drachma of Greece, the 
dinar of Servia, etc., have been conformed to it.’’ 
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tion of other European nations. For in this 
decade, taken as a guide, the general situa- 


‘tion of the European markets has notably 


improved, while the credit of Italy has di- 
minished both absolutely, as we have seen, 
and relatively. And thereby all the efforts of 
the country and its great sacrifices to restore 
public credit by regulating the finances of 
the nation and by the resumption of specie 
payments have been made discouragingly 
fruitless. Yet we must be prepared for fur- 
ther and no less serious sacrifices to strength- 
en our credit, and he who to-day tells the 
country differently deceives it. 

Perhaps Italy in the course of its economic 
life has now reached one of those historical 
moments which are decisive in a nation’s 
welfare. Ejither it must gird itself to rise 
again through merit and self-denial, both in 
the government and in the people, or it will 
fall still lower. The sad spectacle of Portu- 
gal, Spain, and Greece, not to mention the 
South American republics, is ever present 
before our eyes, to bear witness that the most 
abundant natural resources, the goodness 
and energy, the talent and character of the 
people, and the best artistic and patriotic 
traditions do not suffice to save a nation from 
economic ruin. In fact acountry, especially 
when it is greatly indebted to foreigners, is 
quoted very low in the great markets and in 
the centers of public opinion in Europe. 
Every little financial or political disturbance 
unchains against it financial tempests. And 
they increase the rate of exchange and di- 
minish the price of bonds to such an extent 
that Europe finally is fairly pleased to lower 
it to the level of insolvent nations. 

Now what are the causes of our present 
financial situation? To be exact we must 
distinguish two different orders of causes : 
one temporary or occasional, the other last- 
ing. He who looks at the financial history 
of Italy since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, on April 12, 1883, sees two distinct 
phenomena. The first of these is a series of 
economic crises, temporary and periodical, 
marked by a fall of bonds in foreign markets, 
by a high rate of exchange, and by a heavy 
export of bullion.* These crises began in 
April, 1885, and were reproduced at intervals 
in 1887, 1888, 1889, 1891, 1892. The second 
phenomenon is that of a steady and progress- 
ive depreciation of the money market, 
strongly accentuated after each crisis, and 


* Uncoined gold or silver in the mass. 
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which tends to assume a lasting character. 

It is probable, and above all it is to be 
hoped, that Italy is passing through in these 
months one of those temporary crises. But 
yet even when the acute stage has passed, 
the effects of the panic do not entirely disap- 
pear. Every crisis which occurs increases 
the symptoms of the sickness, and weakens 
the forces and vital energy of the organism. 
Unless a certain and determined cure takes 
place the final result of these successive at- 
tacks cannot be doubtful. The organism will 
succumb to the chronic disease. 

The occasional and temporary causes—to 
take up the first order of causes which are 
commonly supposed to have provoked the 
present distress—appear to be : 

First, the suspension in India of the coin- 
age of silver for private individuals, the re- 
strictive measures concerning the coinage of 
silver which are being discussed in the 
United States, and the new and sudden de- 
preciation of silver, in cousequence of these 
acts, which has caused a monetary depression 
in the various markets of Europe. 

Second, the hostilities between France and 
Siam and the fear of complications with 
China and England. 

Third, the demand for theabrogation of the 
Latin Union* on the part of Italy. 

Fourth, the new laws on banking in Italy. 

Itis not an easy thing to determine ex- 
actly in what measure each of these facts 
may have had an influence in aggravating 
our monetary situation. Still it appears to 
me that an exaggerated importance has been 
ascribed by some to the first two causes. A 
further depreciation of silver could not have 
had any decisive influence in our country, 
which long ago suspended the free coining 
of it and which has not put in circulation a 
quantity of silver greater than the mercantile 
demand for it. And also regarding the Sia- 
mese troubles we are too little concerned to 
be in the least affected by them. 

To find the true causes for our monetary 
troubles, it is my opinion that we must look 
to the third and fourth of those enumerated 
above. It seems to me that the effect of the 





*** A monetary alliance of France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, formed by convention December 23, 1865, 
and joined by Greece in 1868. Its object was the main- 
tenance and regulation of a uniform interchangeable 
gold and silver coinage based on the French franc. Its 
limited term was continued by two renewals (1878 and 
1885), Belgium withdrawing on the latter occasion and 
adopting the single gold standard.” 
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demand on the part of our writers for the dis- 
solution of the Latin Union was most serious 
to our credit, though the Italian government 
hastened torepudiate this demand. The law 
on Italian banks, newly passed, has also had 
a tendency to raise the rate of exchange and 
hence to weaken public credit. Yet it would 
be unjust to attribute to this new banking 
law too great a share of the disturbance in 
our credit and finances which we now see, 
for it is a well-known fact that these violent 
oscillations of exchange and of stock and 
bond values are not the results of genuine 
buying and selling but rather of speculation. 
The capitalists who manipulate the markets 
have neither fatherland nor high sentiments 
nor ideals. They play at the rise and fall of 
values in favor of a country or against it, ac- 
cording as it suits their purpose to gain 
riches. But the new banking law of August 
10 and the complications of the situation in 
the midst of which it appeared offered proba- 
bly to European speculation a favorable field 
for a bear market. 

To accuse speculation of this evil result is 
not a hard matter. So long as exchanges 
and their unproductive ups and downs shall 
exist under the protection of the laws and 
governments of the different countries, just 
so long will speculation do its work. It was 
our fault that we gave speculation a chance 
toinjure us and to depreciate the market 
values of Italian properties. For let us re- 
member that within afew months of the 
years 1885-1886 it raised the quotation of our 
bonds on the Paris market from go f. 25 c. to 
102 f.25c. Our fault at that time was that 
we had prepared the way for this increase by 
artificial means, ratherthan by solid measures. 

The rapid rise could not be sustained. So, 
when the new banking law was passed, Euro- 
pean speculation did not fail to see its weak 
points, but especially was the fact patent to 
foreigners that when the Chambers had 
passed the law the session was closed with- 
out a step having been taken—and that for 
more than a year—toward balancing our 
budget, an essential condition to every eco- 
nomic improvement. We raised the legal 
limit of the circulation of the state banks 
from 1,064 million lire to 1,097 million by 
causing 33 million clandestine and fraudu- 
lent notes to pass into legal circulation, while 
it was rather the supreme need of the country 
to reduce promptly and energetically paper 
issues of all kinds. After having proven 
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that a part of the capital of the banks was 
sunk or lost we did not immediately work to 
replace it. We furthermore persist still in 
feeding the balance of the banks with debts, 
either to cover the losses or to make head 
against unproductive expenditures. These 
and other facts of our financial and economic 
obliquity could not do otherwise than make 
an impression abroad, where a large amount 
of our bonds are held. 

If instead of a banking law which appears 
to favor or consolidate the rule of paper, 
rather than to prepare for a desired resump- 
tion of payments in specie, we had passed 
one of a different tenor, the situation would 
be much more favorabletous. As it is, all 
the forces of the money market, which at 
first were divided, unite in bearing our credit. 
The most insignificant event, a period of de- 
pression in the money market like the pres- 
ent, or a false alarm of a domestic or interna- 
tional nature, lets loose the storm and it 
rushes into those countries which with little 
prudence and less wisdom have invited it to 
visit them. . 

We have assumed that such deep disturb- 
ances of the market take on ordinarily the 
character of temporary crises. But though 
these crises may be transitory, their effects 
are more lasting. In our country we hold 
ourselves open to such crises by neglecting 
to prepare a sufficient remedy against them. 
And especially are they fostered by the con- 
dition of our finances. It has been ten years 
since we balanced our budget* in favor of re- 
ceipts over expenditures, and the entirety of 
the deficit during the last decade will appear 
still greater when we reflect that we have in 
the meantime used up a considerable sum of 
bonds in the payment of pensions. Every 
year the cabinet and the secretaries of the 
treasury promise a balance for the next year, 
but for ten years no such promise has been 
kept. 

The budget for 1893-1894 in its turn 
threatens a deficit of 40 million lire and 
unless there is prompt and vigorous action, 
the following years will show greater defi- 
ciencies than are now estimated. 

Rudini} affirms that these deficiencies are 


*The word is used specifically of the official annual 
financial statement made by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to the English House of Commons, It is also 
applied by other countries to a similar statement. 

t The president of the council and minister of foreign 
affairs in the Italian ministry—the premier—during the 
early part of 1892. 
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not, to be sure, provided for, but are in fact 
really covered by means of the deduction on 
the pensions. Yet the president of the com- 
mittee on the budget for 1892-1893 declares 
that this deduction is in point of fact a deficit 
rather than a real asset. Thus we cover a 
hole in the balance by making an equal one 
in the patrimony of the state. To sucha 
device is Italian financial science reduced 
from year to year! 

Together with the pledge made by the gov- 
ernment to balance immediately the budgets 
of 1893 and 1894 has been given the promise 
of a reduction of expenses or taxes, and of 
organic reforms suited to equalize the bal- 
ance. Saving some few and modest provi- 
sions which affect the civil engineers and the 
post and telegraphs, this part of the minis- 
terial program, so loudly promised at the 
general elections, is wholly disregarded. If 
the government does not find itself able to 
provide for the finances by reductions in the 
expenses; if it wishes to consolidate and 
make the 246 millions of war expenses unat- 
tackable, it cannot maintain its pledge of ex- 
cluding every thought of new taxes or of the 
increase of those which already exist, other 
than by leaving open the wound of deficit 
and thus rendering itself responsible for the 
decadence of the national credit and for the 
rise of exchange. 

Rarely is a government placed in such a 
difficult position. Face to face with a per- 
sistent deficit it has not yet found itselfin a 
situation to reduce the expenses. Rather 
these increase and from 1,560 million last year 
they have risen to 1,581 million in the present 
budget, not reckoning in the war expenses. 
On the other hand the ministry cannot attain 
greater receipts by increasing the taxes 
without violating its word given to the coun- 
try. 

In short, the financial politics of the min- 
istry has been, down to the present time, a 
complete failure. For a country which has 
in the hands of foreigners about two and a 
half billion of stocks and bonds, the support 
or the advance of their market quotations, 
obtained without speculative manipulation, 
but by a solid and real system of finance, is 
an indispensable condition to the general 
credit and to monetary stability. We need 
therefore to proceed at once to present econ- 
omies and to the diminution of future ex- 
penses. These represent doubtless a sacrifice 
but with good-will they are quite possible in 
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our budget, as an experiment made since 
1889 clearly proves. But however persuaded 
we may be not to allowa lira of taxes so 
long as a lira of economy is possible, we 
must yet believe that in times of distress a 
government which is pledged not to intro- 
duce in any way new taxes nor to increase 
the existing taxes, constitutes a real weak- 
ness for the public credit. 

With the finances of the state are connected 
two other serious problems ; the condition 
of the treasury and the regulation of local 
finances. 

The treasury debt mounts up now to about 
500 million lire and has reached excessive 
limits. But in default of real balances in the 
budget the reform of the treasury balance 
cannot be attained otherwise than by con- 
verting a notable part of the floating treasury 
debt into a debt at long term. This means 
new emissions of notes or the creation of a 
loan. But in times of distress and of an un- 
stable currency these appeals to the public 
credit cannot be made excepting under very 
onerous conditions. It is necessary therefore 
to first introduce order in the state budget, 
and afterwards to fund* the treasury debt. 

By the side of the other financial troubles 
the deficits and debts of local bodies, notably 
of municipalities, have increased only too 
much. In the fiscal year 1889 the munici- 
palities of the kingdom showed a deficit of 
more than 88 million and the provinces of 
more than 6, altogether 95 million of deficit 
ina single year! On the same date the 
united debt of the municipalities and the 
provinces was estimated at 1,207 million. 
Hence it is clear that the finances of the local 
bodies, and especially of the municipalities, 
demand immediate and vigorous measures as 
much as those of the state. 

To the weakness of the financial manage- 
ment were added very soon much more seri- 
ous errors in monetary politics. As early as 
1885 we committed the great mistake of in- 
creasing the paper circulation, openly and 
illegally. The laws of 1874 and of 1881, 


*“ That part of the indebtedness of a government or 
corporation which is payable immediately or soon, so 
that early provision for payment must be made or for- 
bearance obtained, is called the floating debt. To fund 
such an indebtedness is to cancel it by inducing the cred- 
itor totake in its place obligations having considerable 
time to run and issued in convenient portions or shares 
in the form of interest bearing bonds or certificates avail- 
able tothe holder as marketable securities; or by pro- 
curing a fresh loan on the issue of such obligation, and 
using the proceeds to pay off the floating indebtedness.” 
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which aimed at the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, allowed a-maximum circulation of 
1,095 million of lire: 755 million for the 
banks, and 340 million of state bills. Such 
an amount appeared even then excessive and 
the government bills were to be gradually re- 
tired. But we did the very opposite of this. 
For years and years we have allowed the 
banks to issue illegally and arbitrarily bills 
to the amount of perhaps more than 300 mil- 
lion. By the law of June 30, 1892, the united 
circulation was legally raised to 1,575 million : 
1,064 million forthe banks, 171 forthetreasury, 
and 340 for the state. The new law of August 
last raised it further to 1,608 million, the 
share of the banks being 1,097 million. Thus 
from blunder to blunder we have reached at 
last a genuine fiat currency. On July 31 the 
paper money of both the state and the banks 
amounted to 1,565 million lire. 

But remember that in the first period of 
fiat money, between 1866 and 1870, the united 
issue was less thana billion! After 1870 it 
gradually increased to between 1,550 million 
and 1,650. To be sure during this time popu- 
lation has increased and the monetary move- 
ment has gained in volume. Yet also de- 
posits have increased, notes of hand, and 
above all bank checks, which constitute a 
real addition to currency. Checks to the 
value of three billion are now issued and can- 
celled every year. 

We must destroy the popular belief that an 
increase of currency aids credit. On the 
contrary it hurts it and makes it more costly. 
After the notable rise in exchange and the 
government inspection of the banks of issue, 
which has laid bare the unsoundness of their 
commercial assets, the reduction of the cur- 
rency becomes daily more imperative. But 
it is not enough to consider the quantity of 
paper afloat, we must also look at its quality. 
The regulations governing our state bills are 
extremely defective. There is no metallic 
reserve expressly attached to them. They 
do not represent commercial operations. 
They are not subjected to regular rules of 
metallic exchange. Even worse are the reg- 
ulations for the 171 million of treasury notes, 
especially the sum of 68 million immobilized 
by the stock held in the tobacco monopoly. 

Nor is the situation of the individual en- 
terprises, particularly the larger banks, less 
serious. 


lost not only popular confidence, but also a 
part of their capital, that for some years they 


It is now undoubted that they have. 
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have declared fictitious dividends, and that 
their published statements of operations are 
not true, in that a part of their assets is not 
only unavailable but even consists of depre- 
ciated paper and actual losses. Such a con- 
dition is both contrary to the rules of trade 
and inimical to public credit and their own 
paper circulation, for when the situation of 
our banking houses is known abroad oppor- 
tunity is immediatély given to speculation to 
depress the price of our bonds, and to raise 
the rate of exchange. The great banks of 
Europe react on one another most violently 
and marvelously. A movement of 5 or Io 
centimes in the rate of exchange awakens at 
once an anxiety lest exchange reach the gold 
shipping point. 

Now the means of preserving our credit 
abroad and our soundness at home are well 
known. Some are indirect and consist ina 
calm and peace-loving foreign policy, in a 
modest colonial policy, and in a vigorous ef- 
fort toward the regulation of our paper cur- 
rency. There are also direct means of which 
the first and the most efficacious is the im- 
mediate raising of the rate of discount. This 
is the true anchor of safety and the English 
custom, followed by all the great banks of 
Europe, is in every way practical and de- 
cisive. 

Other means also exist of alleviating a 
slight monetary demand and thus aid the 
raising of the rate of discount. The Bank of 
England calls in its bills and thus restricts 
credit and lowers the price of stocks and 
bonds. The Bank of France raises the pre- 
mium on gold, even to more than one per 
cent. The Bank of Belgium offers exchanges 
on foreign countries, and the Bank of Hol- 
land gives out gold ingots thus diminishing 
the demand for exchange. But in Italy there 
is no authority which is now exercised over 
the money market and thus the country re- 
sembles a ship without captain or pilot. The 
banks which issue paper money prefer it, be- 
cause they profit by it, to the harm of the 
country. Therefore it is necessary that the 
treasury take in its hands the direction of 
the money market and check and repress ar- 
bitrary action in the matter of the issue of 
notes. 

Finally it is necessary to arouse, within 
and without, confidence in a gradual but cer- 
tain approach of exchange to par, and in 
money which has an international circula- 
tion. While it is incumbent on the state to 














look after its own notes, the government 
should also demand that the banks get them- 
selves into a condition to redeem their own 
bills. A fiat currency to the advantage of 
the state and the tax-payers is an economic 
evil, but can be thought at times a necessity. 
But a fiat currency for the benefit of banks, 
and to the incredible injury of the country, is 
true madness, and by the new law we ac- 
tually deliver more than 600 million bills to 
the discretion of three houses of issue. 

It would be superfluous to add that the ef- 
ficacy of such direct and indirect regulations 
will be the greater in proportion as the gov- 
ernment and Parliament shall undertake to 
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improve the nation’s finances by good stat- 
utes. Agrarian* laws based on a broad and 
strong initiative of the state and of private 
parties and which lead the country to in- 
crease the quantity, to improve the quality, 
and to augment the commercial exchanges of 
the products of the soil, are imperatively 
needed. Thus imports would be decreased, 
exports increased, and not only the national 
riches would be consolidated, but also the 
metallic reserve of the treasury would be fos- 
tered and retained at home. 





*Laws which relate to or provide for changes in the 
tenure, or holding, of landed property. 


HOW TO STUDY THE FINE ARTS.* 


BY CHARLES MASON FAIRBANKS. 


T may seem a pity toexhaust one’s whole 

| topic in a single sentence at the very 

outset ; and yet, in the present instance, 

my suggestions as to How to Study the Fine 

Arts may be summed up so aptly ina sen- 

tence that, for those who read no further, I 

am tempted to utter this injunction: See 

what you see with your own eyes, and think 

your own thoughts ; do not permit dictatorial 
judgments to bias your own verdict. 

The subject is one of some difficulty, be- 
cause there are few rules that can be laid down 
dogmatically, and because it lends itself so 
readily in its discussion to such a confusion 
of sonorous platitudes and bewildering ab- 
stractions, that the not overconfident novice 
is likely to find himself, at the start, groping 
helplessly in a dense fog of cleverly unmean- 
ing phrases, misleading technicalities, and 
fanciful ‘‘lingo’’ from the home-made vo- 
cabulary of such presumptuous criticism as, 
‘‘mistaking mystification for mastery, enters 
the fog of dilettantism, and, graduating con- 
noisseur,} ends its days in a bewilderment of 
bric-a-brac and Brummagem !’’ { 

From the occasion of Balaam’s astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ when the first great critic proffered his 
opinion ”’ (as the witty Mr. Whistler has put 


* Special Course for C. L. S C. Graduates. 

+ [Kon-nis-sfir’.] A critical judge of any art; one well 
versed on any subject. 

}[Brum’ma jem.] The word is acorruption of Birming- 
ham in England where many cheap trinkets and showy 
articles are made. It is said of anything showy and worth- 
less, of shams. 





it spitefully), down to these times of flippant 
oracles of art, the well-intentioned student 
has been bewildered and swerved from his 
own opinions, discouraged, in short, by the 
conflict or uf-understandability of warring 
teachers. 

Art consists in the observation of fact and 
in the humanly individual, or characteristic, 
manner of telling that fact. In its works, it 
must appeal to the judgment through the 
eyes and not through the ears ; for to be able 
to recognize and appreciate beauty, under 
whatever form it may present itself, I take to 
be the purpose of such a study. How to 
Study the Fine Arts may be suggested, per- 
haps, but not set down in rules; and the 
rambling talk of tones, values, and what-not, 
as applied to works of art, is calculated to 
impress the normal-minded student at first, 
as lifting the whole subject quite over his 
head. Unless he be very persistent, he is 
disposed to give it all up at once, as one of 
the things that he never cancomprehend, and 
so, thereafter, to confess in humility and self- 
deprecation that ‘‘he knows nothing about 
pictures of course—but he knows what he 
likes.’’ There, even, he is probably mistaken 
for he may know as much as his neighbor 
about pictures and he may not know really 
what he likes, tossed about as he has been upon 
billows of bombast and blinded by the spray 
of many words. 

A member of our own National Academy, 
a painter of talent and distinction, once said 
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to me, touching the subject of art judgment, 
**I wouldn’t try to know good pictures. I 
would simply enjoy those that pleased me, 
that carried me to nature and suggested 
the beautiful. If others thought them bad 
art, I’d letthem think so—and enjoy my own 
choice as long as it seemed goodto me. If 
it was bad, it would probably soon tire me, 
and cease to tell me what I had thought it 
did.”’ 

In these remarks of an independent critic, 
and a man of skilled judgment, may be found 
the hint that I would offer and with which I 
began: Like what you likeand don’t be afraid 
to like it. Ifit be unworthy art, you will 
outgrow it, as your taste and judgment de- 
velop. If you begin with admiring the red and 
yellow landscapes of the primitive Hudson 
River school, absurdities to whose credit may 
be placed the single circumstance that they 
served for the earlier experiments in popular 
chromo reproductions, you will come in time, 
let us trust, to see how artless these things 
were, and to perceive in Corot, for example, 
some hint of why the silvery lights and poetic 
sentiment of the French master have com- 
mended themselves to maturer’and more cul- 
tivated tastes. 

All this, of course, is not to say that there 
are not a good many things to be learned be- 
fore one is qualified to judge of works of art, 
a good many things that the wisest of observ- 
ers learn only by patient study and that many 
would-be critics never learn. Itis ‘‘ by study 
alone we learn how to see’”’ and ‘‘a fool sees not 
the same tree that a wise man sees.’’ But 
these are things that one cannot acquire by 
rote from reading, but must learn from a study 
of nature, and of artistic interpretations of 
nature. Written criticism may sometimes 
be helpfully suggestive, but the first lesson 
of all is to learn to see truly and subtly. 

Art is essentially a matter of taste, senti- 
ment, and cultivation, and to study art is to 
study nature first of all, in order to compre- 
hend the manner and matter of the artist’s 
expression of histheme. It is like a taste for 
literature that finds childish pleasure in the 
Rollo stories, and later is pleased to put aside 
those commonplaces for the nobler —e 
of, say, Thackeray. 

A work of art carries its special message 
separately to the artist and the connoisseur. 
Its story or sentiment may be apprehended 
by all who have acquired a knowledge of the 
language of art, but the secret of its technical 
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beauties is fully revealed only to the trained 
artist himself. A painter alone may perceive 
the thousand and one touches and details that 
go to make up thecomplete harmony, the gen- 
eral effect of which, however, may impress 
itself upon the student even without his know- 
ing clearly the why or wherefore. 

So great a part have the fine arts in the re- 
fined and intellectual life of the world that 
they are much likelier to be misunderstood 
than neglected in these days, but it is not 
within the province of any book to give one 
either a knowledge or an appreciation of art. 
No treatise upon the subject can teach one to 
appreciate the artistic rendering of an out- 
line. The subtilties of color are beyond the 
vision of the eye that is untaught in the se- 
crets of its actual manipulation and applica- 
tion to canvas. 

Their history is naturally the starting point 
in any systematic study of the fine arts. The 
earliest developments of artistic impulse, the 
gradual growth, the achievements of epochs 
in art that have come to be classical, and fi- 
nally the decline in various times and coun- 
tries where art has flourished, down to what 
may be considered the present revival—all 
these steps may be followed in manifold and 
learned writingson the subject. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive volume for the beginner 
is D’Anvers’ ‘‘ Elementary History of Art,” 
in which the various epochs in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting are completely out- 
lined and intelligently arranged. One may 
thus be taught to consider, for example, in 
architecture, the earliest means and methods 
of building, the materials at hand, the con- 
ditions of climate, and appliancesthat limited 
or directed the operations of the engineers and 
formed the styles of the designers of all races 
and times. 

Similarly in sculpture he may follow from 
the prehistoric fragments that have come 
down tous tothe present, the story of the 
customs, rites, and religions of the tribes of 
the earth with reference to their influence 
upon the monuments, memorials, and decora- 
tions in which the tastes of the people found 
expression. 

The same thing may be said of painting. 
Its means and methods are outlined, its stages 
of progress described, its masters classified 
according to periods of time. Something 
may be learned too of the mechanical details 
of the art, as bearing upon its possibilities 
and limitations. From the time of Pol-yg- 

















n6’tus, a Greek who lived about 420 B. C., 
the first painter of whom much of anything 
is recorded, to the eccentric Symbolists, who 
are now amusing Paris in an attempt to in- 
augurate a new school, is a long story, and 
one that only the most industrious students 
can hope to follow throughout, but the sev- 
eral great epochs of painting may be studied 
to advantage and will serve to throw much 
light upon the aims and achievements of con- 
temporaneous art. 

With the assistance of such a comprehen- 
sive elementary work as the one I have men- 
tioned, the reader will presently find himself 
interested in fuller accounts of certain more 
interesting periods, such as the Italian Re- 
naissance, of which he will have no trouble in 
finding trustworthy and delightful histories, 
including lives of the world’s greatest paint- 
ers. Holland, Germany, Spain, France, and 
England will later claim his attention and 
prepare him for the brief history that covers 
the practice of art in America, where, indeed, 
we have no distinct school as yet, but we are 
young and not without hope. 

But in order that the student may fully 
comprehend his subject, and that his eye and 
taste may grow with his knowledge of dates 
and epochs and great names, I would urge 
upon him the importance, not to say neces- 
sity, of accompanying his reading with a con- 
stant study of works of art themselves. We 
have not the advantage of convenient access 
to the galleries of Europe where the world’s 
art treasures are preserved, but modern re- 
productive art, photographing and engrav- 
ing, have brought within easy reach admira- 
ble copies of the best achievements of all 
times,.and in sculpture we have plaster 
casts of the classical works of antiquity, 
hardly less perfect and less beautiful than the 
originals themselves. By these means one is 
ina position to judge of nearly all of the 
qualities which have delighted all cultivated 
observers. 

In our own country there are many art gal- 
leries and museums to which the student may 
have entrance, and in New York City the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a veritable 
treasury, much too littleappreciated by those 
living nearest its doors. The annual exhi- 
bitions too of American and foreign paintings 
in New York afford one an altogether satisfac- 
tory opportunity to observe the progress and 
manifestations of what may be considered a 
nineteenth century Renaissance or revival. 
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The student of art who has thus gained a 
fairly clear idea of its history and has fa- 
miliarized himself with the noted works of 
the recognized masters, ancient and modern, 
will have learned what are the standards of 
truth and beauty and majesty and he will 
have acquired some hint too of the details of 
execution that, to the artistic eye, reveal the 
greatest beauties. He will appreciate the 
fact that ‘‘ a life passed among pictures makes 
not a painter—else the policeman in the Na- 
tional Gallery might assert himself,’ as 
Whistler has said, and he will long to know 
more of the specific aims of the artist and the 
means by which he expresses his own indi- 
viduality and feelings in the painted land- 
scape, for instance. 

Having learned to search in a work of art 
for the meaning of the artist, one is led next 
to seek to understand the technique, and that, 
as I have intimated, he can never master un- 
less he has learned to paint. But he may be 
told what the qualities are for which he is to 
look, and he may learn to see them in a great 
measure. 

I may suggest a few of the questions he is 
to ask and answer for himself as he stands 
before a painting : 

First of all is it beautiful ? 

What does it mean ? 

Does it record the truths of nature with 
fidelity to the truths of art ? 

In composition or arrangement is it well 
proportioned and artistically symmetrical ? 

Is it true in the drawing; are the lines 
rhythmic or vigorous ? 

Has it atmosphere that appears completely 
to surround and envelope the objects in the 
picture, separating them from the back- 
groundand from one another ? 

Are the colors rendered with close regard, not 
for the known local hues of separate objects, 
but for those hues as affected by light, shadow, 
distance, atmosphere, and reflection? 

Are the proper values of the color masses 
maintained and is the color tone of the work 
agreeable? 

Then there is the ineffable something that 
constitutes art and differentiates it from a 
photographic reproduction ; has the picture 
that? Itisnot easy tosay what that some- 
thing is which the individuality and soul of 
the artist impart to his work in interpreting 
nature according to his mood and point of 
view. It is to painting what the orator’s or 
actor’s facial expression and vocal intonation 
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are in the interpretation of written words. It 
is the difference between Mr. J. G. Brown and 
Mr. Whistler, for example, in the painting 
of a bootblack, let mesay. By the one brush 
it is a bootblack—‘“‘ simply that and nothing 
more.’’ The other would present an artistic 
revelation, nota mere copy, but an expres- 
sion of the artist’s individual and character- 
istic translation of his model into something 
very far from the commonplace subject. 

We have to thank the poetic painters of 
Holland for first introducing into their pic- 
tures that quality which now has become al- 
most the chief aim of the painter, namely the 
true expression of atmospheric effect. Noth- 
ing else is so much everywhere as atmosphere 
and nothing else is so unrecognized in the 
works of the old time masters. It modifies 
the color and even the form of every object in 
the view to a greater or less degree according 
to its conditions. The familiar object whose 
form and color the eye has learned to know 
by heart, is softened and subordinated to its 
proper place in the scene by this subtile in- 
fluence ; and it is one of the faults of the be- 
ginner in art study to require in the picture 
and to think he can see in fact, what he 
knows really exists at a distance, but which 
in truth his eyecannot perceive. The blades 
of grass or the leaves of a tree that in the fore- 
ground may be actually counted, exist no 
less three hundred yards away, but they 
must then be painted as masses of color and 
light and shadeand notin detail. Itis almost 
as difficult for the student of nature not to see 
too much as to see enough and see it rightly. 

So far as a definition and exposition of the 
nature of light and shade, tone, linear and 
aérial perspective, composition, values, tone, 
texture, and brushwork as applied to painting 
may be set forth in writing, noone has un- 
dertaken the work more intelligently and lu- 
cidly than Mr. John C. Van Dyke, whose lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Art for Art's Sake,’’ delivered be- 
fore the students of Rutgers and Columbia 
Colleges, have been reprinted in book-form. 
With the “History of Art’? and Mr. Van 
Dyke’s lectures at hand and with access to 
the admirable Braun’s autotypes or photo- 
graphs of the classical works of art, one needs 
only an opportunity to visit a good art gal- 
lery to study intelligently what he may see 
and get from that study much delight. 

I have not advised the reading of Ruskin, 
and this omission may seem to require a 
word of explanation, because no one else who 
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has written on art is so identified with the 
subject. I fancy there can be no question as 
tothe beauty of Mr. Ruskin’s composition 
nor as to his enthusiasm for the beautiful in 
nature and art, but I should warn the student 
against accepting the brilliant sophistries of 
the literary master. Mr. Ruskin’s enthusi- 
asm has made of him a hobbyist, and he has 
permitted himself to be carried away by his 
own splendid flow of words, as too many 
others have been similarly influenced. But 
the fact remains, I think, that Mr. Ruskin’s 
dogmas are fallacious. He is simply wrong 
in his premises usually, but that is small 
hindrance to him in proving his position to 
his own satisfaction. If one can read Ruskin 
with discretion, with a grain of salt in short, 
he is a delightful companion, but is quite as 
likely to get the truth from a perusal of Mr. 
Thackeray’s charming account of his im- 
pressions in the art galleries of Paris. 

When the student ceases, as he must pres- 
ently, to find pleasure in mere preciseness 
and exactness and conventionality, and to be 
touched by the poetic sentiment which the 
artist has sought to express through the me- 
dium of form, color, and atmosphere, he may 
be sure he is progressing rightly and is en- 
titled then to express his likes and dislikes 
frankly according as the painter’s mood and 
his own are in sympathy. 

Perhaps a word about Impressionism,* so- 
called, and the recent expounders of the 
theories of the Luminarists—those advanced 
painters who deal with the problems of sun- 
light as it is, broken, refracted, reflected, 
and vibrated—may not be amiss, for the 
works of extremists in these so-called move- 
ments are wont to cry out aggressively as in 
the voice of one proclaiming a new gospel. 
But be patient with them, though they may 
appear to you sometimes to be maddened by 
a prismatic nightmare. They are not al- 
together wrong in theiraims ; indeed are very 
nearly right sometimes and when their first 
wild enthusiasm for violet shadows, yellow 
sunlight, and spots and patchesof decomposed 
light has spent itself, the reaction will carry 
them to that middle ground where they may 
meet in happy compromise with the academ- 
ical draftsmen, who will gain quiteas much 
of artas the impressionists, if not more, in 
the union of forces. 





* The doctrine that natural objects should be painted 
as they first strike the eye, reproducing the impression 
made upon the mind. 
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BY THE REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. 


[December 3.] 


\ r y HICHEVER hypothesis, law or 
theistic, is honestly accepted will 
be measurably acted on. If that 
of a God is accepted, experience 
shows that with it, in general if not always, 
will be accepted His character as a righteous 
moral Governor. Supposing men to act on 
the supposition of such a God, it is certain 
that no grave harm will come of the action in 
any event, while it may open on the soul the 
gates of eternal life. But if men act on the 
supposition of No-God, they may be ruined 
remedilessly in case there is such a Being. 
Nearly all theists claim it will be so: a very 
plausible revelation affirms and reaffirms the 
claim in the most positivemanner. And cer- 
tainly, very severe results are by no means 
improbable. For, if there is a God, it is ex- 
ceedingly important that men should know 
it ; and if He is righteous—as certainly is not 
improbable—He greatly desires them to know 
it, and has given them suitable means for 
knowing, and so will be severely displeased 
with their atheism. 

It would obviously be irrational to choose 
the least useful and safe of two hypotheses in 
other respects equal. Noman in his senses 
would advise such a step in secular matters. 
If observation shows anything, it is that the 
most salutary and safe course is usually the 
one accommodated to fact ; and indeed sucha 
course cannot in general be that which is ac- 
commodated to a falsehood. From the nature 
of the case, courses accommodated to a false- 
hood, and so in positive conflict with the real 
nature and relations of things, must in gen- 
eral be attended with more difficulty, expense, 
and damage than those in harmony with such 
nature and relations. 

The Theistic Hypothesis is greatly the fairest 
and sublimest. 

Other things being equal, the fairest and 
sublimest hypothesis has the best claim on 
us—on our faith as well as our affections. It 
has most the aspect of a truth. 

Soul—whether regarded as an immaterial 
substance, or simply as the sum of certain 
qualities occasionally found in connection 


with certain organic forms—soul, with its 
will, feeling, intelligence, and capacities for 
happiness and virtue, is universally felt by 
thinking men to be the highest as well as the 
most mysterious sort of known being. Not 
the grandest masses of matter ; such as moun- 
tains, oceans, stars—not the most subtle end 
forceful material elements ; such, for example, 
as produce the phenomena of light, elec- 
tricity, and gravitation—not any conceivable 
combination of such elements, can compare 
in wonderfulness and nobleness with the soul 
of a Newton. Much less can any conceivable 
combination of such causes compare in these 
respects with an Eternal and essentially Infi- 
nite Soul that devises and produces all nat- 
ural organisms, and is capable of governing 
them and all things with infinite wisdom and 

sgoodness. - If, in addition, we suppose this 
great Being crowned with the glories of an 
infinite and everlasting actual felicity and 
virtue, as we are entitled to do for aught that 
appears to the contrary—a goodness efflor- 
escing into every imaginable beauty of hue 
and form ; a goodness bathing the whole Di- 
vine Nature in the rosy lights of an unut- 
terable tenderness and mercy and love, whose 
warm floods overflow to the remotest terms 
of the creation, and insure to it the utmost 
possible measure of blessed results—what 
shall we say of suchan object? It makes the 
heart leap to look toward it. 

The Theistic Hypothesis is greatly the most in 
accordance with the convictions and traditions 
of mankind, especially of the most enlightened 
and moral part of mankind. 

You could almost count up on your fingers 
the men who, leaving the attitude of mere 
doubters, have come to positively affirm and 
positively believe that Nature was actually 
produced inconformity with the law hypothe- 
sis. On the other hand, those who so posi- 
tively and firmly believe in the divine origin 
of Nature that they could freely die for their 
faith are almost innumerable. I should like 
to see the man who could die for the law hy- 

pothesis ! 
Further, the divine origin of Nature is the 
strong popular faith of whole nations and 
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generations, constituting the most intelli- 
gent and best-behaved part of the race. Much 
of this faith, indeed, is not that of martyrs ; 
but most of it is a faith that shudders at the 
very name of atheist, and at the very idea of 
a godless universe. And the Jews, the 
Christians, the Mohammedans, the Hindoos 
with their affiliated races—to say nothing of 
smaller peoples—the believing nations cov- 
ered by these names include in their mighty 
circumference nearly all the science and civil- 
ization and semi-civilization and respectable 
morals the world can boast. 

Further, the whole body of mankind, past 
and present, with a few trifling exceptions, 
firmly believe in at least one Great Intelli- 
gence of a grade indefinitely superior to the 
human and worthy of worship. Every na- 
tion has some divinity. There is no country 
without temples, altars, priests. In all cli- 
mates, under all governments, through all 
stages of society from the most barbaric to 
the most cultivated, man humbles himself be- 
fore great invisible personal powers. The 
traveler into unexplored countries about as 


much expects to find them supplied with 


deities as he expects to find them supplied 
with men. The traveler into distant ages, 
whatever direction he takes, about as much 
expects to find men worshiping as he does to 
find them eating and drinking. The cultus* 
is everywhere—it expresses the faith of all 
nations and ages in at least .one Great 
Superhuman intelligence who holds sanct- 
uary within such holy names, before whose 
power and wisdom the greatest of men 
should uncover, and from whose undefined 
and dreamy greatness one should not be 
surprised to see issuing any conceivable 
wonders. I use universal language. It is 
because the dissenters from this generic The- 
ism are so few as to be absolutely inappreci- 
able in the presence of the empires and conti- 
nents and generations who hold it with pro- 
found and ineradicable faith. 


[December ro.] 


What means this great Plebiscitum ?+ What 
means this universal faith in at least one 
Worshipful Superhuman Intelligence—this 
chain of such faith stretching away back into 


* A system of religious belief and worship ; the rites and 
ceremonies employed in worship. 

t[Plé bis-si’tum.] In Roman antiquity this wasa law 
enacted by the common people under some subordinate 
plebian officer without the intervention of the senate. 
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the mists of history and even the adyta* of 
primeval tradition—this chain ever expand- 
ing toward Christian Theism as it passes 
through the more enlightened times and 
lands? If any man says that it means noth- 
ing, or that it does not flex itselfsignificantly 
in the direction of God, my eyes dilate upon 
him withastonishment. Is heserious? Does 
he mean what he says ? 

It cannot be denied that universal and very 
ancient beliefs have sometimes proved false ; 
but still it is acknowledged in practical life 
that they are generally true, and are always 
to be accepted as true in the absence of all 
positive evidence to the contrary. Is there 
any positive evidence that there are no super- 
human intelligences? On the contrary, are 
they rather not favored by the fact of numer- 
ous orders of living beings below us in a long 
line of gradation down to microscope life? 
What authority has man for saying that the 
long line in its ascent ends with himself, or 
ends anywhere short of a Being of infinite 
proportions as compared with ourselves ? 

Further, there cannot be shown an instance 
of dateless and universal belief which has 
maintained its ground without abatement 
amid all advances of knowledge and morals, 
and which has even been enhanced by such 
advances, proving false. 

The false belief that the sun moves around 
the earth was universal at one time; but as 
knowledge increased this sort of astronomy 
weakened and passed away. The false belief 
in astrology,t in the lunar influence on the 
weather, is very ancient, and has had almost 
universal acceptauce ; but it has faded before 
advancing intelligence. 

The false belief that it is lawful to worship 
many deities, andto represent deity under ma- 
terial forms, was for ages well-nigh univer- 
sal ; but wherever at any time knowledge and 
character have improved, polytheism and 
idolatry have shown tendency to decline. See, 
for proof, the French Positivists.{ 

But French Positivists were hardly needed 
to prove this to any moderate reader of his- 


*(Ad’y-ta, singular number, adytum.] The innermost 
sanctuaries of ancient temples. 

t The science of the stars ; subsequently the art of judg- 
ing of the influences of the stars upon human affairs, and 
of foretelling the future by their position and aspects, 

t The believers in the philosophical doctrines founded 
by Auguste Comte (1798-1857), Positivism excludes every- 
thing but “ natural phenomena or properties of know- 
able things, together with their invariable relations of co- 
existence and succession as occurring in time and space.” 
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tory. The chief Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers seem to have always lived on or within 
the verge of monotheism,* spiritual monothe- 
ism ; and the more learned and better class of 
Brahmins at the present time, when drawn 
intoexplanations, take up very much the same 
position. 

On the other hand, this dateless and uni- 
versal belief in at least one Superhuman and 
Worshipful Intelligence has not been injured 
anywhere by a combined advance in knowl- 
edge and character; but the reverse. The 
Mohammedan nations, as such, believe as 
strongly asthe pagan—the Christian nations, 
as such, as strongly as the Moslem—the most 
advanced Christian nations as strongly as the 
least advanced. So far, indeed, from this belief 
declining with advancing intelligence and vir- 
tue, it shows in such case a general tendency 
toward a more refined and stupendous The- 
ism. 

See that swearing, swindling, drinking, 
gambling, dissolute, and ignorant frontier 
settlement! Which has the stronger and 
higher faith in the supernatural—that, or 
yonder cultured and virtuous New England 
village? Seethat good man ofto-day ! Make 
sure that when, twenty years hence, he has 
become a still better man—more solidly prin- 
cipled, more strictly conscientious, more loft- 
ily just, more tenderly and actively benevo- 
lent—his faith in God will stand on a still 
broader base and pierce the heavens with a 
still loftier apex. It is simple experience. 
Never stood pyramid more stably and sub- 
limely than stood the faith of Sir David 
Brewster } at the age of four score and seven— 
a faiththat had grown through the long years 
as fast as his ever growing intelligence and 
goodness. 


[December 17.] 

Look at it. A dateless and universal be- 
lief in at least one Great Intelligence of a 
grade indefinitely superior to the human— 
whence came this mighty epidemic? Did it 
spring naturally from a low moral and intel- 
lectual condition of therace at large—as fevers 
and ignes fatui{ do from marshes—or from 


*[Mon/o-the iz’m.] The doctrine that thereis but one 
God. 


+ (1781-1868.) A Scotch physicist of whom it is said, ‘‘ he 
did more than any other man of his day to popularize 
science.” 

t Phosphorescent lights which appear at night over 
marshy grounds, probably caused by the decomposition 
ofanimal or vegetable matter, or by inflammable gases, 
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the selfish efforts of governments and incip- 
ient priesthoods ; or from both? Either or- 
igin would be inconsistent with the fact that 
a combined advance in knowledge and morals 
is found to affect the faith favorably. Did it 
spring from the evident profitableness of the 
faith in the sight of all mankind? This were 
strongly in its favor as being true. Did it 
spring from the fact that it is intrinsically 
and universally palatable, if not profitable? 
Who can say that? No-religion makes no 
exactions whatever; the easiest religion 
known to men makes great exactions, and 
makes them constantly. Self-restraint and 
sacrifice are the common and statute law of 
every religious system. Not a worship but 
includes endless expenses, labors, cares, and 
fears. Codes of regulations must becarefully 
studied out, and watchfully conformed to. 
Pilgrimages, penances, works from the twelve 
labors of Hercules * downward, must be ac- 
cepted. Temples must be built, altars fed, 
costly rites maintained, priesthoods sup- 
ported. In fine, to mere nature, a religion is 
a cramping formula for this world ; while it 
offers for another world only what, according 
to the atheistic theory, a man is equally at 
liberty to expect without aGod. So it would 
seem to be intrinsically an unpopular sys- 
tem. 

That such a system could have fought its 
way from nothing into virtually universal ac- 
ceptance, and maintained itself there unfal- 
teringly from immemorial antiquity to the 
present, without any real support from either 
the reason, the experience, or the interest of 
mankind—could even have brightened and 
ascended with advancing knowledge and 
morals, and all asthe product of the hideous 
incubation of wickedness upon general igno- 
rance and wickedness—is, to say the least, far 
from being a plain matter. It hasa strong 
look of incredibility. It savors mightily of 
self-contradiction. Plainly, it would take 
more argument than most minds can compass 
to give even plausibility to such an explana- 
tion. As to demonstrating its adequacy, 
such a thing is out of the question. The 
very idea is absurd. 

But if we suppose a primeval revelation of 


*The most celebrated hero of Greek antiquity. For a 
crime he had committed he was sentenced to serve Eurys. 
theus his cousin, for twelve years, after which he should 
become immortal. Eurystheusdemanded of hima series 
of desperate adventures which are known as the “twelve 
labors.” 
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God ; that the doctrine was gradually lowered 
and corrupted to a great extent by the moral 
and intellectual lapses of the race ; that never- 
theless it commended itself so mightily to 
their fundamental instincts, essential reason, 
and great wants that even such potent sources 
of error could never quite overpower it among 
any considerable body of mankind ; and that, 
just as soon as these incubi are lifted, the 
elastic and irrepressible doctrine proceeds to 
expand toward its normal and original gran- 
deur—I say, if we suppose this, we have an 
explanation of the general faith in worshipful 
superhuman beings, and of its obvious par- 
tiality for intelligence and virtue, which is 
perfectly natural and perfectly sufficient ; in- 
tuitively so. The adequacy of the explana- 
tion is perfectly axiomatic. Not a word need 
be said in its defense, especially in view of 
the fact that all the most eminent mythologists 
of the present day are agreed in the opinion 
that Monotheism lies at the foundation of all 
pagan mythology. 

No one who in these times and lands admits 
wonderfully superhuman beings, but will go 
further andadmita God. Asa matter of fact, 
those who admit them do invariably admit a 
true God. Anditoughttobe so. For this 
admission takes away, on the one hand, the 
only serious appearance of an objection to a 
God, and, on the other hand, vastly intensi- 
fies the difficulty of accounting for Nature 
without Him ; indeed, makes such an account 
impossible, if we may trust the mathematical 
doctrine of chances. The only apparent ob- 
jection to a God that has much weight with 
most persons, is His failure to manifest Him- 
self in overwhelming appeal to our senses 
and experience ; and this objection is recog- 
nized as invalid just as soon as one admits 
any invisible intelligences above man who 
mingle in human affairs. 

When one admits intelligences above man 
and yet not eternal, he has introduced into 
the begun Nature that needs to be accounted 
for a new element of difficulty vastly greater 
than any it before contained. If it is some- 
what hard to understand and show how blind 
causes can produce an intelligent man, it 
must be vastly harder to understand and 
show how such causes can produce an 
Intelligence vastly superior to man and 
able to make a man. In fact, the mathe- 


matics of chances forbids our attempting 
to account for Nature by blind causes after 
the admission of such a Being. 
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[ December 24.]. 

Such is the theistic hypothesis as compared 
with its sole rival. While perfectly sufficient, 
and, to say the least, a priori credible as 
any, it is greatly the simplest ; the surest, 
the sublimest ; the safest ; the most salutary ; 
and the most in accordance with the convic- 
tions and traditions of mankind, especially of 
the most enlightened and moral part of man- 
kind. In each of these respects it has almost 
infinitely the advantage over the law hypothe- 
sis. And, according tothe maxims and prac- 
tice of philosophy in other things, such an 
aggregate superiority as this ought to cause 
the doctrine of a God to be promptly accepted 
and fully rested on as the true explanation of 
Nature. Whatever secular hypothesis could 
claim as much would be accepted without 
hesitation by ali impartial men. It would be 
considered triumphantly established. To 
oppose it would be considered altogether ab- 
surd. And no man of science, witha repu- 
tation to lose, would for one moment think 
of venturing an opposition. On thecontrary, 
a hypothesis so strongly fortified with veri- 
similitudes* and superiorities over all com- 
petitors would ascend the throne of faith, and 
robe itselfin the purple ofall her prerogatives, 
by unanimous acclamation of the Baconian 
philosophy, of scientific usage, and of the 
entire college of scholarly men. 

So reigns to day the Newtonian hypothesis 
of gravity. It is everywhere supreme—in the 
books, in the schools, in the innermost con- 
victions of all intelligent men. Nothing 
moves wing, or opens mouth, or peeps against 
it. And yet do we see the principle of gravity ? 
Not at all. Have we proved by experience 
that each particle of matter, away to the uni- 
verse’s last outskirt, attracts every other par- 
ticle with a force proportioned directly to its 
own quantity of matter and inversely to the 
square of the distance between the particles? 
Not at all. Has it ever been demonstrated that 
the vortices of Descartes, { or even the crys- 





* Probable truths. 

tThe philosophy of induction, or the process of drawing 
general conclusions from particular cases, It was socalled 
from the supposition that Bacon (1561-1626) was the orig- 
inator of it. 

t[Da-kart.] (1569-1650.) A French philosopher. In his 
system of philosophy, called the Cartesian system, the vor- 
tices were a collection of material particles, forming a 
fluid or ether, endowed with a rotatory motion about 
an axis and filling all space. By means of these part- 
icles, Descartes accounted for the motions of the uni- 
verse. 

















tal machinery of Hipparchus and Ptolemy * 
cannot be so amended and appendixed as to 
explain all the astronomical motions thus far 
known? Not at all. 

Whence, then, that triumphant acceptance 
of the Newtonian principle and law of grav- 
ity? Simply from its superior merits asa 
hypothesis. Newton started a bare suppo- 
sition. It was found to explain fact after 
fact. It kept onexplaining. It has gone on 
up to the present time triumphantly explain- 
ing, in fields so broad, in fields so various, in 
fields so numerous and high, that our confi- 
dence in its power to explain the whole round 
of astronomical motions is quite complete. 
We deem it perfectly sufficient. And shall 
any venture to blame the theist for accepting 
and relying upon the theistic hypothesis for 
precisely the same reasons somewhat intensi- 
fied and enlarged ? 

Confident as the astronomer may be that 
the clew which has not failed him yet in his 
wide terrene and stellar wanderings, would 
not fail him though his travels should go on 
tocover all the fields of Nature with footprints, 
still what he feels is not such a confidence as 
every sane man has that there is not a thing 
embraced by space whose origin the hypothe- 
sis of a God will not completely account for 
with infiniteease. This latter is the confidence 
of absolute, axiomatic, immeasurable knowl- 
edge. The other is merely the confidence of 
faith froma large induction of particulars. 
It is vastly probable—I consent to say mor- 
ally certain—to at least philosophers, that 
this key of gravity will unlock the whole as- 
tronomical movement; it is mathematically 
certain to the entire sweep of humanity that 
this key of Theism will unlock and explain as 
to origin all the latitudes and longitudes of 
Nature. 


[December 31.] 

A word more. For what would a man re- 
ject this vastly superior Theism? What 
does he gain by putting aside this account of 
Nature which carries itself so regally, is 
greatly the simplest, the surest, the sub- 
limest, the safest, the most salutary, and the 
most suited to the convictions and traditions 

*[Tol’e-my.] A Greco-Egyptian scientist, said to have 
lived in the second century, A.D.; the author of the 
“Great Astronomical Construction,” which contains 
nearly all that isknown ofthe astronomical theeries and 
observations of long ago. The most important part of 
the work is the catalogue of the stars deduced from that 
constructed by Hipparchus, 
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of mankind? Is he afraid of a personal 
God—lest that sharp-sighted Omnipotence 
should bring him to account for his conduct? 
Pray, in what respect would he be better off 
with a Nature constructed by law! Doesthe 
law scheme necessarily do away with sin? 
Does it do away, necessarily, with responsi- 
bility for sin? Does it, as a matter of course, 
even lessen the avalanche of penalty which 
the sinner may have to encounter? Not at 
all. 

Ifa mist of atoms can really make this 
wonderful Nature which no man could make 
unless his faculties of wisdom and power 
were infinitely expanded—that is, if this 
mist seethes practically with an infinite effi- 
ciency, and its forces and laws taken together 
are fully equivalent, so far as the production 
of results is concerned, to that infinite power 
and wisdom which the Theistic hypothesis 
ascribes to God—then we have, to all intents 
and purposes, a material God. 

Now if men choose to call this wonderful 
thing by the name of Law, let them. Ifthey 
choose to say it is unintelligent, let them. 
But let them not deceive themselves with 
names. What they actually have is some- 
thing that can do things after a manner of 
unlimited wisdom and power. In short, itis 
practically the equivalent of a God, if not God 
Himself. 

What is their compensation for espousing 
the hypothesis that is the most intricate and 
far-fetched and uncertain and hazardous and 
hurtful and homely and hostile to the con- 
victions and traditions of mankind? Their 
costly scheme—for the sake of which they 
are at the trouble and unreasonableness of 
such holocaust* sacrifice of philosophy and 
taste and utility and venerable traditions— 
their costly scheme leaves men open tojust 
as formidable possibilities as does Theism. 
The sinner has just as much reason to trem- 
ble before that astute Cauldron of mechanical 
and chemical forces that can make such a 
universe as this as he has to tremble before a 
personal God. Such a crafty Nebula is as 
fearful as God—only it can neither love nor 
be loved. It is as fearful as God toa sinner— 
though the atheist will never believe it, but 
will, while treating law as if almighty and 
all-wise for fashioning things, treat it as all- 
weak and all-foolish for the purpose of moral 
government. 





* A sacrifice consumed by fire. 
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for freely rendered from the Greek in- 

to the English mode of speech it is 
earth-lore. To those who are familiar with the 
many meanings of the Greek Jogos which 
makes the latter part of the word, the sense 
goes yet further, and includes the explana- 
tion of the phenomena pertaining to the 
planet. 

As is the case with the other sciences, the 
limits of geology require some consideration. 
When we consider this sphere as one of that 
celestial family which constitutes the solar 
system, we inevitably touch upon astronomy. 
Very often the geologist deals with questions 
which lie within the domain of physics, or of 
chemistry. Again, in tracing the successive 
periods, he finds that his problems lead him 
into the domains of the botanist or the zodlo- 
gist. When he deals with the last stages of 
the development of life he finds himself in 
contact with human remains, so that the his- 
tory of mankind and of human customs, the 
sciences of anthropology and ethnology must 
be called on to lend their aid to his researches. 
In fact, every branch of physical and bio- 
logical science has to enter into the /ogos, or 
explanation oftheearth. Thus wesee thatthe 
earth-lore is not to be regarded as a separate 
branch of learning, but should rather be con- 
sidered as an accumulation of knowledge, the 
separate parts being bound together by the 
fact that they all pertain to the history of this 
majestic orb, and serve to give us an account 
of its order and its history. 

In organizing the instruction in the depart- 
ment of geology of the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University, an experience 
of many years has shown that for theoretical 
as well as practical purposes it is necessary to 
divide the science into six distinct branches, 
namely, chemical, dynamic, organic, historic, 
geographic, and economic geology. Each of 
these branches represents a field which has to 
be separately cultivated by peculiar methods, 

and by men specially trained for the work. 
The test of practice has shown that no one 
man, however good his general knowledge of 
the subject may be, can manage to compass 


T HE science of geology is happily named, 


the knowledge of fact and the skill in method 
demanded in more than one of these divisions 
where the instruction is to include the most 
advanced kind of work. In the school above 
mentioned, fourteen teachers have been found 
necessary fairly to cover the ground, although 
the scheme is still far from being perfect. 

Chemical geology, including mineralogy 
and the structure of rocks which depends 
upon their mineral composition, takes ac- 
count of the results which arise from the laws 
regulating the combination of atoms and 
molecules, and also of those modes of order 
which give rise to crystalline forms. Ina 
subordinate branch of this great subject, 
which receives the independent name of li- 
thol’o-gy, or pe-trog’ra-phy, the inquiry goes 
yet further, taking account of the structure of 
rocks as far as that structure is intimate and 
due to the forms and interactions of the crys- 
talline or other bits of which the rock mass is 
madeup. As the Greek names applied tothis 
division indicate, its students are concerned 
with the nature and structure of rocks, so 
far as those features are dependent on ac- 
tions occurring within the masses of this 
nature. 

The dynamic geologist finds it his province 
to consider the action of those great forces 
which are involved in the construction and 
movement of the earth masses. He is es- 
pecially concerned with the nature, action, 
and effects of those forces which first assem- 
ble the materials of which strata are composed 
into beds which form upon the sea floors, 
and which in other modes of operation after- 
wards lift these deposits into dry land, often 
folding them into the ridges and furrows of 
mountain chains. To him falls alsothe in- 
tricate problems which have to be dealt with 
in interpreting the nature and effect of the dis- 
locations which occur in the rocks. He has to 
trace the laws of faulting or folding, and un- 
travel the intricacies connected with the for- 
mation of mineral veins. More than any of 


his colleagues he has ever to bear in mind the 
operations of great forces acting upon the 
vast masses of the earth’s crust, and at every 
stage of his labor he has to call for the as- 





















sistance of his friends in the other branches 
of the science. 

In organic geo!ogy the inquirer makes it 
his theme to trace the steps by which living 
beings have developed from the very ancient 
past where we first find the records of life to 
the present day. Leaving all the details of 
these inquiries which especially pertain to 
the zodlogist or the botanist, to the specialists 
of those sciences, he still finds ample room 
for a host of inquiries which are commonly 
assembled under theterm of pa-lze-on-tol’o-gy, 
or the explanation of ancient life, which have 
rather more a geological than a biological im- 
pozt. Thus he traces here and there wherever 
he can find fragments of the successive strata 
containing organic remains, the series of 
steps by which particular forms, such as for 
instancethe elephants, have advanced in their 
development from ancient and very different 
species. 

As the existing varieties of animals and 
plants amount to several million species, 
and as each of a hundred or more stages of 
the past of our earth has had lands and seas 
peopled with only a little less wealth of sepa- 
rate forms, it may readily be conceived that 
the task of the palzeontologist is one of great 
labor. Every day reveals new fossils ; not 
infrequently the discovery of a novel set of 
beds may disclose hundreds of new forms 
which have to be given their place and classi- 
fication, and which when carefully studied 
throw new light on the history of the great 
organic procession across the vistas of time. 

The student of historic geology, taking the 
data afforded by the succession of strata, and 
with the aid of the learning which has been 
gathered in other branches of the science, en- 
deavors to reconstruct the history of the earth 
in such a manner that he maybe able to tell 
what was thecondition ofeach ofits great fields 
at every stage in the process of development. 
In a word, the inquirer in this department of 
the subject is particularly concerned with the 
division into chapters of the pages in the 
great stone book whose leaves are the strata 
of theearth. To each of these he endeavors to 
give a name which may in a way serve also 
asa date. He cannot fix this in terms of 
years, for the revolutions of the earth about 
the sun are hardly more fit for the measure- 
ments of such vast spaces of time than are 
the second beats of a clock in dividing the 
centuries of written history. Nevertheless 
the student of this subject does make a chro- 
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nology, which as it grows year by year from 
the accessions of knowledge serves as all else 
in the way of geology to extend our sense of 
order in the evolution of the earth. 

While the student of organic geology is 
principally concerned with successions in 
time, which pertain to living beings or the 
remains of those which have been alive, his 
colleague who is concerned with the historic 
side of the science has to take an even more 
extended view ; henecessarily considers some- 
thing of the problems concerning climate in 
different times and places, the interchanges 
of land and sea, and the march of those great 
organic armies, the faunas and floras, those as- 
semblages of animals and plants which dwell 
on the lands and in the seas, and which areever 
moving hither and yon with the inconstant 
geography of this world. Ina certain sense 
we may say that this division of the science 
is the stem of the great tree of earth-lore ; 
the contributions which come from it have 
served to lead the understandings of men 
further into the mysteries of the past than 
those which have been obtained in any other 
part of the science. 

Geography is commonly regarded as a mat- 
ter somewhat distinct from geology. Ex- 
perience however shows that although the 
political branch of the subject can in a narrow 
way be taught independently, any large con- 
sideration of the subject demands that it take 
account of the conditions which have given 
the earth its present aspect. In Harvard 
University, where the earth-sciences have 
been more extensively taught than in any 
other school in this country, and perhaps in 
Europe as well, it has been found necessary 
to place geography in close relation with all 
the other branches of geology. It is, in a 
word, recognized that the particular task of 
the geographer is to take account of all the 
existing features of the earth’s surface, the 
solid mass as well as its envelopes of water 
and of air, dealing with the problems they af- 
ford with all the light which the past history 
of the sphere can cast upon its existing con- 
dition. We may indeed term geography the 
geology ofthe present. Init the earth iscon- 
sidered not as a record of things which have 
been done, but as an exhibition of that inor- 
ganic and organic life which has from the 
beginning been the great spectacle of the 
sphere. 

It is the province of the geographic geolo- 
gist to consider the immediate relation of the 
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existing organic life, including that of man, 
tothe theaters ofland and sea. Takenina large 
way, the science assembles on the plane of 
the present age all those considerations de- 
rived from the study of the earth which are 
necessary to rationalize the actions which are 
now going on upon its surface. On one side 
it has a most important relation to human af- 
fairs, for it renders an account of the environ- 
ment to which man is now subjected, the con- 
ditions which so far determine his history as 
an individual, as a citizen, as a member of a 
race, and as a unit in the noble host of man- 
kind. It isthusa most extensive subject, 
and for its proper treatment in a great school 
demands the labor of three or four able and 
learned men who shall deal with its various 
branches. 

The last great division of geology is con- 
tained in the economic branch of the subject. 
Here the function of inquiry and teaching is 
to gather and set forth that body of knowl- 
edge concerning the rocks which has an im- 
mediate bearing on the development of the 
arts. The special aim is to gather into one 
story the principles which determine the as- 
semblage of the various useful minerals, 
metals, andearthy mattersin the rocks, in the 
form of beds and veins; to show how they 
may be discovered and brought to the use of 
man. At first sight, economic geology may 
appear to be asomewhat limited subject ; there 
is indeed a common notion that applied 
science involves less learning, andis perhaps 
somewhat less dignified than that which is 
quite separate from practical considerations. 
In fact, however, the branch of earth-lore 
which relates to the utilities calls fora very 
remarkable combination on the part of those 
who profess it, of wide-ranging theoretical 
knowledge, a clear idea of many complicated 
industries, and a keen sense of what is com- 
monly termed business, the result being that 
economic geologists of high grade are among 
the rarest of learned men. The writer, during 
a long experience in charge of geological in- 
struction, has found it more difficult to select 
men who were evidently fit for this particular 
group of tasks than for any other in the field 
which he has had to cultivate. 

The economic geologist finds that the range 
and scope of the knowledge which he must 
possess are increasing with startling rapid- 
ity. In fact, the progress of the arts is add- 
ing to the demands men are making upon the 
earth in such a measure that before long those 
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who give advice concerning mineral resources, 
or who profess knowledge concerning them, 
will have to divide up the field. When the 
first Europeans came to this country, they 
looked to the rocks for not more than a dozen 
different materials ; excluding the varieties of 
building stones and gems, all the progress of 
man down to the time of Queen Elizabeth had 
not taught him to seek in the earth for more 
than a score of materials which he could turn 
to account inthe manufacturing arts. At 
the present time the under-earth industries 
afford the basis from which many hundred 
very important products are obtained, and no 
year now goes by without adding something 
of value to this list. A large part of the prog- 
ress which is now carrying our arts forward 
with such amazing celerity is due to the 
ever-increasing knowledge of what the vast 
storehouse of the rocks may afford for the 
uses of man. 

We cannot describe a science as we would 
a city ; its shape is not fixed norits station 
permanent. Those who are enlisted in its 
service are like troops on the march ; their 
stations are ever changing ; we should not ex- 
pect to find them on the morrow where they 
were to-day. On this as well as on other ac- 
counts, the foregoing brief description of ge- 
ology is in many ways inadequate. It does 
not represent the science as it was twenty 
years ago, nor will it fairly describe what it 
will be at the beginning of the next century. 
From time to time the importance of particu- 
lar lines of work increases, while that of other 
branches for the moment becomes less fruit- 
ful. 

Thus within a decade petrography, or the 
study of the intimate structure of rocks by 
the aid of the microscope and other optical 
instruments, has attained a remarkable im- 
portance ; we may say indeed that the re- 
searches in this field have afforded a larger body 
of results than has been attained in any other 
year. 

That branch of the science which treats 
particularly of the forces which are at work 
upon and within the planet known as dynamic 
geology alone seems to maintain its stead- 
fast march. The field of its inquiries is so 
large that there is always some problem of 
commanding interest which is under consid- 
eration, and which yields a rich harvest 
of knowledge. In its minor divisions, such as 
seismology [sis-mol’o-gy], the science of earth- 
quakes ; vul-can-ol’o-gy, which deals with ig- 

















neous } actions ; glaciology [gla-shi-ol’o-jy], 
which is concerned with the causes and 
modes of action of the successive ice periods ; 
as wellas the many other divisions which re- 
late to particular groups of phenomena, we 
find an array of problems which are always 
receiving new light from the progress of the 
physical sciences. Ten years ago the active 
geologists who were pursuing dynamic stud- 
ies were largely interested in the phenomena 
of volcanoes and earthquakes ; those subjects 
being in part and for the time exhausted, their 
researches have been directed to other realms 
of inquiry. Glacial action in the success- 
ive geological epochs is receiving more at- 
tention than any other group of problems. 
Although the partition of the earth-science 
into separate fields, an arrangement made 
necessary by the vast expanse of the realm, 
tends somewhat to divide geologists in their 
immediate aims, all the votaries of this learn- 
ing find that their studies have a substantial 
unity ; that no branch of the work can be suc- 
cessfully pursued in ignorance of the import- 
ant results which have been attained in the 
others. The reason of this unity and the 
measure in which it enforces the sympathetic 
collaboration of investigators in every part 
of the field isto be found in the essential 
oneness of all the work which goes on in and 
upon the terrestrialsphere. Wherever their 
labors may lie, geologists are always engaged 
in tracing the interaction of certain great and 
continuously operating forces which have 
acted from the beginning of time, or at least 
from the earliest ages of which they have 


t[Ig’ne-us ] Resulting from or produced by the action 
of fire. The Latin word for fire isignis. 
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any record. In largest measure this energy 
which moves the machinery of the earth comes 
to itin the continuous tide of light and heat 
which is sent forth from the sun. In smaller 
share, but still in most important ways, the 
work of the world is accomplished by the heat 
which resides in its interior, though it is all 
the while flowing away into space. 

These two classes of energy, which we 
may term the celestial and the terrestrial, 
are under the conditions established by the 
properties of matter, continually and inter- 
actively at work in shaping the destinies of 
the planet. In an immediate sense, at least, 
every movement of the earth material from 
the uplifting of the continents, the arching 
ofthe mountains, and the outbreaks of the 
volcanoes to the life currents which course 
through the tiniest insect, are expressions of 
the work done by these classes of energy. 

A large view of geological science will show 
the reader that its peculiar province is to in- 
terpret the present of the earth by its past, to 
show how the majesty and the beauty of this 
world as well as the foundations of human 
action have been established by the slow, un- 
erring processes of the ages. More than any 
other science it now gives, and is hereafter 
to afford in ever-increasing measure, those 
perspectives which will serve to enlarge the 
views of men as to their place in the universe. 
A man is what his vistas make him; all his 
enlargement comes from the outlook into the 
moral and the physical realm in which he has 
his being. In the realm of visible things, 
geology discloses more, and more important 
truths than any other science ; it is moreover 
not wanting in lessons of a moral nature. 
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country, can remember to-day what 
Italy was at the outcome of the Wars 
of Independence (1870) when Abraham Lin- 
coln, the immortal martyr president, first es- 
tablished diplomatic relations between the 
young nation and the United States. But 
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those who feel interested in the statistics and 
facts that are the daily history of actual life 
of the European nations, may easily realize 
to the full extent the progress made by Italy 
within the last thirty years, in the field of 
Instruction, Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, although this subject is here treated 
in a summary way. 
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The low degree of education of the Italian 
emigrants coming to the United States (of 
whom about 93 per cent are frugal land tillers 
and hard laborers), and, on the other side, the 
growing figures of their immigration to this 
country, concur in maintaining the ancient 
belief that progress is somewhat backward in 
the Mediterranean peninsula. However, a 
rapid survey of the economical conditions of 
Italy, as they were before her political inde- 
pendence and unity, compared to her present 
standing in the field of agriculture, trading, 
and commerce, and superior and special in- 
struction, will furnish a basis for a more 
equitable judgment; and convince, per- 
chance, the student of history that the pe- 
culiar genius of Italy is once more reviving, 
and engaged, not only in the progress of art, 
traditional with the Italians, but also in 
those pursuits of a more practical nature that 
lead nations and races in the path of high 
civilization and of great achievements. 

Owing to the political tyranny of foreign 
rulers, which kept for so long the different 
parts of the Italian family separated, and to 
the utter inadequacy of easy means of com- 
munication by land and sea, and of postal 
and telegraph public services, the provinces 
of Italy and their principal centérs, during 
those years, were practically condemned to a 
state of isolation from one another ; with no 
possibility of a commercial intercourse of a 
progressive development. 

Deprived of a proper system of regular na- 
tional irrigation (which to-day covers the 
surface of 3,340,000 acres) and of all those 
modern mechanical implements and scientific 
methods and devices of cultivation by which 
the farmer of this country secures the annual 
treasures of agriculture, the fertile soil of 
Italy, formerly the granery of Europe, re- 
mained almost fruitless, yielding to the culti- 
vator only the strict necessities of life. 

The following few statistical figures will 
show how, under the stimulus of a new na- 
tional life, the Italians could, from such a 
degree of stagnation, rise to a state of con- 
scious activity, enabling them to affirm once 
more their influence, not only in the home 
market, but already in numerous articles for 
exportation. 

Since 1860, out of the 1,700,000 acres of un- 
cultivated or neglected lands, involving an 
expense of 300,000,000 francs,* 1,140,000 have 
been reduced to a profitable culture, the an- 


* About $60,000,000. 
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nual agrarian* and forestalt production of 
Italy reaching now (1893) $1,000,000,000. 
The raw silk produced in Italy on a large 
scale, owing to the extensive culture of the 
mulberry tree, was last year 46,000,000 kilo- 
grams{; the estimated value of domestic 
animals, such as horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, which in 1881 brought 1,814 million 
francs, is now calculated to reach the sum 
of 2,190 million. 

These results are accountable above all to 
the works of irrigation that have been done 
by the Italian government, in order to secure 
a watering surface of 4,340,000 acres, while a 
surface of 2,800,000 acres is still under way 
to be provided with channels of irrigation 
at the cost of about 800,000,000 francs, a 
task undertaken under a system of annual 
progression. The changed uses of mechan- 
ical implements for agriculture, unknown to 
Italian husbandmen thirty years ago, are be- 
coming every day more numerous, and in all 
the provinces of the peninsula a general 
habit for the cultivation of the soil follows. 

There are also other causes of greater pro- 
duction, above all the beneficial influence 
of the special and practical agrarian instruc- 
tion, established all over the country twenty 
years ago, of which the principal institutions 
are the Superior Agrarian School of Pise, 
with its cabinets of agricultural chemistry, 
cryptogamy, || agriculture, and rural economy; 
the Academies of Turin, Milan, Fermo, Iesi, 
Pesaro, Florence ; the two Superior Scientific 
Schools of Milan and Portici (Naples) ; the 
Forestal Institute at Vallombrosa ; ten spe- 
cial schools of viticulture? and enology,{ olive 
culture and oil; and horticulture, sylvicul- 
ture,** zodtomy}} and caseification ;{{ and 
twenty-five Practical Schools of Agriculture 
or Agricultural Institutions. There are also 
sections of agronomy|||| and agrimensory?@ at- 


* Relating to lands. 

+[For’est-al.] Relating to or derived from forests. 

$A kil/o-gram is equal to about 2.21bs. avoirdupois. 

| Krip-tog’a-my.] Obscure fructification, as in plants 
of the class cryptogamia. 

2[Vit’i-kul-ture.] Latin vztis, vine. 
the vine; grape growing. 

{[E nol/o-jy.] Greek oinos, wine. The artof making 
wine. 

** The culture of forest trees. 

+t [Z6-ot’o-my.] The dissection or the anatomy of ani- 
mals, 

tt Latin, caseous, cheese, facere, to make. Cheese mak- 
ing. 

[| [A-gron’o-my.] The management of land. 

#[Ag-ri-men’so-ry.] The measurement or surveying of 
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tached to the seventy: five Technical Superior 
Institutes of the country. Agrarian instruc- 
tion, finally, is imparted in the one hundred 
and twenty-five normal schools for males. 
All these schools (the academies not in- 
cluded) are at present attended by about four 
thousand pupils, especially dedicated to the 
study of agriculture and agrimensory, a 
figure that shows the ascendant direction in 
the solving of the problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture in Italy, for the develop- 
ment of the resources of which the country 
can dispose, with the view of freeing it grad- 
ually from the dependence of foreign markets. 

The first results of the efforts made in Italy 
toward exportation are already noticeable in 
the increased production of such articles as 
vines, olive oil, cheese, citrous fruits, silk, 
and cattle, and in the growing figures of ex- 
portation to foreign countries, with whom no 
commercial intercourse of any kind existed a 
quarter of a century ago; as shown in the 
last part of this article. 

IMMIGRATION.—The fact of Italian immi- 
gration being on the increase ought not to 
be taken as a unique consequence of the con- 
ditions of agriculture. While, as it is dem- 
onstrated by statistical reports, 93 per cent of 
the total number of Italian emigrants 
(293,631) for the year 1892 is furnished by 
land tillers and laborers, the main causes of 
the emigration from Italy are to be attributed 
also to a miscellaneous order of facts having 
only an indirect connection with agriculture. 

The following quotation from a statistical 
essay of the causes, character, ethnography, 
and figures of the Italian immigration (pre- 
pared by the author of this article at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Immigration of 
the United States Senate, and published in 
Calendar No. 1258, report 1333, 52nd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, ’92-93) will convey the 
most recent information that he could secure 
from official sources on the subject. 

On a population of thirty-one million in- 
habitants, the total number of Italian emi- 
grants has been, the last year, divided into 
two classes: permanent emigration, 175,520, 
temporary residence abroad, 118,111. The 
three principal countries where the migratory 
tide is directed are the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, and the United States. The progres- 
sion in number of the migratory movement 
from Italy can practically be calculated on 
the figures of Italian immigration to the 
United States; an insignificant item until 
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the middle of the century the Italian current 
reached the figure of 9,000 for the decade 1850 
to 1860, and 12,000 between 1860 and 1870. 
The Italian war having then come to an end, 
the next decade, 1870 to 1880, raised at once 
the latter figure to that of 50 000, but to in- 
crease in the next decade (1880-1890) to about 
300,000 immigrants. 

The Italian government justly alarmed at 
this extraordinary increase, ordered in 1884 
and again in 1888 a general inquest on the 
problem of emigration in order to find out in 
what measure emigration was useful or dan- 
gerous to the development of national agri- 
cultural resources. The mayors of the 8,256 
communes into which Italy is subdivided 
were requested by the government to state 
the causes and effects, as well as the number 
and the destination of the emigrants of their 
locality, by putting to their families such 
questions as to bring forth the most exhaust- 
ive information on the subject. The follow- 
ing were the condensed figures sent in by the 
mayors bearing on the emigration of the year 
1888 : 

Out of 234,555 adults who left Italy, 93 per 
cent were land laborers, and the rest almost 
all workingmen in small industries; 2,310 
communes only, out of 8,256, had furnished 
emigrants ; and of these numbers, 920 com- 
munes answered that the principal cause 
given for emigrating was the desire toward a 
betterment of condition ; 853 alleged poverty 
of means; 251 lack of work or occupation ; 
133 bad crops; 36 agrarian crisis; 177 gave 
different causes, such as increase of popula- 
tion, low wages, cheapness of products, 
sterility of their property, also letters and 
calls of friends or relatives from abroad or 
from agents of emigration, containing prom- 
ises of high wages, of free passage, etc., 
magnifying, in certain instances, especially 
in speaking of South America, the advan- 
tages to be derived by immigration in trans- 
atlantic countries. 

The result of this inquest was that a spe- 
cial legislation on emigration was voted by 
the Italian Parliament and approved by a 
royal decree (Jan. 10, 1889). The special ob- 
ject of the rules and regulations thus applied 
to emigration being intended to restrict and 
punish, above all ‘‘ promoted emigration,” 
inasmuch as many things have occurred, es- 
pecially in South America, detrimental tothe 
interests of the immigrants, who, allured by 
all sorts of promises, were induced to leave 
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their country at a sacrifice, and were aban- 
doned in regions where misery and oftentimes 
disease and death proved to be their fate. 

As to the future course of Italian emigra- 
tion, whether north or south, in its bearing on 
the internal development of modern Italy two 
causes exist that will again contribute in 
maintaining and perchance developing it, 
viz., the constant increase of the Italian pop- 
ulation (about 500,000 every year) and the 
accommodation and low rates offered by 
navigation. “Im fact, since 1876, from 17,- 
381,056 it reached the figure of 32,396,293 
tons of register in 1892, on a total of 105,286 
vessels that left or entered Italian ports in 
one year. 

A statistical account has not been made as 
yet, referring to the profits derived by Italy 
on the exchange of merchandise entered into 
by the fact of her emigration with foreign 
countries, but it is ascertained, as in thecase 
of the United States, that these commercial 
exchanges are in constant augmentation 
from year to year. 

It can, therefore, be logically assumed, on 
the strength of these premises, that, if vol- 
untary, not promoted, emigration is useful 
to those American countries where vast ter- 
ritories lie still abandoned or uncultivated, it 
proves beneficial to the old countries of 
Europe by establishing peaceful and useful 
relations among nations and between conti- 
nents across the ocean. 

InpDustTRY.—The wealthiest and most pow- 
erful nation is the one that produces the 
most skilled workingmen. When there is 
no industry largely established and developed 
in a large country there cannot be progress, 
but a state of dangerous stagnation in the 
whole national body. And this was the case 
with Italy during the first half of the present 
century; but as soon as the long warsin 
which the Italians had been engaged against 
their oppressors were over, and Rome pro- 
claimed the capital of a united Italy, indus- 
try, in all its variations began to appear in 
the principal towns and to be considered an 
indispensable factor of public welfare and 
prosperity. With Italy it was more a ques- 
tion of creation than of improvement, since 
no industry existed there, agriculture being 
backward and commerce crippled and reduced 
to the exchange of the necessities of life. 

No national currency existed at the time, 
and those who could dispose of capital, as a 
rule, had kept it unemployed in savings 


banks. Thus no industrial competition be- 
ing possible there was no machinery of any 
kind, no railway but 2,189 kilometers* in the 
whole peninsula, a figure advanced in 1892 
to that of 13,907 kilometers. 

In order to state summarily the vast differ- 
ence in the industrial conditions of Italy 
thirty years ago as stated above, and those 
resulting from the work of that period to the 
present it is sufficient to state the statistical 
figures of industry in the province of Milan 
considered as the most active and progressive 
center of commerce and industry of Italy. 
On a total population of 1,240,000 inhabitants 
(in the past generally interested only in ag- 
riculture and small trades and industries) to- 
day there are 142,354 skilled workingmen. 
This figure finds its logical correspondence 
in the amount of machinery and motor steam 
and electric power existing in the above said 
province, that is, 1,377 steam engines; 1,785 
motors producing 29,767 horse power, thus 
divided: 998 steam, 539 hydraulic, 242 gas, 
and 6 electric motors. Besides these there 
are to be found a large number of gas and 
hydraulic motors destined to public use. 

Of all the miscellaneous industries devel- 
oped by the above quoted industrial activity 
(which the statistics show to be always on the 
increase) the following are the most impor- 
tant and general, for which only a few years 
ago Italy was tributary to foreign nations, 
especially to France, Germany, and England, 
namely, mechanical, chemical, and textile 
industries. It is to be noted that the manu- 
facture of silk of the province of Milan occu- 
pying some 39,000 workinginen has already 
reached such a point of perfection as to com- 
pete favorably with the most perfect manu- 
factures of Lyons, France, not only as to the 
quality of tissue and designs and color, but 
also in price. The great result of a more 
popular interest, however, has been obtained 
in the manufactures of cotton and linen, in 
which 24,000 workingmen are constantly em- 
ployed, freeing Italy from importation of 
cotton goods heretofore supplied by foreign 
countries. 

A greater proof of the attitude and present 
activity of the Italians in the industrial field 
is to be found in the fact that since 1860 in 
the province of Milan alone the following 
number of establishments have been opened 
with a tendency to a constant development, 





*[Kil/o-me-ter.] A length of 1,000 meters or % ofa 
statute mile less 19 feet 2 inches. 

















that is, 100 establishments of metallurgy,* 
274 of mechanics, and 10 of chemistry, em- 
ploying 16,000 workingmen for the produc- 
tion of engines, locomotives of all kinds, 
instruments of a high grade, and chemical 
compounds, heretofore imported from abroad. 
While accurate general statistics of the 
industrial production of Italy are now in 
progress, to be published within a few years 
giving the situation of each province, the 
general progress of industry can be inferred 
from the consumption of coal and other fuel 
as a logical basis. The following are the 
figures brought forth by the most recent and 
accurate statistics, concluding in the increase 
of consumption from 870,000 tons used in 
1871 to about 5,000,000 divided as follows : 


Fixed steam engines and locomotives, 1,300,000 
High furnaces for glassware, cast- 


IB, CEE. .0.005 cccccececcce ccocess I, 300,000 
Locomotives for railroads...........- 875,000 
Gas and electric light.............++- 850,000 
Steam navigation ..........e0 cccees 313,565 


pS rere rer rrr 205,307 
Navy and goversmentshopsand yards 73,000 


4,916,872 

The following comparative figures repre- 
senting the production of industry in Italy 
will also convey the material proof of the 
progress realized within the last thirty years. 

The products of mines and mining, which 
in 1871 amounted to 42,000,000 francs, reached 
in ’91 the sum of 80,000,000. The metallur- 
gic industries made an advance in the 
amount of their production, in the last ten 
years only, from 100,000 tons to 230,000 ; the 
mechanic industries from 12,000 in 1860 to 
more than 100,000 in 1892. 

The salary paid the workingmen in indus- 
trial establishments ten years ago of two 
francs a day was raised since to three, with 
the tendency to higher wages. All these 
items pointing to an augmentation in the 
field of industry have their regular basis in 
the special and superior industrial public 
schools established in Italy in the last twenty 
years creating that special industrial atmos- 
phere of which the country was totally de- 
prived. It is now supposed that on the 
strength of such an industrial education ac- 
cessible to all classes of the Italian society 
without distinction, Italy is called in thenear 
future to free herself from all industrial im- 
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portation and perchance efficiently rise 
among the most prosperous industrial na- 
tions of the world. 

CoMMERCE.—Commerce, being a manifesta- 
tion of peaceful relations among men, with a 
view to the betterment of their lives, by 
means of trading in those goods that are a 
common necessity to all, peace and freedom 
are above all indispensable to its progressive 
development. Italy was divided by foreign 
conquest into eight states. Each one of 
them (except Piedmont and Tuscany at a re- 
cent period) was kept so strictly separated 
from its neighboring state by stringent tyran- 
nical laws that commercial relations, crippled 
by custom by laws and regulations, by over- 
taxation and molestations of all kinds, could 
not trespass on the state frontiers. 

Within the state itself, moreover, no large 
and free trade was possible between the 
country people and the towns ; their inter- 
course being, in the same way, rendered 
difficult by all sorts of duties, extending from 
a few pennies on meat and bread, upward to 
all the most indispensable articles. A regu- 
lar army of idle custom officers, whose duties 
seemed to be not the accomplishment of the 
simple duty of collecting taxes, but that of 
harassing the unfortunate merchant, waited 
on him both at the frontier of the state and 
at the door of each town, to annoy him with 
inquisitorial queries and researches. Be- 
sides, all associations of people, whether for 
pleasure or for commerce, were kept bya 
vigilant political police, in such an extreme 
suspicion that sometimes the gathering of 
three or four citizens was disbanded as ‘‘ un- 
lawful and dangerous to the safety of the 
state’’; and no one was allowed to trespass 
on the state boundary without a passport; 
and very often, to travel only from town to 
town without a special permit. Under such 
abnormal conditions no importation or ex- 
portation of any value was possible ; no in- 
ternational transactions, no commercial life. 

The abolition of the frontier of the ancient 
states, after the emancipation of the country, 
and as a happy consequence of passports or 
permits of way, involved the suppression of 
state custom taxes and obnoxious police vig- 
ilance, and gave a new impulse to commerce. 
Many new concerns were established, new 
activities were called into action. While 
everywhere a commercial, internal evolution 
augmented the resources of the country 
united within its natural frontiers, from the 
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Alps and from the sea, many foreigners 
swarmed in to establish profitable relations 
with the peninsula, now on the threshold of 
a new national destiny. From the North, 
an invasion of Germanand French merchants 
and capitalists; from the sea French and 
English steamers, bringing in, together with 
their goods and capital, modern methods of 
trading, almost unknown to acountry so long 
kept in the bondage of political servitude. 

With the awakening of agriculture, indus- 
try and trade created from 1870 onward for 
about fifteen years, a period of great national 
activity and prosperity whick concurred in 
the rapid development of the natural re- 
sources of the Italian soil, and established 
that strong current of commercial and finan- 
cial relations by which Italy is to-day once 
more commercially connected with all the 
nations of Europe ; especially with Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and England, and with 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

Her relations with transatlantic countries 
of North and South America,—Argentine 
Republic, Chile, Brazil, and the United 
States,—established later on, while not yet of 
acapital importance in the budget of her 
economical situation, show nevertheless a 
constant tendency to an increase so as to per- 
mit foreseeing the building, in a near future, 
of a great transatlantic trade, in connection 
with the yearly steady development of the 
means of maritime communications. 

The wonderful geographical position of 
Italy lying on the Mediterranean Sea, put- 
ting her in immediate contact with Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, has been of such acom- 
manding importance at all times of the his- 
tory of the Roman and medieval world, that 
modern Italy, now united from the Alps to 
Sicily in acommon national destiny, cannot 
fail to rise again to that maritime, mercantile 
splendor and wealth toward which the Italian 
Republics of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and 
Amalfi made large strides during the whole 
of the second part of the Middle Ages, in 
their commercial relations with the nations 
of Europe and the East. 

The present difficult conditions of the 
finances of the Italian state, which for ten 
years could somewhat seriously contract the 
commercial activity of the initial period 
(1870 to 1887) obliging the nation to halt in 
the rapid development of her commerce, un- 
doubtedly constitute an abnormal situation 


and a permanent danger of worse conse- 
quences. But the causes ofall that must not 
be ascribed to a lack of intelligence, activity, 
and energy on the part of the new nation, 
and will not prevent her sure advance toward 
new and brighter destinies. 

Such causes are to be imputed to the haste 
in the general reorganization of the country 
undertaken after the model of the oldest and 
wealthiest nations, in the building of roads 
(wanted everywhere then in. Italy) and of 
railways, where alone more than five billion 
francs have been wisely and unwisely in- 
vested ; in the payment of all the indebted- 
ness of war and obligations left by the abol- 
ished government ; in the regulation of the 
waterways of the country, and building of 
harbors and ports; in the creation of public 
national services ; in the development of ag- 
ricultural resources, etc., not to speak of the 
great amount of money invested in the 
building and keeping of an army and a navy, 
certainly out of proportion with the present 
finances of the country. On this latter sub- 
ject one concludes that although the Italians 
admit of the necessity of limiting their mili- 
tary expenses on a large scale, in order to 
avoid higher taxations and to reduce the 
sheet of national expenses within the limit 
of the actual income, yet in Italy public 
opinion in those general cases in which it can 
unmistakably assert itself, seems still deeply 
governed by the conviction that the military 
question shall have the first rank above all 
considerations, as long as the plans for the 
national defense toward guaranteeing unity 
and independence are not completed, both on 
land and sea. 

The general commercial movement of Italy, 
comprising importation, exportation, and 
merchandise in bond for the year 1890, 
amounted to 2,461,529,244 francs, divided as 
follows: importation, 1,438,107,662 ; expor- 
tation, 1,023,421,582; by land, 1,029, 393,957; 
by sea, under national flag, 474,614,594, under 
foreign flags, 957,820,693. 

Italy has treaties of commerce with forty- 
five nations of the world, all containing the 
uniform clause of twelve months for their re- 
nunciation, a fact that in a general way rep- 
resents the whole progress made inside of a 
generation by modern Italians thus actively 
engaged in the rebuilding of their national 
fortune for the third time in the course of 
about thirty centuries. 


End of Required Reading for December. 























ONLY A FLY. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FLY. 

RS. MITCHELL wasa good house- 

M keeper, and hospitable. She was 

so good a housekeeper that, in that 

business, she had risen to the highest rank. 

That is to say, she was not hospitable to flies. 

Housekeepers of the second rank are so gov- 

erned by a chance remark of Uncle Toby’s as 

tothink there is room enough in their houses, 

at least in winter, forthe flies and for all other 

guests also. Sothey let the flies go into one 

cell and another, and lay the eggs whick will 

make the next August miserable to all. 

Mrs. Mitchell had risen above this form 

of hospitality, and her house had no room for 
flies. 

So after she had bidden Lawrence good-by, 
instead of returning to her knitting she went 
to the window to catch and kill a large fly 
that was trying to pass through it. Law- 
rence was on his way to New York. With 
his overcoat on one arm, and his umbrella in 
one hand, with a rather large valise in the 
other hand, he had come in to take leave of 
his grandmother. He had put down the va- 
lise that he might kiss her better. She had 
risen from her deep easy-chair to kiss him. 
She had said, 

“‘Do not work too hard, dear boy, and I 
pray God every night to bless you.” 

‘‘Good-by, Grandmamma.”’ 

“*Good-by !” 

And they both thought it was all over. 

But it was not all over. In fact, as it 
proved, this was all the beginning or the pro- 
logue before the play. For when Mrs. Mitch- 
ell went to the window, and struck it rather 
hard in her pursuit of the fly,—struck, in- 
deed, two or three times,—Lawrence, who 
was rapidly passing in the shrubbery below, 
thought she had remembered some forgotten 
commission, and was tapping on the window 
for him toreturn. So he set down the heavy 
valise on the ground, ran back to the side 
steps, ran up them two at atime, ran into her 
room, and said, 

‘* Yes! What is it, Grandmamma ?” 
‘* My dear boy, there is nothing. Oh, you 


thought Icalled you? Oh, no, Iam sorry you 
came back. I was only catching this fly!” 
And she showed what was left of it ona 
napkin. 

Lawrence laughed, really good-naturedly. 
Of course he was tempted todo something 
else. But he only laughed, said ‘‘ Good-by”’ 
again, and ran down the steps. He rescued 
the valise from the care of an old statue of the 
god Terminus, who was watching it, andran, 
a little faster than before, through Billy Kel- 
ley’s alley. Billy Kelley’s alley was a short 
cut by which hecameto Vinton Street, which 
took him to theelectric car. He had not been 
late for this car, but he was not early for it. 
It was the car which would take him to the 
northern stations, where was the train which 
connected with the Cattaraugus and Opelou- 
sas, which, at Trefethen, connected with the 
Midlands, which would take him to the Hud- 
son River at Albany, and so on to New York, 
where he was going. So heran through Billy 
Kelley’s alley. The weight of the valise 
helped him in running down Vinton Street. 
But it did not help him quite enough. For 
he was a hundred paces short of the electric 
track when the ‘‘Limits’’ car passed, the 
through car which he needed for the north- 
ern stations. He waved hisumbrella. But 
the conductor was looking the other way, and 
the motor-man did not look at all. If they 
had seen him they would both have laughed 
and gone faster. So Lawrence had to wait 
for the Bradstreet Avenue car, and to take 
his chances of a connection at Cheever Square. 

He looked at his watch, rather uneasily, 
but said aloud, cheerfully in tone, ‘‘ (a iva. 
We will put it through.” Nor did he once 
say to himself, what is the first thing which 
occurs to me and my intelligent readers, ‘If 
it had not been for Grandmamma’s ridic- 
ulous fly, I should have hit the Limits car.’’ 
But if he had said this, it would have been 
true. 


CHAPTER II. 
BRADSTREET AVENUE. 


THE Bradstreet Avenue car was an open 
car, with the seats running across. If it had 
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not been a car of that build, this story would 
never have been written, farless printed. For 
then all would have been changed. 

Lawrence’s seat was the last of those in 
front of the smoking people. Helifted in his 
valise and followed it. The two women who 
sat next the street preferred to have him pass 
them, treading upon their twenty toes, and, 
of necessity, wiping the mud from his boots 
upon their dresses. For reasons known to 
themselves and to no others, they refused to 
move in so that he might take the outer seat. 
So he was the better placed in the little inci- 
dent which followed. 

This was the little incident. As the car 
ran happily along James Street, which runs 
along the edge of the water at the foot of the 
hill, Lawrence, who was reading a newspaper, 
felt a jar, heard a crash, looked up and saw a 
large horse in front of him in the car, in place 
of the people who had been on the seat. In 
an instant more his own car rose from the 
right-hand track, rolled over, and while Law- 
rence guarded his head with his arm he rolled 
over with it. Something struck him on the 
head, and for the next nine hours he knew 
nothing. 

But I know all, and the reader of these lines 
shall know all. What Lawrence could not 
have told, I tell. 

Pinckney Street, Myrtle Street,and Chestnut 
Street descend at right angles to James Street, 
and cross it. The hill by which they descend 
is as steep a hill as will tolerate the ascent or 
descent of horses. Indeed, no one who could 
help it would drive up or down Pinckney 
Street. 

But there is ore set of men who cannot help 
it. They are the men who drive thecity’s ash- 
carts. For every one hascoal fires on Pinckney 
Street, and there are many ashes left,—nay, 
some cinders,—which must be carried away. 
Andon this particular day when Lawence was 
in the Bradstreet: Avenue car, on his way to 
the northern stations, that he might goto New 
York and make his fortune, ash-cart No. 47 
was standing at the door of Mrs. Cowan’s 
house, No. 89, with a very heavy load, the 
horse facing down hill. The wheels were 
very carefully blocked, and the stout stick 
made for the purpose held up the thills. At 


that moment little Jonas Cowan, with a yel- 
low paper kite, rushed out from the back pas- 
sage of his mother’s house, into which the 
ash man had just plunged. Jonas Cowan 
trailed behind him his yellow paper kite, that 
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it might have the better chance in the street. 
Jonas was still in petticoats, and knew as lit- 
tle about kites as the reader knows about 
quaternions. 

The kite passed within three feet of the 
nose of the horse of the ash-cart. The horse 
started. Pegasus would have started. A 
saw-horse would have started if it could. The 
horse started. The guardian stick flewup. The 
wheels cleared the stones which blocked them. 
The whole ton of ashes pressed heavily down 
onthe poor horse. He could not help him- 
self,—he trotted. Hethen broke into a run. 
He rushed down Pinckney Street just as the 
Bradstreet Avenue car passed it. And hedid 
the only thing a horse with an ash-cart be- 
hind him could do,—he leaped into the open 
car. 

It was this horse whom Lawrence saw,— 
almost with his last intelligent sight of any- 
thing,—before the policeman in attendance 
picked him up and carried him to the hospital. 


CHAPTER Iii. 
THE HOSPITAL. 


THE humorous disposition of motor men 
and conductors, which makes them look cheer- 
fully on the misfortunes or failures of passen- 
gers, has been referred to. But this dispo- 
sition did not prevent the officers in charge of 
the Bradstreet Avenue car from feeling the 
seriousness of the position when it was over- 
turned. 

They rang in the police and exigency corps. 
Two or three ambulances were in attendance 
before the wreck was wholly cleared away. 
So that the bed of an ambulance was ready 
for Lawrence before the stanchion of the car 
was lifted off his thighs, binding him to the 
broken floor. Fortunately for him, perhaps, 
he was insensible, and knew nothing of the 
handling, rough of necessity, by which he 
was lifted to this bed. 

It was in the middle of the night, in the 
faintest twilight given by a screened lamp, 
that he looked around him first, in the white 
bed in which they placed him in the hospital. 
The first thing he really learned was that his 
arm was tied so that he could not move it. 
The next was that when he tried to move his 
legs the effort cost him great pain. This ac- 
counted for certain very absurd dreams which 
he now vainly tried to recall, which had been 
haunting him just before. His effort was 
enough to make his attendant lean over the 
bed and speak to him. 


























In a whisper this man said kindly, ‘‘ How 
do you feel now?’’ 

‘‘ Feel ?”’ said Lawrence, ‘‘I feel asif I were 
tied into a bed, and could not get out of it. 
How in thunder did I get here ?”’ 

‘“You must not speak aloud. You will 
wake the others. You are all right. Only 
there was an accident, and you were knocked 
in the head.’? And then for the first time 
Lawrence made out that he had a cloth round 
his head. That is to say, this was the first 
time that he knew when the good-natured at- 
tendant removed the compress and replaced 
it by another newly wet with iced water. He 
was not much disposed to talk. He asked 
some questions about the horse, the sudden 
apparition of which he remembered, and then 
obeyed the nurse’s requisition, put gently in 
manner but firmly in substance that heshould 
hold his tongue if he could and that he had 
better go to sleep. With some little help he 
found an easier attitude for himself, and 
then, sooner than he expected, he obeyed both 
injunctions. 

And this was the beginning of weeks on 
weeks of hospital life. His right arm had 
been broken in two places, above the elbow 
and below. Both fractures were simple, there 
was no difficulty about placing the bones, and 
the surgeons were encouraging about them. 
For the rest, one thigh was terribly scraped 
and scratched and torn in its fleshy integu- 
ments, and groups of doctors came and felt 
and poked and punched, to determine 
what were certain internal injuries, real or 
suspected, probable or doubtful. At first they 
affected to withdraw from the bedside before 
they talked of these. But aftera few days, 
when Lawrence had approved himself a per- 
son of nerve and sense, such affectation came 
to an end, and they discussed his make-up in 
his own hearing, much as if he were the sten- 
ographer taking notes of their conversation. 
All this added one entertainment, and that 
one of the most important, to Lawrence’s mo- 
notonous day. They told him squarely, 
very soon after he had won their confidence, 
that it would be some weeks beforethey should 
let him go. 

The hospital people had not found who he 
was till late in the evening. But then the 
contents of his valise had revealed his name, 
and his aunt’s address had been found. In 
the morning she appeared, and his cousin 
Frank, a bright boy who from that time was 
his best medium in communicating with the 
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outward world. After a day the authorities 
permitted Lawrence to dictate a letter. At 
his bidding Frank wrote the president of the 
International Lubricant Company, Limited, 
to explain what was the accident which had 
happened to Mr. Lawrence Mitchell. The 
letter said, in a somewhat bold, copy-book 
hand, that it would be six weeks, probably, 
before he would be able to report at the Lubri- 
cant office. He explained also that, so soon 
as his trunks arrived in New York, whither 
they had been sent, there would be found in 
the tray of No. 2 the memoranda on the de- 
structive distillation of colza petroleum, lard, 
and sperm oil, with Mr. L. M.’s notes on the 
same. For the useof these reports and notes, 
Mr. L.M. enclosed his key. 

At the end of ten days a note, which Law- 
rence thought rather stiff, was received in re- 
ply from the president. Ina way it expressed 
a certain regret for the accident. It said that 
the tables and notes had been found and 
were in the hands of Mr. Vance, who would 
address Mr. Mitchell a separate note regard- 
ing them. The key was enclosed, carefully 
done up in a small envelope. The trunks 
were awaiting Mr. Mitchell’s order. It would 
be impossible for the International Lubricant 
to wait six weeks for the opportunity to re- 
tain hisservices. And accordingly the presi- 
dent hoped that Mr. Mitchell would consider 
their contract at anend. He hoped also that 
Mr. Mitchell would soon be restored to health. 
And he had the honor to be the most humble 
and obedient of Mr. Mitchell’sservants. And 
this was all. e 

After Lawrence had read the letter, it hap- 
pened that Frank came in, and brought his 
grandmother for her first visit to the hospital. 
Dear old lady, she was most kind and sym- 
pathetic. She was most eager to have him 
well enough to come tothe house again. She 
had brought THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and a 
couple of other magazines tocheer him. He 
kissed her affectionately as she went away. 
But as she and Frank left the ward, he wrote 
with his left hand in his note book, 

‘How little dear Grandmamma thinks 
that I am laid up here, and have lost my sal- 
ary, and a position for life, because she killed 
that old fly. (aiva/ We must put this 
through.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TERRACE. 
WE measure life now by inches and now 
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by miles, now by hours and nowby years. To 
Lawrence, when he saw the horse in front of 
him, the next second seemed of paramount 
importance ; its weight and worth were more 
than all other seconds together. But, only 
half an hour before, he had been looking for- 
ward for five years at once, thinking of the 
time when Mr. Olive, the treasurer and sell- 
ing agent of the International Lubricant, 
would probably withdraw from active duty, 
and when there would be a promotion, all 
along the line, among the subordinates in 
that concern. 

And now that Lawrence was in bed, the 
important part of life, far the most impor- 
tant part, seemed the period before the doc- 
tors let him get out. He could not com- 
pare against this the period before he should 
be at the World’s Fair, or at his next Com- 
mencement, or before the end of the century. 


was another period which hada special in; 
terest. If all went well, and there was no 
risk of bad weather, or of taking cold, his bed 
could be put on the rails, and run out upon 
the Terrace. 

The Terrace was on the same floor. Atten 
every morning, if the sun shone bright, the 
fortunate beds on his right hand and on his 
left were pushed out upon the terrace. What 
was much more important, the people in the 
beds went also. Neither bed nor inmate re- 
turned till nearly four, if the weather were 
bright. And in dear, glowing, golden Oc- 
tober, the weather, thank God, almost al- 
ways was bright. A yoyng doctor with the 
least possible German lisp, a man with curly 
golden hair, who always seemed to Lawrence 
like Apollo when he came into Vulcan’s 
smithy, told Lawrence that before many days, 
if all went well, he should go upon the Ter- 
race. So was it that he counted hours and 
days between the now and the Terrace, ten 
times as closely as he counted them between 
now and New Year, or between now and his 
birthday. 

At last the happy day came. The modest 
elms in the hospital garden showed their 
best golden leaves against the dark blue of 
heaven. A maple which good old Dr. Chit- 
tenden had sent from Vermont thirty years 
before, blazed its most brilliant scarlet. A 
gingko-tree, which was the gift to the garden 
of young Dr. Isukara from Nagasaki, was 
contributing the orange. And the day was 


simply heaven to Lawrence, as in triumph 
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the casters of his bed ran down the slope of 
his threshold and he was under the open sky 
ofGod. Not Baron Trenck, when he emerged 
from the water-passage on the north side of 


the glacier at Madgeburg, was happier. 
And I do not think that Baron Trenck was 
half so grateful. 

And it lasted. When Frank’s school was 
out, he hurried to the scene. For all worthy 
men and boys, and all good angels, had known 
that on this day, the 11th of October, as if to 
celebrate the greatest event in modern his- 
tory, Lawrence was to be moved to the Ter- 
race. He had wanted nothing till now, but 
to look on the gingko and the sassafras and 
the maple and the elms andthe green grass 
and the blue sky, and on the white beds and 
blue parasols of the others. And now he 
was not tired of their endless variety. But 
now he let Frank bring him alight table, with 


nd ‘‘Rome and the Making of Modern 

urope’’ and Prof. McClintock’s Medieval 
Poetry. Not that he wanted to read himself, 
but the others might. And it looked social 
to have a book or two. 

And Frank showed him a spring butterfly 
he had been making from a long Waterbury 
watch-spring and four bits of binders’ board. 
And they entertained each other, and, as it 
proved, all their neighbors on the Terrace, as 
they made him flap his ungainly wings, now 
slow, now fast ; fast when he struck down, 
slow as he caught the upward slope and made 
time to strike fast again. The butterfly 
would fall now on Number 37, now on Num- 
ber 11, and Frank would run and bring him 
back. And all the Terrace, or their end of the 
Terrace, watched for these uncertain visits. 
Frank had brought his lunch, but at ten min- 
utes of two he had to go away to school. 

Then the pretty girl who was reading to 
Number 29 went away. Andthesun went 
round toward the west, as the sun will, so 
that Number 29 had to move her parasol to 
the other side of her bed. Number 29 was 
next Lawrence, but through the morning the 
pretty girl had sat between him and Number 
29, and the parasol had cut off even his sight 
of the pretty girl. Now he could see that 
Number 29 was a pretty girl also,—perhaps 
the sister or the cousin of the reader. 

Now Lawrence told his attendant that he 
might put up his pillow two or three holes 
higher and that he would try toread. They 
let him read now, as much as he wanted to, 


Even before he was to get out of bed ise last two numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 























because he did not read with his hips or right 
hand. 

So he could see that Number 29 was peep- 
ing in between two uncut pages of a maga- 
zine. She hadtriedtocut them witha spoon, 
but it had no edge ; and then with a hairpin, 
but the paper was too strong, and the hair- 
pin only bent in her hand. So it was that 
Lawrence carefully threw his tortoise-shell 
knife, with its ivory paper-cutter open, across 
to No. 29, and said pleasantly, ‘‘ Try this cut- 
ter.’? And those were the first words he ever 
spoke to Clara Fitch. 

Now she started, for she was really sur- 
prised, and thanked him very prettily. And 
when she had cut her magazine, and read 
it all, she asked him if he would not like 
tosee it. And he stretched his left arm as far 
as he could totakeit, and then offered her his 
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his wages, for then he would have had them 
every week. But as he read, and tried ex- 
periments, and destroyed oil by distillation 
in them, he was always hoping and fancying, 
and praying indeed that some wheel some- 
where would run easier because he worked. 
There was a little poem he was forever hum- 
ming, about a railroad fireman who was hur- 
tying to his sweetheart on a train ; and Law- 
rence as he hummed, was always thinking 
that some of his oil was on the slide of the 
piston of that man’s engine. Whena formula 
came out, in his planning, rather better than 
the one he had tried before, he made some 
little side figures on the back of an envelope, 
to see how far it might abridge the passage 
of a steamer across the Atlantic. He did not 
dirty his fingers with this colza because he 
‘was A by himself A, or Lawrence by himself 


& Song and Legend of the Middle Ages.’ \Lawrence, but because he was partaker ina 


And it proved that she had had to give up 
her Chautauqua reading in the spring and 
she did not know what the new year’s course 
was. And he asked her to look atthe Ro- 
mance ballads, and he said he remembered a 
better translation of Aucassin than Bourdil- 
lon’s, and repeated some of it. And she 
asked him to read an amusing story in her 
magazine about the last scholar in an old 
school. And the time seemed very short before 
the attendants came, and trundled them all 
off again, like somany people in Noah’s Ark, 
to the compartments where they belonged. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT. 

MEANWHILE the affairs of the International 
Lubricant dragged and halted wretchedly. 
This Mr. Vance who was to write to Lawrence 
personally about the destructive distillation 
of oils, did write to him personally. And 
Lawence, though he thought he had been 
badly treated, wrote him in Frank’s best 
handwriting a careful and exhaustive letter 
on the subject, telling him some things he 
did not know, and making some suggestions 
as to business which he had not the courage 
to take. z 

The truth was that Mr. Vance looked on 
the whole work of the International Lubri- 
cant as acontrivance for putting in his pocket 
three thousand dollars every year. Whether 
their oils made things go easier he did not 
care, he hardly knew. Now Lawrence was glad 
enough to have his salary once a month,—he 
would not have objected if it had been called 
E-Dec. 


great firm called ‘‘ The Universe.”’ 

But Mr. Vance did his work as Vance by 
himself Vance. 

The same difference was once observed be- 
tween two women who were grinding in the 
same mill. One of them was taken and the 
other was left. 

Mr. Vance had no tears when he was told 
that this wide-awake, inventive, destructive 
and constructive young man of science was 
not, after all, to be taken intothe works. He 
had not opposed the appointment. But cer- 
tainly he had not suggested it. When there- 
fore, the president had told him that Mr. 
Mitchell could not come for some weeks, that 
there had been a bad accident, Mr. Vance said 
he was very sorry. This was not true. Then 
he had taken the occasion to say that his of- 
fice was very much pressed,—that he had 
hoped Mr. Mitchell would relieve him. Then 
he had waited a moment for the president, 
and the president had said nothing. Then 
Mr. Vance had said that perhaps they might 
make some temporary arrangement. And 
still the president said nothing. Then after 
half a minute more, Mr. Vance said that there 
was an intelligent young man who had been 
doing some calculating and copying for him 
at home, who understood the detail already, 
and that perhaps he might take him into the 
office, as an assistant, till some better arrange- 
ment could be made. 

This is the sort of half-plan which hard- 
pressed presidents are apt to be pleased with, 
And the president of the I. L. said that ifthe 
young man had some experience Mr. Vance 
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might engage him, and Mr. Vance suggested 
a low salary for the young man. Sothat was 
settled. 

Now the young man of experience was in 
fact a brother of Mrs. Vance, who had been 
dismissed from his last employment because 
his cash would never balance at night. By 
employing him in Lawrence’s place the I. L. 
saved, or thought it saved, eighteen hundred 
dollars a year. 

Had Mr. Vance ever heard of Lawrence’s 
grandmother, or had Eugene, who was the 
brother of Mrs. Vance, they would have said, 
‘‘Weowe this good fortune to the old lady’s 
wish to kill that fly.” Ina way they did, 
but not wholly. If Mr. Vance had not been 
what he was, and the president what he was, 
things would not have fallen out that way. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TERRACE AGAIN. 


MEANWBILE Lawrence, who had no longer 
to look forward to his first day on the Terrace, 
looked forward for his second and third and 
fourth. And there is no harm in saying that 
he looked forward with hope that the good 
angels might appoint his place next to the 
place of No. 29, whom he soon came to know 
as Miss Clara Fitch. On the second day he 
had no such luck; and it was impossible to 
ask her to ask her push-people to put her 
next tohim. Lawrence did not know whether 
he wanted to be out early, sothat no other 
bed might be thrust before his, or late, so as 
to urge his pusher to put him next her. He 
did what was wise ; thatis, he took his push- 
ers into fullconfidence. If he had not, they 
would have known what he wanted. And it 
was just as well that they should know. He 
had already made himself a favorite with 
everybody, and the pushers were as eager as 
he was to secure his object. 

Whether they told the pushers of the wom- 
en’s ward what they wanted I do not know, 
nor will this reader ever know. Only this I 
know,—that the chances, by the law of 
chances, were 476 to one that these two pa- 
tients would not come together on any special 
day on the Terrace ; and that, as things went, 
ordered or not I do not say, it ‘‘ happened,”’ 
as we are fond of saying, that, four days out 
of five of that autumn, Lawrence was rolled 
to the berth on the right or left of Miss Fitch, 
or Miss Fitch rolled tothe place on the left 
or right of Mr. Mitchell. For this the reader 
may account ashe pleases. Besides this I 
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only know that of the arrangements neces- 
sary for this purpose Miss Clara Fitch knew 
nothing. Nor can I tell what she wanted. 
What Lawrence Mitchell wanted I have told 
already. 

So it was not on one day only that these 
young people were able to exchange their 
magazines, their paper-knives or their fans. 
And Lawrence began to give Frank more 
specific orders as to what he was to bring from 
his grandmother’s house, or from the libra- 
ries, or from the bookstores. 

Miss Fitch’s cousins came with a certain 
regularity to read to her, between eleven and 
two. These hours Lawrence and Frank had 
to themselves, either for studies of lubricants, 
or for discussions about the model of the Vig- 
tlant and Valkyrie, or for experiments on the 
butterfly. But abouta quarter beforetwo the 
visitors went away, and the patients were 
screwed up in their beds to have their mid- 
day meals. These did not last long, and then 
there were nearly two hours when Lawrence 
could direct his attention and attentiorsto his 
pretty neighbor, and gratify, so far as he and 
Frank and the telegraph and the mail and 
the special delivery stamps could, any wishes 
she had expressed the day before. Frank 
brought him, very early in the affair, a lovely 
long beefsteak and chop turner, far more 
available for passing things from bed to bed 
than any other kind of tongs. 

For instance, one happy Tuesday, when the 
raw-boned and skinny cousin left, with ill-dis- 
guised satisfaction, as the dinner trays came, 
Lawrence began at once with Miss Clara, 

‘‘Your cousin is reading you ‘The Ring 
and the Book.’ ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said she good-naturedly, but pre- 
tending to yawn, ‘‘and I am dreadfully tired. 
We are working at the third explanation of 
the mystery. It is very subtle,—but it is 
very long.’’ 

“If I had to initiate anybody into the 
great company of Browningites, I should 
not begin at that end,’’ said Lawrence boldly. 

‘Is not one end as good as another? They 
used to tell me to begin with the inner end of 
my embroidery silks, but I did not know that 
you handled poets in that way.’’ 

‘‘They say,’’ said he, ‘‘ that you can read 
Emerson up the page as well as down. But, 
with Browning, you have to begin with the 
beginning, and go step by step to the end.”’ 

‘* Do you ever get there ?’’ said she, laugh- 


ing. 

















“Indeed you do, indeed: you do, if you do 
not break your neck in ahurry at the first. 
But how is it, Miss Fitch, that you did not 
begin in our dear Chautauqua? That was 
what started me.”’ 

‘Chautauqua ?”’ 

“Yes, but long before you began. I have 
their volume here. Let me read you some of 
my favorites.’’ 

How fortunate that Lawrence should have 
had the volume? Fortunate, but that he had 
foreknown, foreseen, and prepared for the 
whole conversation! When Skin-and-Bones 
finished her screed of the ‘‘ Ring and the 
Book ’’ on Monday, Lawrence had telegraphed 
to Frank to bring him his nice volume of the 
Chautauqua selections from Browning. Thus 
it was that he ‘‘ happened to have’’ that little 
volume lying at his side. And so it was that 
they had that pleasant afternoon as he read 
her his favorites. And so he ventured to 
say when they parted, ‘‘I hope we may be 
near each other again.”’ 

And near each other again they were, as 
has been said. Four pleasant days out of five 
they were near each other. And if it rained, 
and Lawrence had to stay in the ward, the 
imprisonment seemed to give him only new 
opportunity to show Miss Fitch now long his 
arms were. 

Lawrence did not dare send a regular order 
for flowers to Galvin to be delivered every 
day to Miss Fitch in Ward C.C. But he did 
make Frank bring him cut flowers every day, 
and with the beefsteak tongs it was easy to 
pass a carnation or a maurandia across to 
her. 

Of course there would come botches. That 
odious fifth day would come, when the men’s 
ward was too late, or WardC. C., was too late, 
so that Lawrence had toget along as he might 
with a deaf Swede on one side of him and a 
cross Russian on the other. But when this 
happened he called it ‘‘the fortune of war,” 
and made plans more extravagant than ever 
for the next day. The pushers and nurses 
never saw his temper ruffled. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOLGER FITCH. 

SoMETIMES there was an embarrassment of 
riches on the Terrace. People knew at what 
hour they might come, and they did not al- 
ways come at the hour when there was most 
room for them. Frank was furious one day, 
when he had brought a long new Waterbury 
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watch-spring, and some butterfly wings 
twice as large as they had ever tried, and all 
was ready for an experiment on a magnifi- 
cent scale,—he was furious because an old 
gray-haired college professor came in, justas 
his cousin Lawrence got to work. The tools 
and the tray had to be pushed aside, while 
the two men talked about the correlation of 
forces, and poor Frank was left to walk up 
and down the garden and blow thistledown. 

Miss Fitch had three regular visitors, who 
came inturn. Lawrence did not know their 
names, but practically he and Frank had 
christened them Nasturtium, Clover Blossom, 
and Skinflint. Ido not say that Lawrence 
ever used these names, but he understood 
them when Frank used them. To the great 
surprise, not to say anger, of Skinflint, when 
she arrived on time one day, with her ‘‘ Ring 
and Book,” she found a good-natured look- 
ing gentieman sitting on the camp-stool 
which she generally filled. And while she 
would gladly have stunned him to earth with 
one of her chilling Medea glances, it was 
hardly reasonable for her to do so, because, 
as she saw, he was poor dear Clara’s father. 

For Mr. Folger Fitch had given up a day 
from the works that he might come down to 
the hospital himself, and see how his darling 
Clara was coming on. 

Now whatever were the senior cousin’s du- 
ties or rights in the business, it was clear 
that Clara’s father had as good rights, or 
better. Clara herself was very quick and 
very good-natured. She was reaily greatly 
obliged to her three cousins for the prompt- 
ness with which they had rallied to care for 
her as soon as they heard of her accident. 
And she did not choose that Miss Astraa 
should be hurt, even if she were unreasona- 
ble. Soshe told her that she must not go 
away, she made her father understand that 
now was a good minute for him to see the 
superintendent, and as he turned to goto the 
office, she introduced him to Lawrence. 

‘‘Father, this is Mr. Mitchell. He was 
hurt when I was, and he is very careful for 
all of us.’’ 

So Folger Fitch and Lawrence Mitchell be- 
gan talking together. Mr. Fitch bowed 
courteously, gave his hand to Lawrence, and 
hardly let him speak before he thanked him, 
he really knew notwhy. Lawrence, who 
was waiting for Frank’s arrival, showed him 
where Frank’s seat was, and begged him to 
sitdown. As he did so, Lawrence laid down 
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his paper. He knew Mr. Fitch at once, as 
one of the largest manufacturers of light 
wagons in the country. And he said, 
‘What I am reading willinterest you. Itis 
Sir Charles Trefethen’s paper on the effect 
produced by high rates of speed on the lubri- 
cants employed.”’ 

At once he dashed intoconversation. There 
followed what is one of the happiest bits of 
talk always, when an accomplished man of 
science, who has touched a subject from the 
theoretic end, meets an accomplished man of 
affairs who has begun at the end of practical 
experience. 

Clara had to call laughingly to her father 
once, to tell him he must really goand thank 
the superintendent and the doctor, and that 
then he might come back and talk as much 
as he would. He laughed and said to Law- 
rence that he always obeyed her. But he 
was soon back again, and the two plunged 
into questions about patent axles, and 
metal on metal, what friction was and what 
it was not. 

Lawrence delighted him by showing him a 
computation he had made in his absence, on 
a bit of blotting paper, as to the number of 
years of efficient life added to the people of 
the United States if only some invention 
made the light carriages of the United States 
do their average work of a day in five min- 
utes less time than was needed the year be- 
fore. He laughed, and said, 

‘*When they broke me to pieces the other 
day, because my car, for want of proper oil 
perhaps, was not fifteen feet farther forward, 
I was on my way to the International Lubri- 
cant Company, where I was to be a superin- 
tendent.”’ 

Folger Fitch’s face clouded, as he said, ‘‘I 
know them.” 

Lawrence wondered on what unfortunate 
subject he had spoken then. In an instant 
he changed it. 

‘*I wonder you gentlemen leave your car- 
riages to the chances of wayside blacksmiths 
and hostlers. Why not oil acarriage as care- 
fully as a sewing-machine? I should like to 
show you my drawings for a self-oiler, which 
I would fill at New Year’s Day, and which 
would need no other oiling for a year.’’ 

‘* Have you thought of that?’’ said Folger 
Fitch. ‘‘I have too.” 


And at that moment Miss Astrzea aban- 
doned her book at last, and gave hima 
chance to speak to his daughter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FREEDOM. 

AND at last it proved that there were no 
internal injuries in Lawrence’s make-up and 
perhaps never had beenany. Auscultating 
and thumping and rubbing and rolling him 
over and back, revealed nothing amiss. The 
two breaks in the arm had knit firmly. The 
wounds in the leg had healed as a healthy 
youngster’s will. And the doctor and the 
surgeon and all said that the rapid recovery 
was due mostly to his patience, that he had 
never complained and had shown no desire 
to goaway. He might go now, as soon as 
he chose, if only he would report once a week 
at the hospital, for them to make wholly 
sure of the ‘‘internal injuries.” So his 
grandmother’s carriage came, and Frank, in 
great state, to take him away. 

Lawrence sent his card round to Ward 
C. C., where was Miss Clara, not so fortu- 
nate. Butshe was much better, and very 
pretty she looked, as he came tosay good-by. 
And Lawrence made the nurse say that Dr. 
Lavender had said that the next week Miss 
Fitch might drive out for an hour. And 
Lawrence made her promise that he might 
bring his grandmother’s carriage, to take her. 
And so it was. 

Miss Astrzea had to go too, and Lawrence 
could say nothing, as he turned from his seat 
to speak to them, but that black was black 
and white white, and matters of equal im- 
port. Still, he was driving the horses that 
were dragging her carriage, and he had so 
far a sort of charge of her. That was as it 
should be, and sometime he would say some- 
thing more to her. 

And the day came when he did. With an 
occasional ride, with a bunch of flowers to- 
day or a new book to-morrow, ora call on the 
Terrace, he managed to keep up a flitting and 
occasional intercourse with Miss Clara until 
the happy day when she also was told that 
her cure could be perfected outside the hos- 
pital doors. 

It was determined that before she took the 
long journey to Phaetonville, where the 
works were, she should spend a week at the 
Trefoils’ house. For Clara had been on her 
way to the Trefoils’ on that fatal morning 
when the little boy’s kite frightened the 
horse that ran away with the cart which 
smashed the car in which Lawrence and 
Clara, all unconscious of each other’s exist- 
ence, were sitting. 
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And before Clara could go about freely, 
there were long mornings when she could sit 
in Mrs. Trefoil’s back parlor, and Lawrence 
would make long morning visits there. 
Florence Trefoil was the cousin whom he and 
Frank liked best of the three hospital visit- 
ors. She was the one whom they had nick- 
named Clover Blossom, because one morning 
she had aclover blossom in her buttonhole. 
And it almost always happened that when 
Lawrence called on Clara, Florence would be 
summoned from the room just for a minute, 
and often these minutes extended to hours. 
Or sometimes Florence had to go to the 
weekly meeting of the Society for the Em- 
ployment of the Upper Classes. And in 
these long visits of Lawrence’s to Clara, 
afterhe was quite sure that he did not tire 
her, he read Browning to her, or Austin Dob- 
son. Or sometimes he did not— 

But it was not long—it was before the visit 
was over—that he had persuaded her that 
that fortunate and happy ride in the James 
Street car, which was the first ride they ever 
took together, was not to be the last,—not by 
any means. 

“Why not forever ride, we two, 

With life forever old, yet new?”’ 
He was sure he did not know. And Clara, 
dear child, she did not knoweither. Andshe 
was very sweet and pretty when she told 
him so. 

So it was that the very next day he made 
his grandmother order out the carriage— 
which was a property quite distinct from the 
Victoria or the carryall or the village-cart, 
and seldom appeared—and old George the 
coachman got himself up in special magnifi- 
cence, and took the state whip and held it 
more vertically than ever. Lawrence helped 
his grandmother up stairs, and she madethe 
state call, on Mrs. Trefoil and Angela Trefoil 
and Florence, and on our pretty Clara, in the 
most cordial and tender way. And Miss 
Astrea, the other cousin, happened in to 
make an incidental inquiry about the choice 
of atreasurer for the Occupation Society, 
and she joined in the congratulations and 
general overflow of enthusiasm, with just 
acridity enough to remind them all that they 
were human. It was well that they should 
remember that life is not made up of such 
fortunate events as accidents to street rail- 
ways. 

Just as Lawrence’s grandmother had fin- 
ished her visit--as they came to that sacred 
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period in such occasions when everybody 
stands up for a quarter of an hour and is par- 
ticularly cordial because they are all saying 
good-by—the dear old lady turned to Law- 
rence and said, 

‘* My dear boy, as I have sat at home, and 
sent to inquire after you, I have thought so 
often that if you had not come back to speak 
to your old grandmother again, you would 
have taken another car, and all this would 
not have happened.” 

‘‘My dear Grandmother,” said Lawrence, 
“IF is a very wicked word. But on this oc- 
casion, if I had not seen you that last time— 
why, the world would have come to an end.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
LUBRICANTS. 


In New York things did not move so 
smoothly. In the office of the International 
Lubricant there seemed to be more grit and 
drag and consequent friction than anywhere 
else. 

Six months before, the half-yearly accounts 
had shown some bad falling off in sales, a 
heavy accumulation of manufactured goods, 
and the loss of some old customers. The 
president tried to persuade himself and the 
few stockholders who came to the annual 
meeting, that this was only a temporary 
check. It was true that they passed a divi- 
dend, he had said; but that would not hap- 
pen again. The absence of their largest or- 
ders, those from Hubbs & Tyre, was dueonly 
to the death of old Mr. Hubbs. The presi- 
dent had written to Mr. Tyre, and he was 
sure that matter would be made all right and 
any difficulty smoothed over. Every one 
knew that the great depression of business 
had checked travel, the president said. If 
people did not travel they did not oil the 
wheels, he said. And so the lubricants were 
stored up in the warehouses, instead of being 
used up on the axles. But this was, of 
course, but temporary, he said, and the lu- 
bricants existed all the same. They would 
be sold, sooner or later, and then the com- 
pany would have their dividends again. 

This seemed to him very satisfactory. But 
the younger stockholders grumbled. And it 
was after a motion from Mr. Hustler, an at- 
torney who always made a fuss at corpora- 
tion meetings, that the directors who were 
re-elected had promised to take some new 
steps to keep the old corporation even with 
the time. 
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It was in taking these new steps that they 
had hunted up a young scientific expert, 
named Lawrence Mitchell, with whom the 
reader is acquainted. When people talked of 
putting new life into the company, he was the 
new life. Unfortunately, Grandmamma’s fly 
and the means taken for its destruction had 
interfered with Mr. Mitchell’s duties in lubri- 
cating the machinery of the I. L. corporation. 
And in fact, as all hot wheels will do, when 
they are hard driven, its working wheels grew 
hotter and needed more attention. 

Neither Mr. Vance nor the president was 
the person to give them that attention. Far 
less was Mr. Eugene Ripka, who had been 
called in to assist Mr. Vance. Mr. Vance had 
long since passed that dangerous line in busi- 
ness, which marks the point when a man is 
glad because the mail is small and the morn- 
ing visits few. Mr. Vance was glad when he 
could shut his desk at half-past three, and 
take it for granted that nobody would come 
in before the office closed at four. He had 
come to that very dangerous point when an 
official says, ‘‘I do not see that we can do 
anything about it,’’ and when he is very glad 
to say so. And his new clerk, Eugene Ripka, 
was only too willing to indulge him in these 
early departures. ‘‘I shall not go till five, 
sir, if you care to leave the office to me.” 
Mr. Ripkacame early, ind opened the letters. 
He stayed late, sent off the mail and filed 
the copies. There never was a summer when 
Mr. Vance was able so often to take the early 
afternoon train to his suburban home. 

This was very pleasant for Mrs. Vance and 
her boys and girls. But, in spite of such 
prosperity, the sales of lubricants did not 
seem to advance. Mr. Vance and the presi- 
dent had one or more conversations in which 
Mr. Vance recommended the renting of the 
upper story of the larger factory to some en- 
terprising young electric light men. But this 
annoyed the president, who was trying at the 
same moment to find store-room for the oils 
which no one had ordered. When the prin- 
cipal of an establishment wants to enlarge 
its work, and the chief agent wants to let its 
vacant rooms, you may be quite sure that its 
affairs need more than mechanical oiling. 

So sure is this sign that the story need not 
stop to describe Mr. Hustler’s unfriendly 
visit to the office, nor how he insisted on ex- 
amining the books. Nor need we tell in de- 
tail how he insisted that the president should 
call a special stock-meeting, and when the 








president refused, how he obtained the neces- 
sary signatures, and called it over the presi- 
dent’s head. When the meeting was held, 
at half-past ten one morning in the office, 
poor Mr. Vance was beside himself because 
he could not get the safe open. He had two 
or three locksmiths to help him. For Mr. 
Eugene Ripka had not come in, and only he 
knew the combination. When the safe was 
opened, in personal presence of the stock- 
holders, the books were there.. And Mr. 
Vance showed, with some pride, quite a large 
cash balance which he had been hoarding with 
a view toa dividend. But, alas, inquiry at 
the banks where this balance was kept 
proved that Mr. Eugene Ripka had drawn it 
all, at several distinct periods of the day be- 
fore ; and inquiry at his rooms showed that 
he had not been seen since six in the evening. 
He has never been seen by Mr. Vance or 
the president since, and the International 
Lubricant is in the hands of a receiver. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MORAL, 


A BRIEF statement of this appeared in the 
Argus the day after Lawrence and Clara were 
married. He showed it to her in the palace 
car as they started on their wedding journey. 
He told her the story, as from time to time he 
had heard it from his uncle Mr. Smiley, who 
was one of the smaller stockholders. 

‘*They would say,’’ said he, ‘‘ that all this 
happened because my grandmother killed a 
fly. But it did happen, if anything happens, 
because Mr. Vance is lazy, the president is 
obstinate, and this Mr. Ripka is a rascal.” 

Then, after a pause, he said, 

‘* Some would say that you and I are in this 
car because my grandmother killed a fly.’’ 

And Clara said, ‘‘ But it does happen be- 
cause you are brave and kind and loving and 
true’’—and he interrupted her to say—‘‘ and 
because you are the dearest girl who lives.” 

But Clara checked him, and said, 

‘Because we are all under guidance, and 
God is on the side of people who try to do 
their duty,”’— 

And he said ‘‘And also, ‘because some 
things are written in heaven.’ ”’ 

When they came to New York, they went 
to Tiffany’s, and picked out a curious pin, 
made to represent a large fly in enamel. It 
had two eyes made from small diamonds. 

They sent it as their wedding present to 
Grandmamma. 





THE ESKIMOS OF ALASKA. 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, D. D. 
U. S. General Agent of Education in Alaska, 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
UPERSTITIONS.—Like all other ig- 
S norant people the Eskimos are firm 
believers in witchcraft and spirits 
generally. They also believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls ; that spirits enter into ani- 
mals and inanimate nature, into rocks, winds, 
and tides ; that they are good or bad accord- 
ing asthe business, the community, or the 
individual is successful or unsuccessful, and 
that these conditions car be changed by sor- 
cery. They firmly believe that they can con- 
trol the wind and the elements by incanta- 
tions, and that they can reward friends and 
punish enemies.. 

The foundation of their whole religious 
system is this belief in spirits and the ap- 
peasing of evil spirits. This demon or evil 
spirit worship colors their whole life and all 
its pursuits. Every animal hunted, every 
phenomenon of nature, every event of life, 
requires a religious observance of its own. It 
is a heavy and burdensome work that dark- 
ens their life—it leads to many deeds of un- 
natural cruelty. At the mouth ofthe Kus- 
kokwim River an old woman was accused of 
having caused the death of several children— 
of being a witch. This was so firmly be- 
lieved that her own husband pounded her to 
death, cut up her body into small pieces, 
severing joint from joint, and then consumed 
it with oil in a fire. 

SHAMANS.—The head and front of this 
great evil is the shamansor sorcerers. They 
are believed to be the only ones that can con- 
trol evil spirits and protect the people from 
them. Mr. John W. Kelly, who has written 
an interesting monograph on the Eskimo, 
represents the shamans as divided into seven 
degrees, being graded according to their 
knowledge of spiritualism, ventriloquism, 
feats of legerdemain, and general cunning. 
It is claimed that those of the seventh degree 
are immortal, and can neither be killed nor 
wounded ; that those of the sixth degree can 
be wounded but not killed. The ordinary 
shaman belongs to the lower degrees and 
claims only to go into trances, in which state 
his spirit leaves the body and roams abroad 


procuring the information his patrons are in 
search of. 

Asa rule the shamans are unscrupulous 
frauds, thieves, and murderers, and should 
be put down by the strong hand of the gen- 
eral government. 

The prevailing diseases among the Eskimos 
are scrofula, diphtheria, pneumonia, and 
consumption, and the death rate is large. 
They have a superstitious fear with reference 
to a death in the house, so that when thesick 
are thought to be nearing death, they are 
carried out and placed in an outhouse. If 
they do not die as soon as they expect, they 
ask to be killed ; this is usually done by the 
shaman’s stabbing them in the temple or 
breast. The aged and helpless are also 
sometimes killed at their own request. A 
prominent man in a tribe not long since tried 
to hire men to kill his aunt, who was insane 
and dependent on him. Failing to have her 
killed, he deliberately froze her to death. 
The cruelties of heathenism are almost be- 
yond belief. 

The dead are wrapped in reindeer- or 
sealskins and drawn on a sled back of 
the village, where they are placed on ele- 
vated scaffolds out of the reach of animals, or 
upon the ground and covered over with drift- 
wood, or, as among some of the tribes, left 
upon the ground to be torn in pieces and de- 
voured by the dogs of the village. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY.—In the 
report of the Tenth United States Census it 
is recorded: ‘‘ No trace or shadow of Chris- 
tianity and its teachings has found its way to 
these desolate regions; the dark night of 
shamanism or sorcery still hangs over the 
human mind, These people share with their 
eastern kin a general belief in evil spirits and 
powers, against whom the shaman alone can 
afford protection by sacrifices and incanta- 
tions. No philanthropic missionary has ever 
found his way to this arctic coast, and unless 
some modern Hans Egede makes his appear- 
ance among them in the near future there 
will be no soil left in which to plant the 
Christian seed.”’ 

Such was the dark but true picture in 1880, 
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but the dawn was near at hand. 

MoRAVIAN Muissions.—In the spring of 
1883, having an opportunity of visiting 
Bethlehem, Pa., I secured a conference with 
the late Edmund de Schweinitz, D.D., a 
bishop of the Moravian church, and urged 
upon him the establishment of a mission to 
the Eskimos of Alaska. A few days later the 
request was repeated in writing, and the let- 
ter on August 23, 1883, was laid before the 
Moravian Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen. The request was favor- 
ably considered, and the Rev. A. Hartman 
and Mr. Wm. H. Weinland were appointed 
acommittee to visit Alaska and report on 
the advisability of commencing a mission. 
This tour of exploration was made in the 
summer of 1884. Upon their return they 
recommended the establishment of a mission 
on the Kuskokwim River, near the village of 
Mumtreklagamute, seventy-five miles above 
the mouth of the stream. 

In the spring of 1885 the Rev. and Mrs. W. 
H. Weinland and the Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Kilbuck and Mr. Hans Torgerson were sent 
to the Kuskokwim Riveras the first mission- 
aries to the Eskimos of Alaska. 

That fall Mr. Torgerson, the carpenter,was 
accidentally drowned and Messrs. Weinland 
and Kilbuck were left alone to erect the mis- 
sion buildings as best they could before the 
arctic winter set in. 

In the winter of 1886-87 Mr. Weinland’s 
health so far failed that he with his family 
left the station and in the summer of 1887 re- 
turned to California, where he has been doing 
valuable service among the Mission Indians. 

During the winter of 1887-88 the Rev. and 
Mrs. Kilbuck alone bravely held the fort. 
In spite of 30° below zero and perils of storm 
and hostile shamans, Mr. Kilbuck would 
walk twenty-five miles to preach at a neigh- 
boring village. It was a long dark winter, 
but the dawn was at hand. On Good Friday 
preaching on the crucifixion and explaining 
that Christ died on thecross to take away the 
guilt of sin, some of the older men exclaimed, 
“‘ Kou-ja-nah! [thanks.] We, too, desire 
to have our badness taken away by that 
blood.”” On May 12, 1888, the mission was 
reinforced by the arrival of the Rev. Ernest 
Weber ; and on September 10, 1888, eight of 
the natives were baptized and gathered into 
achurch organization—the first fruits of the 
Alaska Eskimos. 

Mrs. Kilbuck’s health becoming somewhat 


impaired under the great hardships which 
she was hercically enduring, in the summer 
of 1889 Mrs. Bachman, wife of Bishop Henry 
T. Bachman, volunteered to give a year at 
Bethel. She was accompanied by Miss Car- 
rie Detterer, who went out as a permanent 
laborer. 

In 1890 the mission force was again in- 
creased by the arrival of Miss Lydia Lebeus, 
and in 1892 by Miss Mary Mack. 

At the present time, in addition to the six 
American missionaries, there are two native 
helpers and twenty-six native communicants. 

At the native villages of Kikichtagamute 
and Akiagamute, the Christians, owing to 
the persecutions of the shamans, are prepar- 
ing to leave their homes and establish a 
Christian village. . 

At Ongavigamute, the uppermost preach- 
ing station on the Kuskokwim River, a log 
mission-house, 18x20 feet, has been erected. 
This station is being cared for by the Rev. 
and Mrs. Weber. Last fall (1892) another 
station was established at Quinehaha, at the 
mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

In the summer of 1886 the Moravians sent 
out the Rev. Frank E. Wolff, who located a 
station and erected a mission station at the 
mouth of the Nushagak River. He then re- 
turned to the States forthe winter. The mis- 
sion was formally opened in the summer of 
1887 with the arrival of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wolff and Miss Mary Huber. 

In 1889 the new station of Carmel was 
strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. John 
Herman Scheechert, and in 1890 by Miss 
Emma Huber. 

At Carmel is an industrial home, with 
eighteen pupils, and a Greek church, with 
seventeen communicants. 

Both of these schools have been assisted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

PROTESTANT EPIscoPpAL, Missions.—On 
July 1, 1886, an agreement was entered into 
between the Commissioner of Education and 
the Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the establishment of a 
school in the great Yukon Valley. Owing 
to the impossibility of getting the supplies 
into that inaccessible region, the school was 
maintained for 1886-87 at St. Michael, on the 
coast, by the Rev. and Mrs. Octavius Parker. 
Inthe summer of 1887 the Rev. John H. 
Chapman was added to the mission, and the 
station was removed to Anvik. 

In the summer of 1889 the Rev. Mr. Parker 

















retired from the mission on account of the 
health of his family. In 1890 Mr. Marcus O. 
Cherry was commissioned to Anvik, remain- 
ing two years. 

In 1890 a second station was established at 
Point Hope, on the coast, north of the Arctic 
Circle. A house was erected and John B. 
Driggs, M.D., placed in charge. 

In the summer of 1891 the Rev. Jules L. 
Prevost was sent out to take charge of St. 
James Mission, near the junction of the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers, which had been 
previously established by the Rev. and Mrs. 
T. H. Canham, of the Church of England. 

RoMAN CATHOLIC MIssIons.—In 1886-87 
the Roman Catholics entered the Yukon Val- 
ley and haveestablished missions and schools 
at Nulato, Kosoriffsky, and Cape Vancouver. 

At Kosoriffsky they have seventy-three 
pupils in the home school. Their missions 
are in charge of four or five priests and nine 
sisters of the order of St. Ann. 

SWEDISH EVANGELICAL UNION MIssION.— 
In 1886 the Evangelical Union Mission of 
Sweden established a station among the Es- 
kimos at Unalaklik, with the Rev. Axel E. 
Karlson as missionary. 

He is now assisted by the Rev. August 
Anderson, the Rev. David Johnson, and Miss 
Hannah Swenson. During the past winter 
a number of the Eskimos were baptized and 
admitted intothe church. They have a home 
school with forty-seven pupils. 

OTHER Missions.—But all these missions 
were south of the Arctic Circle ; nothing had 
been done or even attempted for the Arctic 
Eskimos. In the fall of 1889 Lieutenant 
Commander Charles R. Stockton, U. S. N., 
who had just returned from a cruise in the 
Arctic, called upon me at Sitka. He gave 
an account of the degraded condition of the 
Eskimos of that region and suggested the 
opening of a school at Point Hope. From 
him I learned that Kingegan at Cape Prince 
of Wales, Tigerach at Point Hope, and Oot- 
keavie near Point Barrow are the largest 
settlements upon the Arctic Coast of Alaska, 
and central points from which to reach the 
nomadic population of the interior. 

Returning to Washington I brought the 
facts to the attention of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, and urged the 
establishment of schools at all three points. 
He gave the proposition his hearty approval, 
but as the region was so remote that mail 
communication is possible but once a year 
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and the people reported both barbarous and 
dangerous, he preferred placing the schools 
under the supervision of well-known mis- 
sionary organizations. 

As the Moravians have been so successful 
in educating and civilizing the Eskimos of 
Greenland and Labrador I was sent to Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to offer the oversight of the pro- 
posed schools tothem. Having their hands 
full of work in the valleysof the Kuskokwim 
and Nushagak they very reluctantly declined 
the offer. 

I then visited the great missionary socie- 
ties with headquarters in New York City, 
with the result that the Protestant Episco- 
palians took the Point Hope School, they 
having become interested through the repre- 
sentations of Captain Stockton, who was a 
member of their church. 

The other missionary societies who were 
applied to declined on account of scarcity of 
funds. 

In these straits I laid the matter before 
Mrs. Margaret Vanderbilt Shepard, who no- 
bly pledged the requisite funds, and the 
Point Barrow School was placed in charge of 
the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian church. 

About the same time, being invited to 
spend a Sabbath with the Rev. W. H. Hol- 
man and address the Congregational church 
of Southport, Conn., on mission work in 
Alaska, I made an appeal for the remaining 
school at Cape Princeof Wales. A collection 
of $2,000 was taken up which secured the un- 
dertaking of the school under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational). 

Having arranged for the schools, the next 
thing was to secure the teachers. As but 
two months remained before they would 
need to leave home in order to take passage 
at San Francisco on the annual vessel to the 
Arctic Ocean, there was no time to spare. 

On March 13, 1890, an appeal for volunteer 
teachers for Point Barrow and Cape Prince of 
Wales was inserted in the religious weeklies. 
Would-be applicants were informed of the 
rigors of an arctic winter, the mental depres- 
sions of the long arctic night of weeks, with 
communication with the outside world but 
once a year, the separation from all civilized 
society, the self-denial required in dealing 
with the natives naturally repulsive and 
filthy in their habits, the patience needed in 
learning an unwritten language and teaching 
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those who knew no English, the danger of 
being wholly in the power of barbarians, 
thousands of miles removed from a police- 
man, soldier, court of law, or other protec- 
tion. 

Within two weeks from the publishing of 
the appeal twenty-four applications were on 
file at my office, twelve of them being from 
ladies. 

PRESBYTERIAN MIsSSION.—Mr. Leander M. 
Stevenson of Versailles, Ohio, was selected, 
and appointed for Point Barrow for two 
years. By the early part of May he had ar- 
ranged his affairs, bidden adieu to his family, 
and was en route for San Francisco, where 
he took the steam schooner Jennie, tender to 
the arctic whaling fleet, for Port Clarence, 
Bering Sea. From Port Clarence his journey 
was continued on a whaler to Point Barrow, 
where he arrived July 30. On themorning of 
the 31st I arrived there on the U. S. Revenue 
Marine steamer ear, and at once set about 
making arrangements with Mr. Stevenson 
for the school. Having been unable to se- 
cure transportation for the necessary build- 
ings from San Francisco, through the cour- 
tesy of Captain M. A. Healy, commanding 


the Bear, representing the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I was able to procure for the school the 
use of the rear room of the Government 
Refuge Station. 

On October 6, 1890, Mr. Stevenson opened 


school with three pupils. By the end of the 
month fifteen were in attendance, and the 
number continued to increase until thirty- 
eight were enrolled. 

Thus was commenced the northernmost 
school in America, and with the possible ex- 
ception of Uppernavik, Greenland, the north- 
ernmost in the world. 

The school day was divided into three ses- 
sions: from 9 to 11 a. m., from 2 to 4, and 
from 6to8p.m. The pupils were so enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to master the intrica- 
cies of the English language and ‘‘to learn 
to make paper talk,’”’ that at the end of the 
second month they were able to pronounce 
and spell at sight all the words on the chart 
lesson. As soon as they mastered a word 
they were eager to utilize it, so that the same 
words were everywhere met traced in the 
snow by the pupils. 

At the end of the fourth month a class was 
started in the first reader and all work there- 
after was required to be copied in full upon 
the slate before any attempt was made to 
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have the lesson read. In addition to the 
slates there was a large amount of blackboard 
work drilling them in old and new words: 
They were also daily drilled in numbers. 
The pupils proved studious, persevering, 
quiet, and easily governed, with not a single 
dull one among them. 

Thus the long dark arctic winter (for the 
night extended from November 19 to January 
23) wore away until April 14, when the re- 
port of ‘‘whales seen in the lead’”’ set every 
one wild with excitement, nearly breaking 
up the school. Allthe pupils large enough 
left to hunt whales, and a few weeks later the 
remaining three little boys and five little 
girls left to drive the dog teams that were 
transporting the whalebone and meat to the 
village from the edge of the ice from twelve 
to twenty miles out to sea. 

In the spring of 1891 a schooner was char- 
tered at San Francisco and loaded with lum- 
ber and materials for a school building and 
teacher’s residence at Point Barrow, but the 
great Arctic ice-pack not leaving the shorein 
time, the vessel was unable to reach the 
place and the school has been compelled to 
remain another year in the Refuge Station. 

In 1892 a third attempt was made to senda 
building to Point Barrow, but without success. 

Mr. Leander M. Stevenson having accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Refuge Station at Point Barrow, 
T. E. Beaupre, M.D., was appointed teacher 
in his place. 

CONGREGATIONAL WoRK.—In 1890 a sta- 
tion was established at Kingegan, a large Es- 
kimo village at Cape Prince ot Wales, Bering 
Straits, with Messrs. W. T. Lopp and H. R. 
Thornton as teachers. The interest mani- 
fested by the children in the school has been 
something wonderful, the enrollment the first 
year being 304. The average daily attend- 
ance the last seven months of the school was 
146, and the average daily attendance for the 
whole session of nine months was 105. 

In the fall of 1891, Mr. Thornton returned 
to the States for a wife and Mr. Lopp taught 
alone with great success. The average daily 
attendance of his school was 106. 

In the summer of 1892 the mission was re- 
inforced by the return of Mr. Thornton* and 


* Mr. Thornton, on the 19th of August, 1893, was shot 
by two young men whom he had expelled from school 
because of their continued disorderly conduct. The next 
morning the Eskimo villagers killed the two murderers. 
—S. J. 
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the new arrival of Mrs. Thornton and Miss 
Ellen L. Kittredge. 

The schoolhouse and Storrs Chapel was 
enlarged and a new building erected fora 
residence. 


Tuus, at points hundreds of miles apart a 
few central stations have been established, 
from which the story of the Cross can be told 
to the people of those far away regions. 

All of these stations are cut off from the 
great busy world outside. Oncea year the 
curtain lifts, and they receive their supplies 
of provision, clothes, letters, papers, etc., 
and then it shuts down and they are closed 
in for another twelve months. 

Surely, the heroic men and women who 
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[pie of trade is a convenient 


phrase under which we are accus- 

tomed to cloak our ignorance of the 
causes by which a slack interchange of com- 
modities is produced. A brisk demand for 
all classes of goods is as much involved in 
obscurity as a diminished demand, but every- 
body is enjoying comparative prosperity and 
no inquiry as to causes appears to be neces- 
sary. ‘‘ Bad times,’’ however, create a desire 
for information, which lasts until a revival 
sets in, the attempt to solve the problem be- 
ing then abandoned until the next depres- 
sion makes its appearance. This usually oc- 
curs within ten or twelve years, the normal 
trade-cycle presenting the well-known fea- 
tures of ‘‘dullness,’’ ‘‘depression,’’ ‘‘stag- 
nation,’’ ‘‘reaction,’’ ‘‘revival,’’ and ‘‘infla- 
tion.”’ 

In ancient times famine and war were the 
chief causes of commercial depression, but 
the former disaster has ceased to produce as 
serious an effect as it formerly did in conse- 
quence of the easy conveyance of food from 
one continent to another. War, however, 
still creates a most injurious disturbance, as 
was demonstrated by the cotton famine in 
Lancashire, England, during the American 
Civil War. To all civilized nations prosper- 
ity can come only with peace, hence the as- 
sertion of Lord Derby (recently deceased) 
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thus voluntarily shut themselves out of the 
world and calmly face year after year a polar 
winter, with its long depressing night (which 
hardy men in arctic explorations get enough 
ofin two years) who brave alike the fanati- 
cism and superstition of ignorant and bar- 
barous people and treat with diseases as 
deadly and dangerous as leprosy—who do 
all this gladly, that they may carry to those 
dark, wretched, and cruel northern homes 
the light and joy of the Gospel, deserve and 
should have the daily remembrance at the 
Throne of Grace of all of God’s peuple. For 
them unceasing prayer should be made, that 
life and health and reason be preserved, and 
that their messageshould be accompanied with 
divine power for the salvation of the Eskimo. 


OF TRADE? 


that ‘‘ the greatest of British interests is the 
interest of peace.” 

The chief cause of commercial depression 
is overconsumption, and this curiosity in 
economics demands a detailed examination of 
a somewhat minute character. 

Of the numerous terms that are continually 
misapplied, the word ‘‘overproduction”’ 
stands in the foremost place, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that many of those persons who 
make use of it seriously believe that an ex- 
cessive production of useful and desirable 
commodities is the prime factor in the pres- 
ent, or any other, commercial crisis. Over- 
production may exist, and frequently does 
exist, in certain industries, but never in all 
industries at once. There can be no general 
excess of production when out of the many 
millions of people who inhabit the world, so 
small a proportion is able to satisfy its le- 
gitimate wants. 

The expression ‘‘ overconsumption’’ means 
that more commodities have been consumed 
and destroyed than have been replaced, the 
result being that purchasers possess fewer 
goods with which they can obtain by ex- 
change other articles that they require. 

‘‘Overproduction’’ when correctly used, 
means a production in excess of demand at 
remunerative prices, the cause of this condi- 
tion being that the usual community of pur- 
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chasers has lost its power of purchasing be- 
cause it possesses fewer goods to give for 
such articles as manufacturers and dealers of 
all kinds have to sell. 

An eminent Belgian financier* has said 
that there is nothing left to do in England, 
Belgium, or France; the public works, he 
assures us, are finished, and thoseof America 
and Australasia are approaching completion. 
There are too many producers and too few 
consumers ; there is a glut in every market 
ofa permanent character, and mankind must 
remedy this unhappy state of affairs by pro- 
ducing less. 

The power of purchasing consists in the 
possession of commodities, and not in the 
possession of money, which is nothing more 
than a medium of exchange and a measure of 
the value of commodities. A buyer, there- 
fore, can purchase what he desires only by 
selling whatever he possesses, whether it be 
his labor or his goods. Commercial depres- 
sion, then, comes from an absence of ex- 
changeable goods, this absence bringing with 
it such undesirable features as bank failures 
and disturbances in the money market. An 
excess of consumption has taken place ; more 
has been destroyed than has been produced, 
and the reduced stock of commodities has 
brought the consumers (purchasers) to the 
condition commonly called poverty. 

It is undeniable that all products are made 
to be consumed and in theend all of them 
will be destroyed, but they differ in a manner 
that explains the nature of excessive con- 
sumption. In order to give a clear explana- 
tion of commercial crises, it is essential that 
the meaning of the terms used in that ex- 
planation must be beyond doubt. I there- 
fore take the liberty of defining, in my own 
words, two terms frequently used by econo- 
mists, but not always understood by the 
public. 

‘* Fixed capital’? means such utilities as 
yield their products without altering their 
character; these utilities are, in reality, the 
tools. 

‘Circulating capital’ consists of such 
utilities as change their nature in yielding 
their products ; they are the raw materials. 

Fixed capital generally, such as buildings 
and ships, is destroyed very slowly. Circu- 
lating capital in the form of coal, food, etc., 
is destroyed very quickly. 
~eMr. G. de Laveleye, Du Cavactére de la Crise Econo- 
migque Actuelle.—L. I, 
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The various articles of consumption must, 
furthermore, be divided into two distinct 
classes, those which minister to the reproduc- 
tion of necessities and those which.are ex- 
pended in luxuries, and disappear, leaving 
nothing behind. The food and clothing of 
agricultural workers are reproduced in the 
shape of farm products, as are the wear and 
tear of the implements, but the money spent 
in keeping up race courses and their appur- 
tenances, generates nothing beyond enjoy- 
ment—and a desire forgambling. If capital* 
destroyed in the first-named manner is re- 
stored in the products realized, the wealth- 
creating power of the nation will not dimin- 
ish, its buying and selling capacity will go 
on as before, and there will be no sign of 
commercial depression. But suppose that 
some part of the destroyed capital is not re- 
placed by its use. The consequence will be 
a diminution of wealth, the productive and 
purchasing power of the community will 
have undergone a loss, and the country will 
be poorer, This is overconsumption ; capi- 
tal has been destroyed and restored only in 
part, or not at all. 

Bad harvests produce ‘‘ bad times ’’ because 
they represent an excess of consumption. 
The same expense of cultivation has been in- 
curred as when the crops have been most 
prolific; a good harvest replaces the whole 
expenditure, and also yields a profit, that 
profit representing an increase in purchasing 
power. 

In Great Britain and France since 1874 
strikingly good crops have been the excep- 
tion rather thanthe rule. Indeed, during the 
past twenty years the crop-yields of both 
countries have been below the average. In 
the former country wheat, oats, and barley 
have been deficient in quantity and quality ; 
in the latter the beet-root and silk crops have 
been unsatisfactory and the vines have been 
injured by phylloxera.t Thecapital spent in 
cultivating the land has consequently been 
partially destroyed, instead of being replaced, 
and a distinct diminution of wealth has oc- 
curred. The country being poorer, individ- 
uals have fewer commodities to exchange, and 
the entire industrial population has suffered 
a serious loss for which economic science has 
no remedy. Even if we should eventually 





* This word is defined as the total of all things requisite 
for the production of wealth.—Z. /. 

+Adiseased condition of the vine caused by a small 
hexapod insect of the same name.—Z. /. 
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learn how to procure rain, there is no proba- 
bility of our possessing the ability to stop 
an excessive fali of rain. 

Fixed capital consisting, as has already 
been stated, of the instruments of produc- 
tion, has exercised a marked influence upon 
trade depression. A ship, for instance, is 
intended to earn a profit every voyage, a 
small portion of that profit being regarded 
as a repayment of a part of the original out- 
lay. When the ship is worn out, the cost of 
building ought to have been repaid. In any 
case, it is evident that in the construction of 
such necessities as ships, overconsumption 
for a greater or less period is an occurrence 
that is unavoidable. If the ships, or any 
other form of fixed capital, were in demand 
then the undertaking would be a success and 
by degrees the commodities consumed would 
be returned, and an increase in wealth with 
them. In many instances, however, this for- 
tunate state of affairs fails to make its ap- 
pearance. To obtain a government subsidy 
for a railway in Canada may bea very sim- 
ple matter if one of the directors happens to 
be a Dominion cabinet minister, but the road 
is useless and is a destruction of wealth un- 
less, within a reasonable number of years, 
such quantities of freight and numbers of 
passengers are conveyed as will produce a 
fair percentage upon the original cost, ex- 
clusive of working expenses. Nor can a fac- 
tory be worked very long when its products 
have ceased to command remunerative prices. 
In general terms, when circulating capital 
has for the time-being been exhausted, fixed 
capital must remain partially, or entirely 
unproductive. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable progress 
that has been made during the present cen- 
tury, it is certain that manufacturers and 
capitalists continue, not invariably, but very 
often, to move ina groove. One manufac- 
turer succeeds in selling certain articles at a 
profit. Assoon as other manufacturers in 
the same line of business observe this, they 
proceed to make the same thing, without in- 
quiring whether the original maker was not 
able to supply the entire demand. While 
this competition lowers prices and stimulates 
improvements, it also has a tendency to 
bring an excessive supply of the articles into 
the market. There then follows a struggle 
for existence in which only the fittest, in a 
financial sense, survive, and those who go to 
the wall complain of what they call ‘‘over- 
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production.’’ They have witnessed only the 
final scene in the tragedy, and are ignorant 
of the previovs acts. The disaster really be- 
gan when the producers consumed in wages 
and raw materials capital that has not been 
recovered. 

War is simple waste ; its function is that 
of destruction. It upsets trade, destroys ap- 
pliances of industry, and employs enormous 
numbers of men, who, while requiring 
clothes and food, produce no wealth in return 
for. what they consume. The existing de- 
pression in European trade will cause nosur- 
prise to those who remember that the military 
establishments of the old world, upon a peace 
footing, comprise three and a half million 
men ; upon a war basis they consist of ten 
thousand men, and an increase of ten thou- 
sand soldiers is now contemplated. The 
nominal cost of these gigantic armies is little 
short of £200,000,000. Prosperity need not 
be expected as long as this enormous expen- 
diture is maintained. 

The intimate connection between the 
United States, British North America, and 
Europe, consequent upon the practical anni- 
hilation of space by steam, is liable to make 
the latter countries suffer for what they are 
in no sense responsible. In any discussion 
of this difficult question, it is quite impossi- 
ble to dissociate the affairs of this continent 
from those of the old world, more especially 
from those of Great Britain, the principal 
creditor of all other nations. 

A few words upon the economic result of 
the Franco-German war are likely to be in- 
structive. Prior to the conclusion of the 
military operations, the German finance 
minister, finding his resources for the sup- 
port of legions of soldiers rapidly disappear- 
ing, increased the overconsumption of wealth 
by augmented import duties. This process 
had a twofold effect ; it not only added to the 
cost of the articles consumed, but it also ne- 
cessitated the home production of commodi- 
ties that could be produced cheaper else- 
where, at the same time removing workers 
from such industries as were already “‘ accli- 
matized’’ in the country. After the conclu- 
sion of the war, a vast amount of newspaper 
and ink was wasted in describing the innu- 
merable advantages that the goldof the 
French indemnity would bring to Germany. 
Through the activity of the protectionist jour- 
nalists in Germany, the people all over Europe 
were led to believe that a successful war and 
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large infiux of gold would gravitate toward the 
approach ofthe millenium. Instead, however, 
of bringing salvation, the French indemnity 
brought disaster, and the teaching of Adam 
Smith was once again proved to be sound. 
The Germans already possessed sufficient 
gold for all purposes of coinage, and the 
country obtained no increase of useful 
wealth by the additionalsupply. Being una- 
ble to eat the metal, or clothe themselves 
with it, the inhabitants of Germany built for- 
tresses and did everything they could to 
make their army efficient. The building of 
guns and the creation of military stores 
made the gold disappear, but neither form of 
expenditure did anything toward repairing 
the terrible waste of war ; in fact, the actual 
expenses of these preparations were not—and 
could not be—recovered. In addition, some 
of the gold was lent to speculators, and some 
was used in payment of government debts. 
What happened? Prices went up, factories 
were enlarged, wages increased, as did profits, 
and for a time overconsumption of wealth 
was the order of the hour. Ofcourse the day 
of reckoning came; natural laws cannot be 
outraged without punishment being even- 


tually inflicted. What followed has been de- 


scribed in the following words*: ‘‘ Five 
years of unexampled depression are the bitter 
penalty we have had to pay for one intoxi- 
cating year of joy.” 

The overconsuming force in France was 
equally great—probably greater, because the 
war was carried on in that country and trade 
was interrupted at every point. Manufactur- 
ing towns were destroyed, railways carried 
troops instead of goods, and the harbors were 
sometimes blocked against French ships. 

After the payment of the indemnity, the 
French nation made a heroic effort. The 
science of economics is another name for 
common sense. The people made use oftheir 
common sense and put political economy into 
practice. They underconsumed, that is, 
they saved, and gave away what they had 
saved in the form of augmented taxation. 
The conduct of the French nation has called 
forth the admiration of the world ; appear- 
ances suggest that defeat has injured France 
less than success has hurt Germany. The 
former nation swallowed the remedy for over- 
consumption prescribed by economic science ; 
the latter did not. 

In the United States overconsumption of 


* Neue Stettiner Zeitung.—L. 1. 
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wealth has played the same part as in other 
countries. The expenditure of fixed capital 
has usually taken the form of building innu- 
merable railways prior to the existence ofany 
traffic sufficient to restore the expended 
wealth. In 1880 thecountry possessed 84,000. 
miles of railroad; in 1890 the mileage had 
increased to 161,000 miles, some of the roads 
having cost as much as $50,000 a mile in 
building. For the time-being a gigantic 
amount of steel, coal, food, and clothing was. 
destroyed, without there being any certainty 
of a definite return. The demand for mate- 
rial was enormous; business activity was 
remarkable, profits and wages went up, and 
foreign countries, attracted by high prices, 
flooded America with goods. 

This state of affairs could not—and did 
not—continue very long, but it lasted a suffi- 
cient length of time to hurt the English in- 
vestor. Atcertain periods he becomes finan- 
cially crazy, and no warnings, or recollec- 
tions of previous disasters make any im- 
pression upon him. Between 1870 and 1880 
British capitalists are believed to have pur- 
chased American railway shares to the extent 
of a hundred and fifty million pounds ; they 
supplied the various products of industry 
and took pieces of paperin return. During 
the years 1888 and 1889 they turned their at- 
tention to lager beer and spent many millions 
of pounds in the purchase of breweries, and 
other industrial undertakings.* 

Nor were these reckless investors satisfied 
toconfine their operations to the United 
States. They stripped themselves of part of 
their wealth by lending it to the Argentine 
Republic, a country that is never in a hurry 
to meet its liabilities. In this instance, once 
more, tangible commodities were exported 
and paper documents—humorously called 
“*securities’’—were brought back. The to- 
tal capital of new companies registered in 
the United Kingdom in 1889 reached the sum 
of three hundred and thirty million pounds. 
The inevitable depression appeared on the 
scene in due course ; Britain’s foreign trade 
fell from seven hundred and forty-eight 
million pounds in 1890 to seven hundred and 
fifteen in 1892, and the corporate capital reg- 
istered during last year was not over ninety 
million pounds. The latter shrinkage is 
probably a blessing in disguise. 


* The amount paid for breweries alone has been placed 
at £450,000,000, but I have not been able to verify the ac- 
curacy of the figures.—Z. /. 
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The Australian colonies have been no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Most of them 
have been incessant borrowers of money for 
the purpose of carrying out public works, 
such as railways and harbors, many of which 
are already productive of revenue. Butmany 
decades must elapse before the overconsumed 
wealth can, by any possibility, be repaid, and 
in the meantime the reaction—commercial 
depression—has paid its accustomed visit. 
Further, a number of Australian banks have 
maintained London offices with the object of 
securing deposits of English money. The 
low rate of interest paid by home banks has 
caused English and Scotch depositors to in- 
trust large sums to colonial institutions, the 
capital being transmitted to Australia, notin 
bullion, of course, but in commodities. 

While the capital was being expended, all 
went well, as it always does. The period of 
stagnation, however, eventually arrived, and 
fourteen Australian banks were compelled to 
close their doors. The colony of Victoria be- 
ing the most thickly populated, and the most 
highly protectionist,* appears to have been 
the worst sufferer. 

To further enlarge upon the serious results 


of overconsumption would be waste of valua- 
ble space. 

When any new country is being opened up, 
or colonized, much capital is laid out in such 


amanner that it cannot be recalled. Itis 
sunk in railways, harbors, cattle farms, or 
cotton plantations. Emigrants arrive by 
thousands, money is borrowed from older na- 
tions in large sums, and progress and enter- 
prise are everywhere visible. Presently the 
commercial sky becomes clouded ; the new 
undertakings are slow in repaying the wealth 
spent upon them ; prices and wages begin to 
drop. Then come financial disasters, loans 
are called in, and new ones cannot be nego- 
tiated. The same thing has occurred all over 
the world—too much wealth has been con- 
sumed and the penalty has to be paid, not 
only by the new country, but by the old 
ones—chiefly the United Kingdom—whose 
industries have been excited into unhealthy 
activity by the demand for goods of various 
kinds. This description is applicable to the 
North American continent, to Australasia, 
and to South America, in all of which British 
capital is largely employed. Alternate 


*The average import duty is about twenty-five per 
cent.—L. J. 
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periods of commercial depression and infla- 
tion have been the rule up to now in all these 
countries. The cause has always been the 
same—a too free use of borrowed capital ; in 
three words, overconsumption of wealth. 

Some fourteen years ago Lord Beaconsfield 
in a speech upon agricultural depression, 
laid stress upon the ‘‘ appreciation’ of gold 
as a cause of commercial distress. Many 
people at that time discussed the subject in 
a desultory way ; they examined the surface 
only, and ended by concluding that there 
must be some connection between the in- 
creased value of gold and depressed trade, 
which they called—and many of them still 
call—‘‘ scarcity of money.’’ 

Within the past few months Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Balfour, both of them British ex- 
cabinet ministers, have returned to this 
theme, and have given their supporters to 
understand that they advocate some form of 
bimetallism upon the part of Great Britain— 
exactly what form they have not been good 
enough to explain, probably because they 
have not concocted any scheme applicable to 
a nation to which many millions of pounds, 
payable in gold, ure due. 

The following facts are written for the pur- 
pose of showing that monometallism is not 
the true cause of the present, or any previ- 
ous depression of trade; it consequently 
follows that what Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘ bimet- 
allism’’ would not act asa specific. Genu- 
ine bimetallism would consist of coins made 
partly of gold and partly of silver. The plan 
commonly known as ‘‘a bimetalliccurrency”’ 
is one enabling debtors to pay their debts at 
their option in either gold or silver. 

Money in the form of coin is not perma- 
nently scarce in any civilized country, the 
recent drain of gold from the United States 
being a temporary condition produced by un- 
wise legislation. The great republic is per- 
fectly solvent and the trade depression in 
that country is not due to the decreased pro- 
duction of gold or to an insufficient supply 
of gold coins. 

There is, however, a scarcity of certain 
commodities, an absence of them as far as 
some classes of the community are con- 
cerned.* That is the real difficulty. Asthe 
appreciation of gold and a fall of prices are 
one and the same thing in a country where 


*“We are prone (inthe United States) to bewail the 
condition of the English laborer and lament the existence 
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gold is the standard of value, it is obvious 
that prices are lower in gold-standard coun- 
tries than they were when the yellow metal 
was depreciated thirty-five years ago. 

That gold has increased in value is ex- 
tremely probable, because the annual pro- 
duction during the past thirty years has 
fallen from about 427,000,000 worth to about 
420,000,000 worth. Upon the other hand, 
the production of silver has risen from 
£8,000,000 to more than £20,000,000, In ad- 
dition, the demand for the more precious 
metal has increased in consequence of certain 
European countries having adopted a gold 
standard. About one half of the annual pro- 
duction of both precious metals is used in 
arts and manufactures. 

The value of any commodity may fluctuate 
from two causes. One of these is an altera- 
tion in the value of gold; the other is the 
various conditions connected with the pro- 
duction of the commodity. Thus, the in- 
creased value of gold may be lowering the 
price ofan article, while other circumstances 
may be sending it up in price. The argu- 
ment that the appreciation of gold has, even 
incidentally, had any influence in thecreation 
of a commercial depression, would necessarily 
depend upon theestablishment beyond doubt 
of the fact that a// commodities have been 
affected by the change in the value of the 
metal. Assuming that this condition has 
been proved (I consider that it has) it must 
not be forgotten that contrivances, called 
bank clearing houses, have been brought into 
existence, and that by their establishment in 
all large cities and towns (except Liverpool) 
the reduced supply of gold has been partially 
counteracted.* 

The appreciation of gold affects all commo- 
dities alike; all articles command lower 
prices, except where circumstances incidental 
tothe article itself are responsible for a 
change in value. The seller of one thing, 
although receiving less, can buy as much of 
another, because the goods he wishes to pur- 
chase are lowerin price. An alteration in 





of pauperism in England, but the official figures certainly 
do not warrant much self-gratulation. It may be that 
English private benefactions far exceed our own in 
amount, but the fact remains that the English govern- 
ment aids fewer paupers, proportionately to population, 
than our own.” —Carroll D. Wright, U.S. Labor Com- 
missioner. 

*The London Clearing House in the course ofa year 
does business to the value of £6,500.000 000 without the 
use of a single coin.—Z. /. 


prices cannot create poverty, if the wealth of 
the nation remains the same as before. Gold 
jewelry will, itis true, become dearer, but the 
wealth of the nations of this era is not repre- 
sented by golden calves. Depression of trade 
means decreased purchasing power, and no- 
body can buy more or less, simply because all 
prices have either advanced or fallen. When 
aman sells at a reduced price, he also buys 
at a lower price, coin being used only to 
avoid the numerous difficulties of barter. It 
therefore follows that a change in the value 
of tools—for that is what coins are—cannot 
produce any universal commercial depres- 
sion. 

A distinguished English economist (Pro- 
fessor Foxwell) in a recent article in the 
Contemporary Review has made the following 
remarks : 


“The injury inflicted by the appreciation of 
gold is too obvious to require any notice. The 
price of wheat stands lower this year than at any 
time for a century before. What will be the ef- 
fect on our trade, if the wage-receivers. . . 
lose even ten per cent of their purchasing 
power?”’ 


From this statement it seems clear that 
Mr. Foxwell supposes that wheat is lower in 
price than ever before, because gold has gone 
upinvalue. The statistics, however, tell an 
entirely different story. 

The following extract from ‘‘ Bradstreet’s”’ 
for June 10, 1893, shows the immense in- 
crease in the stock of wheat in sight upon 
this continent, in Europe, and afloat on June 
3 last, as compared with previous years: 


‘‘Adding stocks of wheat at home to those 
afloat for and in Europe, there were in sight on 
June 3, 167,138,000 bushels of wheat, nearly 
47,000,000 bushels, or 40 per cent more than one 
year before, about 77,000,000 bushels, or 80 per 
cent more than two years before, 83,000,000 
bushels more than on June 1, 1890, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent.” 


The great fall in the price of this grain is 
due to the fact that the supply has enor- 
mously increased, and the demand has not 
increased in proportion. 

No appreciation of gold can cause wage- 
earners to lose ten per cent of their purchas- 
ing power—it cannot, indeed, produce any 
diminution of their earnings, although they 
may receive less coin than when gold is de- 
preciated. 























WHILE HE PRAYED, 


Professor Foxwell’s predecessor at Univer- 
sity College, London, an able and eminent 
thinker and worker, the late Stanley Jevons, 
at one time detected a connection between 
sun-spots and the price of wheat, a theory 
which he afterwards abandoned, but which, 
when plausibly stated, is no less fascinating 
than the view of Messrs. Balfour, Chaplin, 
Foxwell, and Company. 

The supply of silver is decreasing ; mines 
are being closed and no new capital is going 
into this industry. The visible supply of 
silver bars in New York last May was 
less than 300,000 ounces, as compared with 
6,000,000 ounces at the end of 1890. Further, 
Venezuela is about to coin something like 
the equivalent of a million and a quarter dol- 
lars. Within a few years we may perhaps 
hear that slack trade is due to the apprecia- 
tion of silver.* 

The lowness of prices has, however, a prac- 
tical efficacy in aggravating a depression. 
When prices are falling, merchants, in order 
to avoid loss, keep their stock of goods as 
low as possible. Buyers, also, are not dis- 
posed to purchase when there is a prospect of 
still lower prices. Thus the demand upon 
the productive resources of factories is di- 
minished and the whole volume of trade is 
contracted. Moreover, the fall of prices has 
an injurious effect upon the cost of produc- 
tion. While the money value of the output 
of a factory is lessened in proportion to the 
fall of prices, the interest upon fixed capital, 
such as buildings and plant, also rent, re- 
main of uniform amount in good years and 
in bad. The appreciation of gold produces 
disturbance in the relations between debtors 
and creditors. That point, however, is be- 
yond the scope of this argument, the primary 
object being to demonstrate that the altered 





*Some thirty-five years agoa number of competent 
authorities condemned gold as unfit for use as money in 
consequence of the apparently unlimited production of 
Australia and California !—Z. J. 
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value of a currency cannot be responsible for 
commercial distress. 

The cheapness of wheat, sugar, and other 
articles of general consumption is due to the 
great increase in their production. Surely it 
requires no logic to prove that the bulk of 
the inhabitants of any country are benefited 
by low prices of necessities of life! What is 
wanted is not more gold, but a greater diffu- 
sion of comforts. 

The theory that the present commercial 
crisis is due very largely, if not solely, to the 
appreciation of the yellow metal, is so widely 
prevalent that I make no excuse for devoting 
aconsiderable portion of this article to a 
refutation of it. 

Asthe enormous debts due to England 
have been contracted upon a gold basis, the 
change suggested for that country by the so- 
called bimetallists toa standard of gold or 
silver, optional to the debtor, reminds one of 
an attempt ‘‘ to serve God by taking the devil 
into partnership.”’ 

Strikes and political agitations tend to- 
ward commercial embarrassment. Want of 
space alone prevents my dealing with them. 
But it must be admitted that all of these 
causes combined have a less harmful effect 
than overconsumption. 

What is most to be desired is a gradual 
growth of commerce, but without spurts or 
spasms. 

Sound economic teaching is more than ever 
necessary, as are correct statistics concerning 
the condition of other countries. Technical 
education, also, is more requisite than at any 
previous period in the history of commerce. 

‘There is nothing new under the sun,”’ is 
a very old saying. The foregoing pages do 
not profess to contain anything that has not 
been previously written. My efforts have 
been confined to stating the facts in as few 
words as possible, avoiding extraneous mat- 
ter, and abstaining, as far as practicable, from 
the use of technical language. 


WHILE HE PRAYED, THEY SLEPT. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


TruTH in the garden kneeling 
Still pleads and weeps, 
And still the world of men, no sign revealing, 


Forgets and sleeps. 
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Varna and the Black Sea. 


FROM VIENNA TO VARNA. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


NIGHT from Norrképing in Sweden, 
by rail, brought me to Malmé on 
‘The Sound ’’—the channel between 


A 


Sweden and Denmark, which leads from the 


Baltic to ‘‘ The Cattegat.’” A twohours’ run 
on a fine boat, and we were on the dock at 
Copennagen. It is not far from the Danish 
capital to the southernmost tip of Denmark 
where a short sea trip puts us into Warne- 
miinde on German soil. Then a few hoursby 
railand we are again in Berlin, the cityeof 
William the Emperor, in every way a royal 
city that we were loth to leave for the south- 
east, for Buda-Pesth, and Sofia and Varna, 
by the Black Sea, not far from the mouth of 
the Danube, where the cholera was making 
havoc with the soldiers and citizens, and not 
far from Constantinople and the Levant 
where cholera lurks and where quarantine was 


threatened. But our mission was one of of- 
ficial duty and not of pleasure, and after a 
day in Berlin we swept on by an ‘“‘Interna- 
tional’’ sleeping car via Dresden to Vienna. 

In Vienna we remained a week, waiting. 
We waited for orders from the superintendent 
of our church work in Bulgaria. He had it 
in his power to say ‘‘stop”’ or ‘‘come.”” He 
knew the local situation. Wedid not. He 
was in Rustchuck on the Danube. He knew 
the perilsand the probabilities and the various 
possible routes from Vienna to Varna. But 
for cholera the course was easy enough: To 
Buda-Pesth and Orsova by rail; thence by a 
steamer on the Danube to Rustchuck, and 
from there to Varna by rail again. But there 
were ugly rumors in the hotels and at the 
consulate about the progress of the disease 
and the institution of the quarantine. The 
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What is a week in a city like Vienna, in 


“‘Don’t think of going.”” We waited. At some respects the most elegant of the Euro- 


last the following message was received ; a 
typewritten telegram of which I 
give a copy, verbatim et literatim : 

“to-morow morning Wednesday 
Sofia freind meets gon there hiere 
carlija dag and holf to tom on darube 
delean boat eavly Saturday morning 
for rustchuck.’’ 

The telegram was obscure. The 
operator knew little English. The 
order for departure Wednesday 
morning was plain enough. But 
the telegram reached us Wednesday 
morning at twenty minutes before 
the time for the train to start, and 
we, still undressed, were a mile 
away from the station. The tele- 
gram interpreted read : ‘‘ To-morrow 
morning (Wednesday) Sofia. Friend 
meets you there. Hire carriage. 
Day and half to town on Dan- 
ube. Clean boat early Saturday morning for 
Rustchuck.’””’ Now a ‘‘clean boat’’ is in 
quarantine times a boat that does not touch 
the Roumanian side of the Danube and thus 


a 


its passengers are free from the eight days’ 
quarantine established at Rustchuck by the 
Bulgarian authorities. We telegraphed to 
Rustchuck and later received orders to go 


via Sofia to Burgas-on-the-Sea. And after 
a week in Vienna we boarded the train for the 
southeast. 











Monument to Maria Theresa, Vienna. 


9 al beauty.’’ 


pean capitals! It isan old, large, and royal 








The Ringstrasse, Vienna. 


city. For six centuries it has been under the 
sway of the same royal family. The changes 
which modern times have made everywhere 
else are apparent in Vienna. The old city is 
a new city. It is a city of open spaces— 
squares, ‘‘ places,’’ gardens, avenues—and of 
immense public buildings. The architec- 
ture is superior, the decorations elaborate and 
impressive, the new streets broad, the vistas 
opening here and there giving the idea of 
vastness and splendor and permanence. 

A modern writer, Sydney Whitman, in 
‘* The Realm of the Habsburgs ”’ says : ‘‘ Vien- 


}; na with her seventeen splendid monuments, 


her fifteen public fountains, her twenty-five 


‘>, museums, and her numberless churches can 


vie with any capital in Europe for architectur- 
The Ringstrasse is one of the 
European devices for turning to best account 
the old line of defense asin ‘‘ the wall’’ of 
Bremen. It is the architectural fulfillment of 
the prophecy about beating instruments of 
war into plowshares and pruning hooks. It 
is the surrender of the old to the newciviliza- 
tion. This Ringstrasse is a great avenue 
which follows the old ramparts. Itisa great 
garden-street with paths, driveways, rows of 
fine trees, and inits entire extent of twp miles 
is lined with new and splendid buildings. It 


| is one of the wonders of modern cities. 


Following it one sees the Barracks, the 
Post Officeand Customhouse, Art-schools, Im- 
perial Museums of Arts and Industries, thea- 
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ters, palaces, the University, the Parliament 
House, the fine Town Hall, the Historical 


day, stretching across the country and lined 
with fine trees—locusts and tall poplars. Here 
are fields of Indian corn that re- 








yereens: 
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The University, Vienna. 


Museum of the City of Vienna, the University 
Library, the Votive church with its two lofty 
and graceful spires, a modern edifice and full 
of artistic power and beauty. St. Stephen’s 
church is called ‘‘thecenterofthecity.” It is 
old, but is undergoing gradual restoration 
and is the pride of the Viennese. Its tower 
is worthy of comparison with the towers 
of Colognecathedral. Between the two Im- 
perial Court Museums is the noble park in 
which stands the monument to Maria The- 
resa—a rare work in bronze which repays 
long and careful study. And soone might 
go on enumerating the objects of interest 
and wonder in the splendid Austrian cap- 
ital. But it is time to leave Vienna for 
Varna. 

The route we ‘‘chose’’ under compulsion 
we found to be delightful. Wetook theex- 
press for Buda-Pesth and Belgrade down the 
valley of the Danube. It wasa hot August 
day. The panorama was burned in on our 
memories. A flat and fertilecountry ; fields 
without fences ; black furrows just turned 
by the plow ; wheat ready for the threshing ; 
in some cases the threshing begun, clouds 
of steam and dust calling our attention to 
the process ; vegetable gardens ; wild flowers 
in great profusion ; well-sweeps busily ris- 
ing and falling as the work of irrigation 
goes on ; women everywhere at work in the 
fields ; large and handsome cattle browsing at 
leisure; great windmills slowly revolving ; 
men dressed in the long white Hungarian 
gown plowing, reaping, watching their flocks 
and herds ; white smooth highways, dusty to- 





ifer as 


mind us of Iowa and Illinois. 
Vineyards are here, the vines be- 
ginning to bend with their ripen- 
ing clusters. Far across the flat 
country are towns with church 
spires and tall chimneys ; soft gray 
mountains in the hazy distance. 
We catch glimpses of the Danube 
with its rafts and steamers and 
sails and barges, its mill-boats 
anchored while the current of the 
river turns the wheel slowly and 
the grain that the shores give is 
ground into flour by the force of 
the stream. Wecross the Danube 
at Buda-Pesth, the twin-city cap. 
ital of the new Hungary, a city 
of to-day, representing in its energy, enter- 
prise, architectural beauty, manufactories, 
admirable municipal égime the new birth of 
Hungary, which although a part of Austria 
and subject to the Austrian emperor has its 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna, 


own Constitution and its own Parliament,— 
thanks to the outcome of the important 
struggle of 1866! Hungary has a population 
of 17,000,000. It is an agricultural country 
and has a future. 























Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 


If my reader will find a map of modern 
Europe he will see the lay of the provinces : 
Due south of Austria the little Bosnia ; and 
south of Hungary, Servia ; and east of Hun- 
gary and Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria. 
The presence of cholera in Roumania, which 
borders on Russia and through which the 
Danube enters the Black Sea, rendered it im- 
possible for us to enter Bulgaria onthe north 
or northwest except through a protracted 
quarantine. 

We therefore ran south from Buda-Pesth to 
Belgrade, the capital of Servia, and then still 
further down to Nisch, crossing the Servian 
line into Bulgaria at Tzarbrod where we en- 
countered the first anti-cholera regulation. 
The train was boarded by a physician, who 
going through the compartments called for 
all ‘‘soiled linen.”” Fortunately for us the 
Vienna laundry had done its good work and 
we were not required to submit to the disin- 
fecting process. From our point of view it 
wasamusing to watch men and women of “‘all 
sorts and conditions ’’ hurrying down to the 
engine house with their bundles where every- 
thing was subjected to a malodorous disin- 
fection. 

Along the railway stand ten plain white 
shanties waiting for a later and severer 
restriction, where instead of a physician's 
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search and a carbolic bath the passengers’ 
clothes with the passenger inside of them 
will be detained in this hot sun, in these un- 
shaded huts for from one to fourteen days, in 
company with Turks, fleas, flies, and other 
insects still more to be dreaded. As it is, we 
get into Bulgaria (which thanks to its rigid 
regulations concerning quarantine has not 
yet this year had a case of cholera) ; and we 
in due time get out again encountering no 
cholera and suffering nothing from quaran- 
tine but the circuitous route and one very long 
and rough stage ride, of which I shall speak 
later on. 

At Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, we meet 
the ‘‘friend’’ promised us by Dr. Davis in 
his Rustchuck telegram, a Methodist minis- 
ter who belongsto the Bulgarian Mission, has 
a church ina village among the Balkans, has 
been in America and speaks English well. 
Under his guidance we journey on, not by 
that ‘‘hiered carlija dag and holf to tom on 
darube’’ but by the same train on which we 
came from Vienna, and that evening at nine 
o’clock change train at a little town east of 
Philippopolis and spend the night rather 
uncomfortably on our way via Jamboli to 
Burgas-on-the-Sea—a long way south of Var- 





Stambouloff, Premier of Bulgaria. 
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na. Here we spend Saturday and Sabbath stand. More than once we were nearly cap- 


waiting fora ‘‘clean steamer ’’ to Varna. sized. At noon we rested under the trees near 


But all signs fail in the Orient when the a Turkish khan and after a furious drive 


cholera _ threat- 
ens. We were 
compelled final- 
ly to negotiate 
for carriages to 
take us over a 
rough routefrom 
Burgas to Var- 
na, and on Mon- 
day morning un- 
der a brilliantly 
starlit sky and 
no sign of sun 
on the horizon 
we started for 
the long ride. 
Each carriage 





A Bulgarian flour mill, 


through a wild 
forest came at 
five o’clock to 
our stopping 
place for the 
night, where in 
a little room on 
the ground floor 
of a Turkish 
hostelry amidst 
the barking of 
dogs, the neigh- 
ing of horses, 
and the lively 
gymnastics of 
fleas, we waited 
forthe day. At 


had three horses and a Turkish driver. Our five we were off again and after a six hours’ 
Bulgarian pastor, a young German physician drive came into Varna, where the seventh of 
on his way to see Prince Ferdinand nowat Var- my European conferences for the season was 
na, Captain Hyde, andthe writer made upthe to be opened on the following day. It wasa 
party. To this list is to be added a Turkish ride to be remembered and not to be repeated. 
conductor, or dragoman, and at thecrack of Varnaisacity with about 22,000 inhabit- 
the whip in the darkness, our carriages rolled ants. It is a mixture of Europe and Asia. 
over the stony streets of Burgas and outinto It has some good shops and pleasant homes. 
the country toward the mountains to the Prince Ferdinand has built a villa here and 


north. 


row strip of land between the Black Sea and funeral of his uncle. 
The morning was clear but aristocratic, fond of display, tke figurehead 


an inland lake. 


his young wife is spending the summer in it, 
Our road for some time lay along a nar- the prince having just left to attend the 


Ferdinand is young, 


the sea was troubled and in long swells it of the hopeful principality which lies be- 
came thundering to the shore. The sky grew tween Russia and Turkey and commands by 


warm with the tints of the morn- 
ing, the clouds were soon illumi- 
nated and from the seacame the sun 
in its splendor. To the west at sun- 
rise we saw a long caravan of laden 
camels treading slowly southward. 
Before us rose blue mountains 
which it was our task that day to 
scale. This is a rough region but 
peopled with an industrious race 
and we saw all the morning farmers 
and their wives at work in the 
fields. Much of the country is roll- 
ing like the prairies of Iowa. Soon 
we began to climb the mountains 
and then to descend by the roughest 
roads imaginable, our Turkish driv- 
er reckless and cruel,—the most 
reckless and the most cruel driver I 
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A Bulgarian windmill. 





ever followed. My emphatic protests and de- its geographical position the political situa- 
nunciations in English he could not under- tion, so that its integrity is sure to be main- 
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tained, especially under the strong hand of 
the wise and courageous Stambouloff. Bul- 
garia since the Russo-Turkish war of ’76 has 
rapidly developed. The people are on the 
whole quiet and good-natured. The old fear 
of Turkish oppression has passed away. The 
power of the Greek priesthood is waning. 
There is everywhere a new impulse toward 
education. Schools are multiplying. The 
The national schools are improving, although 
there is a tendency among the teachers toward 
skepticism. With new liberty and new ideas 
the leaders still lack experience. But Free- 
dom is a good teacher. And Experience fol- 
lows. TheGreek (orthodox) church is achurch 
of pictures and ceremony, formalism and su- 
perstition. It is losing more and more its 
hold upon the educated people. Bulgaria has 
practically religious liberty. The Berlin treaty 
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heart of Varna. It was full of encourage- 
ment tome. The superintendent of the mis- 
sion, Dr. G. S. Davis, formerly of Nebraska, 
is an energetic, persistent, progressive man, 
catholic-spirited, and hearty in his manners. 
All his neighbors, Christian and Moslem, re- 
spect him. The Rev. Dr. Haskell of the 
American Board visited and addressed the 
conference. He is a missionary of the Con- 
gregational church in South Bulgaria. 

But this letter must find an end. From 
Varna we went by rail to Rustchuck. Cross- 
ing the Danube we came into Roumania, 
spending a few hoursat Bucharest and thence 
by rail as fast as steam could carry us we 
came, Dr. Davis accompanying us, by Orsova 
and Temesvar to Buda-Pesth and Vienna, 
and waiting not sped on through the Tyrol 
to Switzerland, where at the Grindelwald con- 





Bulgarian costumes. 


insisted that in framing a new Constitution 
the Bulgarians should guarantee this. It is 
not yet fully realized, but every day brings 
nearer the true conditions of national prosper- 
ity—religious liberty and general intelligence. 

I cannot here tell the story of the confer- 
ence in our neat little stone chapel in the 





ference, the European Chautauqua, this year 
held at Lucerne, under the direction of Dr. 
Lunn, of whom Chautauquans shall know 
more in the future, I was permitted to pre- 
sent the cause of our own beloved Chautau- 
qua. And to-morrow, God willing, we go 
down into Italy. 





THE MATIN MOON. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


UT of the east she came; her curving prow 

Bright with the radiance of the underworld 
Where, all unseen, her golden shallop coursed 
Among the stars. Around her softly flowed 
The pearly tides of morn, and, walking near, 
One tranquil planet bore her company. 
The cool gray east began to pulse and glow, 
Deep in its opal heart, with rosy fires ; 
Slow wavering lights, whose growing splendor swept, 
A mist of gold, to dim her pale, sweet ray, 
And lovely still and lovelier as she went, 
She sailed away into the brightening blue, 
Freighted with dreams that fled before the dawn. 


CHEMISTRY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH. D. 


HE World’s Fair offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study to the chemist. It 
matters little what his specialty be, 
whether agricultural chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, manufacturing chemistry, phar- 
maceutical chemistry, sanitary chemistry, 
teaching chemistry, or technical chemis- 
try,—all have their different phases pre- 
sented so as to make them instructive. 

Let us hastily glance over some of these 
many interesting exhibits and so determine, 
as it were, their characteristic features. Meth- 
ods of analysis or the means by which a 
compound may be resolved into its constit- 
uents, are among the first things taught toa 
chemist and as he advances they become mat- 
ters of the greatest importance. In a recent 
address reviewing twenty-five years’ progress 
in analytical chemistry, Prof. Edward Hart 
said: ‘‘In 1868 the determination of phos- 
phorus in steel required two to threedays ; to- 
day twelve minutes suffice.” 

The model laboratory in the Government 
Building, erected under the supervision of 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the able chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, is therefore an 
excellent starting place. There all the ma- 
nipulations required for a complicated analy- 
sis are shown, in active operation. Young 
men are constantly engaged in sampling va- 


rious articles, especially food products, which 
are weighed and then subjected to the regu- 
lar processes of analysis in order to determine 
their exact composition. A model laboratory 
table fitted with tiling and sloping slightly to 
the rear where a trough-like drain is placed 
to collect any refuse liquid that may result 
from an accident to a flask or beaker that is 
being heated, is worthy of note. Apparatus, 
much of which is of special design, including 
articles for sampling mother beets, appara- 
tus for cutting green fodders, steam vacuum 
and pressure pumps, model polariscopes, 
balances of such delicacy that they readily 
weigh a hair, and large platinum vessels 
suitable for an analysis of water or one of 
milk, serves to show the layman how the 
chemist does his work. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
‘* Bulletins of the Chemical Division’’ are 
here exposed for public distribution and in- 
clude such valuable literature as the seven 
parts of ‘‘Food and Food Adulterants,” in 
which are discussed ‘‘Dairy Products,’’ 
‘*Spices and Condiments,’’ ‘‘ Fermented Bev- 
erages,”” ‘‘Lard and Lard Adulterants,’’ 


‘Baking Powders,’”’ ‘‘ Sugar, Molasses, and 
Syrup Confections, Honey and Beeswax,”’ and 
‘Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Preparations’’ with 
extensive bibliographies of the subjects and 

















amethods of analysis. Thus there is shown 
not only actual analysis in operation but an op- 
portunity is afforded of securing what isreally 
equivalent to a text-book, giving the normal 
composition of food products together with the 
common adulterants and the methods by 
which the sophistications can be detected. 

A somewhat similar representation in the 
way ofa model laboratory, though onasmaller 
scale, is on exhibition in the Agricultural 
Building and forms part of the exhibit show- 
ing an experiment station. Here, also, va- 
rious apparatus, set up in position for mak- 
ing different analyses, areshown. Most of our 
states are now in possession of well-equipped 
experiment stetions where regular analy- 
ses are made of fertilizers and soils, as well as 
of foods and food-products. The chemists of 
these stations follow uniform methods of 
analysis which are discussed and modified 
yearly at the meetings of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 

The exhibit representing the Stassfurt in- 
dustry is in the Agricultural Building and 
demonstrates in a remarkable degree the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture. The 
extensive salt deposits owned by the Prussian 
government had ceased to be remunerative 
and after various unsuccessful attempts to 
improve them, were about to be abandoned. 
The great Liebig at this time showed that by 
adding potash salts to the soil, its fertility 
could be renewed. Woodashes was then the 
only source of potash salts and their extraction 
by leaching, a slow and unsatisfactory process. 
Chemical analysis promptly revealed the 
presence of large proportions of these much 
needed salts in the Stassfurt beds and in lieu 
of an exhausted deposit this little German 
town became the seat of nine great industrial 
mining plants, supplying crude material to 
forty or more large home industrial establish- 
‘ments. 

Their exhibit consists chiefly of five ar- 
ticles. First, rock salt, the best quality of 
which is 99 percent pure salt and is ground 
up for sale in seven grades of fineness. Be- 
sides its use as a condiment for food it is in 
demand for butter making, pickling meat, 
and as a food for cattle. The crude rock salt 
is also indemand as a raw product for various 
branches of chemical industry, such as in the 
manufacture of Glauber salt, washing soda, 
chlorine, bleaching powder, and other chem- 
icals, 

Second, the carnellite, which is the most 
'G-Dec, 
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important of the crude potash salts and con- 
tains nearly thirty per cent of potassium 
choride. It is shown in all shades of yellow, 
red, violet, gray, and black and when not sold 
to manufacturing establishments, may be 
used as a fertilizer. 

Third, boracite, which occurs with the car- 
nellite and is a source of boric acid and its 
salts. 

Fourth, kainite, which according to its 
purity is white, gray, pink, blue, violet, or 
black, and is used chiefly as a fertilizer. 

Finally we reach sylvanite, a mineral con- 
taining a higher percentage of potash than 
kainite and used for similar purposes. 

The story of saccharin has been often told 
in the newspapers. Soon after the open- 
ing cf the Chemical Laboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, its dis- 
tinguished chief, Professor Ira Remsen, as- 
signed to one of his students an investigation 
of certain coal tar compounds, known tech- 
nically as the sulpho acids of benzene. One 
of these which bears the scientific name of 
anhydrous benzoyl ortho-sulphonic imide 
was found to be 360 times sweeter than cane 
sugar and 300 times sweeter than beet sugar. 
The student was quick to appreciate the 
value of his discovery and after patenting the 
compound under the name of saccharin, es- 
tablished a large factory in Germany for its 
production. It finds extensive sale in all 
parts of the world as a sweetening agent and 
owing to its antiseptic qualities is especially 
valuable for use in preserved foods as jellies, 
wines, and like products. In medicine it is 
used in cases where patients are forbidden to 
indulgein sugar. The raw material, toluene, 
and the various intermediate products, as 
well as the different commercial preparations 
of saccharin are attractively displayed in the 
gallery of the Agricultural Building. 

The Mining Building is the natural de- 
pository of specimens of metallic interest and 
the chemist accordingly looks there for any 
conspicuous exhibits of the metallic ele- 
ments. The products of our mines are at- 
tractively shown, but gold, siiver (even 
though the famous actress of New York be 
reproduced in that precious metal), copper, 
zinc, lead, and the others are almost too well 
known to require more thana passing glance. 
We turn to newer results in metallurgy. 

It isnot yet ten years since Hamilton Y. Cast- 
ner, then a recent graduate from the chemical 
laboratories of the Columbia College School 
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of Mines obtained the first patent ever granted 
in the United States for the reduction of 
alumina to its metallic state by sodium. 
Prior to his discovery aluminum was almost 
a curiosity and was so regarded at the World’s 
Fair held in Paris in 1867 when the cele- 
brated chemist, Henri Sainte-Clair Deville, 
exhibited the results of his work in that di- 
rection, made through the interest of the em- 
peror, who advanced funds for this purpose. 
A visit to the West Gallery of the Mines 
Building will show the progress made in the 
metallurgy of this beautiful metal. It is 
probably the finest exhibition of aluminum 
ever gotten together inthe world. The metal 
itself, its various alloys, and the many ar- 
ticles made from it, demonstrate its extensive 
utility. 

Near by is a small but unique exhibition of 
ornaments made by the electro deposition of 
chromium. This metal, the base of chromic 
iron ore, is not common and its application 
to decoration a decided novelty. 

In the Mining Building is the exhibition 
of the Standard Oil Company, showing the 
crude petroleum as it comes from the wells 
and the various products of the refining proc- 
ess. As we read label after label it seems 
almost incredible to believe that in August, 
1859, the first well for petroleum was bored by 
Col. E. L.. Drake in Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
The credit for arranging this exhibit is due 
to Dr. David T. Day, a chemist connected 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Perhaps the most remarkable exhibit of 
chemical interest is made by Waldron Shap- 
leigh. This chemist was called upon to study 
certain of the rarer earths, especially in their 
relation to regenerative burners, for which pur- 
pose it became necessary for him to separate 
them on a large scale and to obtain them of 
great purity. The researches of chemists 
abroad had shown that the so-called element 
didymium was acompound but it was not until 
Dr. Shapleigh took the matter up that this 
fact became a reality beyond doubt. This 
work corroborated the results obtained by 
spectroscopic analysis and the old element 
yielded place to the newer neodymium and 
praseodymium, each of which is represented 
by a beautiful series of salts, and, curiously 
enough, each element is characterized by 
salts of the same color, that is, one series is 
pinkish and the other green. Salts of such rare 
elements as erbium, yttrium, thorium, lan- 
thanum, and cerium are also shown by him. 
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This exhibit is a conspicuous illustration of 
the ability of Americans to accomplish that 
which they attempt todo. Results such as 
Dr. Shapleigh has obtained would be recog- 
nized abroad from one end of the continent to. 
the other. 

Brief mention must be made in leaving the 
Mines Building of the wonderful exhibition 
of the platinum metals by the Johnson 
Matthey Company of London. These include 
specimens of metallic platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, osmium, andruthenium. The ingot 
of palladium weighs 1,000 ounces and is val- 
ued at $35,000. The entire exhibit of this 
firm is probably worth considerably over 
$100,000. 

It is true, unfortunately too true, as has 
been said elsewhere, that ‘‘data connected 
with the statistics of chemical industry in the 
United States are among the most difficult to 
procure,’’ and it is equally true thatit is al- 
most impossible to form any sort of a concep- 
tion of the chemical industries of this coun- 
try from the exhibits at the World’s Fair. It 
must not be assumed from this, that as a na- 
tion we are backward or deficient in develop- 
ing our industries. Far from it, In certain 
specialties we almost defy competition but 
owing to local prejudices, and largely to the 
public desire to recognize things that are 
made abroad as most worthy, our manufac- 
turers keep their processes secret. Here and 
there, isolated exhibits testify to advances. 
made by our chemical manufacturers and show 
the good work that has been accomplished. 

An interesting example of this statement 
is shown by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, a corporation whose 
soda, made from the mineral cryolite im- 
ported from Greenland, is probably the purest 
sold in the world. Besides various chem- 
icals made by them, this company has on ex- 
hibition a huge block of alum, weighing over 
a ton, which is dug out in the center where 
an electric lamp is suspended, throwing a 
light on the sides, thus causing the crystals to 
sparkle, producing the effect of a luminous 
cavern. 

A fine display of chemicals including such 
articles as chloroform, acetone, and various 
metallic oxides for ceramic colors is made by 
the Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany. This firm, whose houses abroad are 
well known, has recently erected works at 
Perth Amboy, N.J., andalready issuccessfully 
placing articles on this market which were 

















formerly almost exclusively imported. 

Glycerine, now an important article of com- 
merce, is being largely made in this country, 
and specimens of remarkable purity from 
firms in Chicago, New York, and Cincinnati 
were shown. 

The progress made in the manufacture of 
perfumes was demonstrated by several con- 
spicuous exhibits, and essential oils, like- 
wise of home make, were tastefully displayed 
by several dealers. The famous parfumeurs 
of Paris and London will do well to look to 
their laurels. Enterprising firms in New 
York and Toledo are creating houses that bid 
well to rival the fame of dealers abroad. Spe- 
cial credit in this direction is due to A. M. 
Todd of Kalamazoo, Mich.,who has developed 
his oil of peppermint and menthol until they 
have almost distanced competition. 

Exhibits showing the numerous applica- 
tions of petroleum products as vaseline and 
its compounds are of interest and are worthy 
successors in a direction beyond that shown 
by the refiners of the crude oil. Venerable 
firms, such as Powers and Weightman, and 
Rosengarten and Sons, have fine exhibits of 
beautiful colored crystals of chemicals and 
drugs, showing that we are quite independ- 
ent of foreign competition in that respect at 
least. These exhibits are all in the main 
building. 

There are doubtless many other articles 
worthy of mention, but we must pass them 
over, as well as those exhibited by France 
and England, which pale into insignificance 
before the superb display made by Germany. 
Here the student of chemistry may revel in 
the wonders of his favorite science. Some 
seventy-one firms, each of which is engaged 
in a branch of chemical technology arranged 
to make a collective exhibit of their wares 
and placed the management of the same in 
the hands of Robert Fischer of Berlin. A 
section of the space occupied by Germany at 
the west center of the main building was as- 
signed to them, and there in spacious show- 
cases, side by side, the different products ap- 
pear. Firms, such as the Chemische Fabrik 
auf Actien (E. Schering) of Berlin, and E. 
Merck of Darmstadt, exhibit the newest and 
purest chemicals made for laboratory and 
pharmaceutical purposes. Specimens, the 
like of which have never been seen before, 
press upon the astounded vision till one al- 
most fancies that he is in the chemist’s para- 
dise. Rare elements, even Germanium, the 
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very latest addition to the list of now more 
than seventy elementary bodies, and alka- 
loids from aconitine to veratrine, are ascom- 
mon as the ordinary blue copper sulphate or 
the red potassium bichromate. Liquefied 
gases—carbon dioxide, ammonia, sulphur 
dioxide, and even chlorine—are shown by the 
Actien Gesellschaft fir Chemische Industrie of 
Mannheim as regular articles of commerce. 

An ultramarine grotto with great blue stal- 
actites hanging from the roof of the cave, 
while a sphinx in gray rock, symbolizing the 
secret of the manufacture of ultramarine 
from organic matters guards the entrance, 
forms the exhibit of the associated ultrama- 
rine factories. 

Chemical apparatus—in expensive plati- 
num from W. C. Heraeus, in modest porce- 
lain from the Royal Berlin Works, or in sim- 
ple glassware from several firms—in many 
forms and varieties are to be seen. 

All the beauties of the coal tar colors are 
displayed in their magnificence. The prog- 
ress of their manufacture may be followed 
from the specimens shown, beginning with 
the crude coal tar, passing thence to the oily 
liquids benzene and toluole, which give way 
to the violet mauverine or the red magenta, 
until the exquisite fluorescent eosine colors 
are reached. In nothing does synthetical 
chemistry more perfectly demonstrate its 
wonderful successes than in these dyestuffs. 
Once the madder industry was of enormous 
value, but from the refuse of gas works the 
chemist evolved his artificial alizarin and 
the industry of the madder plant vanished 
from the globe. 

The Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik ex- 
hibit a full series of the magnificent reds of 
the alizarin colors and in the same case the 
beautiful blues of the newer indigoes, now 
made by synthesis. This factory which was 
founded in 1865 is at present the largest of 
its kind in the world, consuming annually 
more than 80,000 tons of crude materials. 

But enough, the impossibility of attempt- 
ing to follow in detail the items of this ex- 
hibit is apparent. There is nothing like it 
and we leave it, a monument to the genius of 
Liebig, Wohler, Hoffmann, and others who 
have placed technical chemistry, in Germany, 
at least, high among the sciences. 

In the Liberal Arts department the appli- 
cations of chemistry to medicine are shown 
in the splendid exhibits of manufactured 
drugs. Powders, tablets, and pills abound 
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and deserve worthy mention. In the produc- 
tion of such articles as pepsin and other 
high digestive ferments, firms like Armour 
and Company easily lead the world. To 
make a pepsin so that one grain will digest 
6,000 grains of coagulated egg albumen in a 
given period of time and also be odorless, 
palatable, and aseptic is an achievement 
which any chemist might well be proud of 
having accomplished. We restore to thesoil 
those ingredients which the plant has ab- 
sorbed, and honor, very properly too, the 
chemist who devotes long years of hard study 
to the solution of such problems, but we are 
less emphatic in our words of praise for the 
chemist who restores to the human system 
elements that have been destroyed by disease 
or imprudence. It is therefore proper and 
fitting to accord some recognition to the 
pharmaceutical chemists who have placed be- 
fore the public such articles as the nutrient 
wine of beef peptone, or wine of cod liver oil 
with peptonate of iron. These preparations 
which have proved so valuable in cases of 
gastric and pulmonary disorders could not 
have been produced without a knowledge of 
chemistry. Also in the Liberal Arts depart- 
ment are the many forms of antiseptic dress- 
ings, plasters, and the like which show the 
applications of the chemist’s knowledge to 
medicine. 

Finally, there are in the gallery two ex- 
hibits which are highly significant, the re- 
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markable and interesting cases of chemical 
preparations shown by the German Chemical 
Society and by the chemical laboratory of 
Harvard University. The former consists of 
over 1,500 specimens of chemical preparations, 
being original compounds contributed to 
chemistry during the last twenty-five years 
by the German chemists in the laboratories of 
Aachen, Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick, Carlsruhe, 
Charlottenburg, Darmstadt, Freiburg, Got- 
tingen, Greifswald, Heidelberg, Jena, Konigs- 
berg, Leipzig, Ludwigshafen, Miihlhausen, 
Munich, Miinster, and Wiirzburg. They 
tell the story of organic chemistry. Harvard 
University has a similar exhibit that includes 
300 samples of original contributions to 
science made in the laboratories in Cam- 
bridge. The work of Cooke, of Jackson, of 
Hill, of Richards, and of others, whose names 
if less well known to fame, have made ex- 
cellent records for themselves, are here gath- 
ered in one collection, an honorable and dig- 
nified memorial of what a single university 
has contributed to our beloved science. 

It isthe mission of chemistry to analyze, 
to investigate, and to unfold. Some of the 
things that have been done and are on exhi- 
bition at the World’s Fair have been men- 
tioned. These are insignificant in compari- 
son with what still remains to be accom- 
plished, but the time will come when all shall 
be as an open book, for ‘‘there is nothing 
hidden that shall not be known.”’ 


WHAT MAKES A LUTHERAN ?* 


BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ALBERT, D. D. 


HE question presupposes that the Luth- 
eran holds much truth in common 
with other Christians. This is true. 

He is orthodox. Hesubscribes unreservedly 
to the Ecumenical creeds—the Apostles’, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian. He sets forth 
stillfurther his faith in the Augsburg con- 
fession, but the question also implies that 
the Lutheran has distinctive views of doctrine 
and characteristics of religious life, which 
distinguish him from others. If he has not, he 
has no right to exist. A church to be justi- 
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fied for being must stand for truths so im- 
portant that the want of its confession would 
leave the world poorer in knowledge and life. 

The Lutheran is a member of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran church. Evangelical is the 
name selected by the founders, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the glory of thechurch. Her 
enemies gave the name Lutheran, which is 
willingly accepted because Luther confessed 
the pure evangelical doctrine and faithfully 
defended it. The Lutheran does not accept 
all Luther said, or did, but follows him only 
as he rightly interprets the Word of God, 
the rule of faith. 

The margrave of Brandenburg has put the 
whole matter tersely: ‘‘I was not baptized 














into the name of Luther; he is not my God 
and Savior; I do not rest my faith in him, 
and am not saved by him ; and therefore, in 
this sense I am no Lutheran. But if I be 
asked whether with my heart and lips I pro- 
fess the doctrines which God restored to light 
by the instrumentality of His blessed servant 
Luther, I neither hesitate nor am ashamed 
to call myself a Lutheran. In this sense I 
am, and, as long as I live, will remain a Lu- 
theran.”’ 

A profound characteristic of the Lutheran is 
here set forth,—his love for puredoctrine. He 
is tolerant. He believes that others hold the 
saving faith in Christ as well as himself, but 
he also believes he more nearly holds the pure 
truth of God’s Word than any other body of 
Christians. He cannot be false to this pure 
doctrine which must be confessed in its full- 
ness atanycost. Otherwise he is traitor to 
the truth. He cannot therefore change his 
name, or concede that there is no difference 
between his church and others. All perma- 
nent progress, he holds, must be made on the 
basis of truth and sound teaching. Many 
called by her name do not hold fast her treas- 
ures but those that know them must be faith- 
ful. ‘‘Sheprefers the many thousands wholack 
the Lutheran name but hold the faith, to the 
many thousands of Lutherans who retain the 
name without maintaining the faith.” 

Much of her original possession has been ac- 
cepted by other Protestants and has modi- 
fied Rome itself, but no just estimate of the 
Lutheran can be made without consideration 
of these common truths. 

The personality of Luther is largely stamped 
upon the Lutheran church, To study him 
is to study the Lutheran faith. He had the 
capacity of great genius joined to the deepest 
spiritual insight, and thus grasped the diffi- 
culties of the church in his day and unfolded 
the truth which was their solution. He is 
the mirror of his age. Humanity unsatis- 
fied by the Latin church, as it struggled with 
sin and sought assurance of forgiveness, is 
fully set forth in his struggles. He wasa 
Catholic. He tried faithfully its teachings, 
confession, penance, absolution. He found 
them useless to bring peace to the sinner. 
He discovered the great truth of the Gospel 
by his own experience, that God forgives the 
sinner for Christ’s sake, and that the only 
means whereby there is salvation is that faith 
which accepts the promise of God in Christ. 
Faith is the central word of the Reformation. 
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A deep and profound sense of sin character- 
izes the Lutheran. Luther had an intense 
conviction of his own evil and guilt before 
God, the righteous Judge. Sin with him is 
not a fault or disease, not merely that which 
is ugly, unworthy, destructive of happiness, 
but guilt. Sinis inborn as well as actual and 
renders man incapable of his own salvation. 
He cannot even believe of himself. The Holy 
Spirit must regenerate, and work faith in him. 
Heis not passive but he can reject the grace of- 
fered him. The Lutheran deniesthe Romish 
doctrine that ‘‘a man’s own willis able to help 
in hissalvation. And heno less denies Calvin’s 
doctrine that man’s salvation depends on an 
arbitrary act of God’s will.’? Every man may 
be saved, for God loves all, but His salvation 
is conditioned by faith. 

This deep sense of sin brings the soul toa 
true conscioysness of holiness. The height 
corresponds tothedepth, superficial righteous- 
ness is impossible. The Lutheran is there- 
fore humble. Sin remains against which he 
must daily watch and pray. Sinless perfec- 
tion in this life cannot be attained, but pro- 
gressive sanctification into the likeness of 
Christ is his object through daily repentance 
and faith. 

The Lutheran is again characterized by the 
teaching that man cannot be justified before 
God by his own powers, merits, or works; 
but is justified freely for Christ’s sake 
through faith, when he believes that he is 
received into favor and his sins forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, who by His death hath satis- 
fied for sin. The more a man strives after 
holiness, the clearer his knowledge of God, 
the deeper is the witness of his experience that 
he is a sinner. 

How shall he become righteous before God ? 
Through Christ. Here is forgiveness and re- 
demption. Faith in Him justifies him. This 
faith doth God impute for righteousness be- 
foreHim. Man is thus in direct personal re- 
lation with God, for he that directly ap- 
proaches God knows Him as the righteous 
Judge, and is convicted in his conscience of 
sin ; but, also, as he approaches God in Christ, 
he knows Him as Savior, by whom he is as- 
sured of forgiveness and redemption. This 
is the heart of the Christian religion. There- 
fore the doctrine of justification by faith is 
held by the Lutheran as ‘‘the article of the 
standing or falling church,’’ for it carries 
with it the true meaning of the incarnation, 
redemption, and resurrection of Christ, or the 
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truth concerning the work and person of 
Christ. It alone adequately sets forth the 
mercy and love of God. 
The Lutheran dwells upon the love of God, 
in Christ Jesus. He is Christo-centric in 
his conception of God. He comes directly 
through Christ to the Father. He rejects the 
Romish idea that God is a monarch, far re- 
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without the use of means) or mediately, by 
the use of means ?’’—the Lutheran answers 
‘*By the means of grace, His Word and the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per.’’ Every one that desires to hear God is 
directed to His Word, and every man that 
would fully obtain God’s grace is directed 
to the sacraments which offer and bestow 


moved, surrounded by a brilliant retinue of grace 


angels and saints, to whom access is media- 
ted by the priesthood of the church. He re- 
jects also the gloomy doctrine of predestina- 
tion which restricts God’s love to the elect, 
the God of absolute decrees. 

The Lutheran comes to God through Christ 
the Son. ‘‘ The Calvinist equally with the 
Lutheran recognizes the same Savior but from 
different points ; the Calvinist from the point 
of view of God’s sovereignty, the Lutheran 
from the point of view of God’s redemption. 
Both accept the Apostles’ creed ; both hold its 
articles fully ; but the Calvinistic type of doc- 
trine leans its weight on the first article, the 
doctrine of God, while the Lutheran rests on 
the second, the doctrine of the Son, the mani- 
festation of God.”’ 

The Lutheran approaches God with cheer- 
ful confidence. He is reconciled in Christ. 
He is clothed by faith in the righteousness 
of Christ. With Luther by faith he says, 
‘Christ is the sinner, I am Christ.” He 
knows that he is a child of God, 

Oneof the characteristics of Lutheran piety 
is its cheerful confidence and hearty joy. God 
is love. He accepts the good things of this 
life frankly. Like Luther, he loves the birds, 
the flowers, the beautiful things of nature. 
He loves music, thearts, and innocent sports, 
the society of friends, the joys of home. He 
is no ascetic. Perhaps on this account there 
is weakness oft in him, for it is easier to flee 
the world than to use it. Hemay become too 
indulgent and be absorbed in the joys of this 
life. But, where the Lutheran is true, ‘‘he 
excels in honesty, kindness, affection, cheer- 
fulness, and that Gemiithlichkeit for which 
other nations have not even a name.”’ 

If there is this profound sense of God’s 
love, there is also soberness in his conception. 
The love of God has its appointed way to make 
men righteous, viz., through thechurch which 
has entrusted to it the Word and the sacra- 
ments, the means of grace. If the questions 


be asked, ‘‘ How does God come to men and 
impart the blessings of life and salvation ? 
Does God deal with men immediately (z. e. 


Uhlhorn has strikingly expressed this in 
his comparison of Luther and Zwingli: ‘‘ The 
Reformation concerned itself with the ques- 
tion: ‘How shall I obtain assurance of my 
salvation?’ Luther and Zwingli are in per- 
fect accord in answering this question thus: 
‘From God alone!’ And this is a very im- 
portant point of agreement in opposition to 
the Roman church, which is all the time in- 
terposing men and other creatures between us 
and our God. 

‘*But when we ask further, ‘Where does 
God give us this assurance?’ Luther replies, 
‘Inthe Word andsacraments.’ He points to 
the declaration of God’s grace in Christ and 
says, ‘Here God speaks to thee and forgives 
thee thy sins!’ to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, saying, ‘Here God deals with thee 
and communicates His grace to thee !’ Zwin- 
gli looks upon this as essentially the old 
popish doctrine which builds salvation upon 
creatures and their doings ; it is the old opus 
operatum and magical work of the Roman 
church. No, he says, it is not done by the 
outward Word and sacrament ; but the Holy 
Spirit must inwardly and without means, 
give us the assurance of salvation.’’ 

Both believe in the Holy Spirit, but Luther 
finds the Holy Spirit in the Word, Zwingli 
the Holy Spirit working within us without 
means. Necessarily, the Lutheran exalts the 
Holy Scriptures, the infallible rule of faith and 
practice. Everything must be tested by the 
Word of God. With it, doctrines and ethics 
must agree. Whatever is opposed to it 
must be rejected. In the monument at 
Worms, Luther, the central figure, stands 
with face uplifted to heaven, calm, confident, 
trustful, while his hand rests upon the open 
Bible. It is typical. By the study of the 
Scriptures he discovered the errors of Roman- 
ism. In them he found the way of faith, the 
assurance of salvation. He heard in them 
the voice of God. With this sword of the 
Spirit he delivered the church from the bond- 
age of corruption. On these Scriptures he 
stood when, at Worms, solitary against state 














and Romish hierarchy, he spoke the world- 
echoing words: ‘‘ Here I stand ; I cannot do 
otherwise; God help me; Amen.’’ God’s 
Word was dearer than life; its truth absolute. 

The Lutheran is characterized by his rever- 
ence for the Word. It is the chief means of 
grace. The preaching of the Word is thechief 
thing in worship. Through it the Holy Ghost 
calls, enlightens, sanctifies. Every Chris- 
tian must devoutly and diligently hear and 
read it. Therefore one of the earliest works 
of Luther was to translate it and put it into 
the hands of the people, that every one might 
in the Word be taught of God. 

While the Lutheran is reverently submis- 
sive to the Word, he also believes that the Holy 
Spirit guides the church in its development of 
doctrine, life, and worship, but every develop- 
ment of doctrine, life, and worship must be 
tested by the Scriptures. He therefore says 
tothe Romanist whatever doctrine, ceremony, 
worship, government, is contrary to the teach- 
ing of the'Worg must be rejected. But he 
also says tothe Reformed whatever is not 
contrary to the Word and is edifying may be 
retained. Heis not alarmed because Rome 
uses certain things. Heasks, Arethey good? 
and if they are, accepts them as he would the 
Apostles’ creed, which Romeconfesses equally 
with him. Therefore he retains the treasures 
of the church of all ages. 

This is manifest in the worship of the 
Lutheran church. It grants liberty in the 
form of worship, which may be liturgical or 
non-liturgical. The Lutheran church how- 
ever is liturgical. There is a definite Lu- 
theran service the outlines of which are from 
Luther himself. With rare wisdom he de- 
clared that the old service of the church must 
be the basis of the new. He retained all of 
the old service of Rome that was directly from 
the Word of God. He retained all those por- 
tions which breathed the spirit of God’s 
Word, as the creeds and the Glorias and 
the like. He rejected whatever was not in 
accordance with God’s Word. The Lutheran 
service is therefore intensely Scriptural. 
Characteristically it allows freedom in prayer. 
The congregation is permitted to use the 
service in whole or in part as it tends to edi- 
fication of the worshipers. The Lutheran is 
thus heir to a form of worship historical, 
scriptural, rich and devotional, but adapting 
itself to every condition and circumstance. 

Similarly the Lutheran is guided in his 
church-government by the Word. He does 
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not find any particular form of government 
in the New Testament. Government is 
within the sphere of liberty. The episcopate, 
deprived of its hierarchical and unscriptural 
claims, flourishes in Sweden. Presbyterial 
and consistorial forms of government are 
known in other portions. The congrega- 
tions are again in America joined in synods, 
but the congregation itself is the ultimate 
source of power. 

Together with the Word, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are the means of grace. The 
Augsburg Confession declares baptism is 
necessary to salvation and that ‘‘ by baptism 
grace is offered.’”” Where baptism is properly 
administered there is the Holy Spirit and 
where the Holy Spirit is, there is life. Three 
things are essential to a valid baptism, the 
words of the institution, water, and faith. It 
is characteristic of the Lutheran that he ad- 
mits that baptism may be by immersion, 
pouring, or sprinkling. To him it is not the 
quantity of water that is essential, but that 
water which is joined with the Word of God, 
through which the Holy Spirit, the source of 
life, works. He demands faith in baptism, but 
does not restrict baptism toadults. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren,”’ says the confession, ‘‘are to be bap- 
tized, who by baptism being offered to God 
are received into divine favor.”’ 

To the Lutheran, the church of Christ in- 
cludes the children; thus it is as broad as the 
Jewish church, which by circumcision included 
the children. The kingdom of Christ hasa 
place and grace for little children. To him, it 
is not a matter of indifference whether his chil- 
dren are baptized or unbaptized. By bap- 
tism they are received into divine favor. It 
incites him to Christian nurture to foster the 
spiritual life of the child as it develops in in- 
telligence. The Lutheran believes in conver- 
sion, but he also believes that children bap- 
tized as infants, nurtured by precept and ex- 
ample in holy things, may develop gradually 
into the fullness of Christian faith. 

‘‘ Theoutcome of this teaching of baptismal 
grace,’ says Dr. Riemensnyder, ‘‘is the 
practice of infant baptism. The proportion 
of infant baptisms in the Lutheran church is 
more than two fold larger than that of any 
other Protestant church.”’ 

The Christian nurture of the children is 
also the duty of the ministers of the church. 
They instruct them in the small catechism of 
Luther, where in plain, heart-searching words 
the truths of faith, godly life, and doctrine are 
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set forth. They strive to have them intelli- 
gently comprehend their baptismal covenant, 
to know the truth as it is in Jesus, and when 
convinced that they are prepared to accept 
with the heart the promises made in baptism 
catechumens are admitted to the full mem- 
bership of the church by the rite of confirma- 
tion. As Dr. Valentine has well said, ‘‘ Cate- 
chisation is not looked upon as mere routine 
formality, or a process simply intellectual 
in doctrination, that shall of course terminate 
in confirmation, irrespective of genuine faith, 
spiritual interest, or a purpose of true Chris- 
tian obedience on the part of the catechu- 
men.”’ 

It is characteristic of the Lutheran that he 
not only desires that men be converted toagen- 
uine faith in Christ, but that they be intelli- 
gent in the faith, able ‘‘to give a reason for 
the hope that isin them.’” He believes that 
the truth sanctifies. ‘‘Sanctify them by Thy 
truth ; Thy Word is truth.” 

Confirmation admits to the Lord’s Supper, 
the sacrament of grace to the baptized be- 
liever. The Lutheran is characteristic in his 
teaching here. He teaches that ‘‘ in the Lord’s 
Supper, the body and blood of Christ are 
truly present under the form of bread and 
wine, and are there communicated and re- 
ceived.” This is not the natural body and 
blood but the glorified body and blood of our 
Lord. The bread and wineremain bread and 
wine. They are the visible earthly element 
with which the invisible divine element is 
communicated. There is an inseparable but 
unmixed union. 

The Lutheran rejects the teaching of Rome 
that the bread and wine are changed into the 
veritable body and blood of the Lord. He 
does not believe with the Zwinglian that there 
isonly bread and wine, by participation in 
which there is mere remembrance of the death 
of Christ. He abides reverently by the word 
of Christ, ‘‘ This is my body’’; ‘‘ This is my 
blood.”” He acceptsthe plain word of Jesus. 
He cannot receive the explanation, ‘‘ This 
signifies my body,’’ as it contradicts the safe 
and reasonable rule of interpretation of the 
Scriptures, ‘‘ that no revealed word must ever 
be interpreted figuratively, where the direct 
natural meaning is admissible.’”” To him it 


is adivine mystery. He does not attempt to 
explain the mode of the presence of the Lord, 
but finds here a wonderful testimony of the 
love of Christ, ‘‘the sweetest pledge which can 
be given, that redemption is actually here, 
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intended for each soul and applied to each.’” 
His Lord is a living Lord, the Bread of Life, 
not removed to the invisible heaven, but with 
him and in him. He therefore approaches 
the table of the Lord with joy for as he te- 
ceives the bread and wine, he believes that 
the Lord strengthens him according to His. 
promise, by giving him Himself. 

It may be added that the efficacy of the sac- 
raments is not in the ministrant, but in the 
words of the institution and the promise con- 
nected with them, ‘‘ which words, besides the 
bodily act, are the chief things in the sacra- 
ment.’? Only those who truly believe receive 
the blessings offered in the sacraments. 

The Lutheran teaches that the church is the 
divine instrumentality in salvation, for it 
was founded by Christ to save souls and 
strengthen saints. To it He gave the means 
of grace, the Word and the sacraments. He 
also established the ministry for the ad- 
ministration of these means. The church is 
not a human society, a matteg of indifference, 
but divine, a necessity to every believer. 
The church is found wherever God’s Word is. 
rightly taught and the sacraments admin- 
istered. In it isthe divine office of the minis- 
try, but not a divine order separated from 
their fellow-Christians. 

All believers are priests before God. Min- 
isters are men chosen of God, endowed with 
peculiar gifts, to preach the Word and ad- 
minister the sacraments, but they are set 
apart by the call of the church which entrusts 
to them that which belongs to all, to be ex- 
ercised in the name and authority of all. 
Ordination is the seal of this call. ‘‘ Between 
laymen and clergy there is no other difference 
than that of function and office ; the highest 
dignity which can be conferred on man is 
common to both—that of belonging to the 
body of Christ and being every one members 
one of another.’’ 

The Lutheran is characterized by a child- 
like faithh He submits his reason to the 
Word of God. He magnifies the love of God 
and exalts the divine-human nature of Christ 
Jesus. His piety is profound, but meditative, 
inclined to mysticism. ‘The Word of God be- 
ing his power he avoids sensationalism. He 
is tenacious of truth, ready to suffer and die 
for it. 

While he glories in his richer apprehen- 
sion of truth, he is tolerant of others. Liberty 
of conscience, the right of private judgment, 
is sacred. The Lutheran church has never 














been a persecuting church. Dr. Schaff says, 
‘The Lutheran piety has its peculiar charm, 
the charm of Mary who sat at Jesus’ feet and 
heard His Word. It has a rich inward life. 
The Lutheran church numbers her mystics 
who bathed in theocean of infinite love. She 
has sung the most fervent hymns to the 
Savior and holds sweet childlike intercourse 
with the Heavenly Father.’’ 

The Lwutheren is practical in his piety. 
Faith brings life to the soul, life manifests 
itself in good works, commanded of God and 
evidences of grateful love. He is known by 
uprightness of life and love toward his fel- 
low-man. The ethical side of religion is the 
complement of faith and he knows no separa- 
tion of faith and morals. He is foremost in 
charitable works. The first orphan asylum 
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was begun at Halle by a Lutheran. He 
founded the Order of Protestant Deaconesses, 
nine thousand of whom are laboring in every 
clime amid the suffering. Hospitals, homes, 
and the like are indications of his life. He is 
zealous in foreign missions and continually 
increases therein. He has sustained in Ger- 
many the foremost educational institutions 
in the world. 

The Lutheran has his weaknesses and 
shortcomings. Others exceed him in certain 
lines of Christian work. He has neglected 
opportunities and made grave mistakes. He 
is not perfect nor his doctrine perfect, but we 
believe when the final creed will be written, 
the Lutheran will have iess to unlearn than 
any of the other branches of the Church of 
Christ. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WORKINGMEN. 


BY RALPH D. ST. JOHN. 


at Washington there are published 

every year books full of just that in- 
formation which the people in general ought 
to know, but of which the majority remain 
in ignorance, To uninitiated readers these 
books are rather formidable looking affairs 
with their pages on pages of tables and their 
almost interminable rows of figures. Like 
other special or official publications they are 
not adapted to popular use, and whenever it 
happens that any of them find their way into 
individual homes, the inmates, unconscious 
of their value, ignore them. Like most 
other prosaic things of life, before they have 
demonstrated their usefulness, they are 
judged by appearances and are usually set 
aside until circumstances make their neces- 
sity felt. Once needed they are found to be 
possessed of intrinsic worth. 

To the superficial imagination such publi- 
cations might seem like the Gradgrinds 
among men, those utilitarian, repellent per- 
sons who are always crying out, ‘‘ Facts 
alone are wanted in this life. Plant nothing 
else, root out everythingelse. Stick to facts, 
sir.” On the contrary, the trained observer 
in his flights of fancy may trace in the con- 
tents of such volumes evidence of a power 
like to that of Charles Dickens, which en- 
abled him to tabulate in such effective form 


Pes the Government Printing Office 


many of the unattractive facts of human life, 
even making of deep interest his chronicling 
of the existence of intensely selfish, calcula- 
ting men under the impersonation of Thomas 
Gradgrind. The simile might be forced 
further and be made to say that economic 
statistical reports thoroughly understood by 
the people at large would exercise over the 
‘*hard times’’ of the financial world much of 
that strange power of transformation which 
the novelist’s pen exerted in the sequel of 
his story, making to develop from forbid- 
ding characters those of quite an opposite 
nature. 

Among the different Departments of Gov- 
ernment wli:ch issue annual reports of their 
proceedings, is the Bureau of Labor. This 
bureau was established by Congress in 1884, 
and in the following year went into opera- 
tion. Its presiding officer, designated as the 
commissioner of labor, is appointed by the 
president of the United States for a term of 
four years. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
was the first and so far has been the only in- 
cumbent of the office. A chief clerk and as 
many employees as are necessary to carry on 
business, constitute the working force. 

The duties of the organization are, ‘‘to 
collect information upon the subject of labor, 
the relation to capital, the hours of labor, 
and the earnings of men and women, and the 
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means of promoting their material, social, in- 
tellectual, and moral prosperity.” 

From year to year the work of the depart- 
ment expands so that each succeeding vol- 
ume keeping a record of the proceedings is 
fuller and morecomprehensive than its pred- 
ecessors. The Seventh Annual Report has 
but recently issued from the press. It relates 
to the cost of producing textiles and glass 
in the United States and in Europe; to the 
wages paid to the persons employed in 
these industries ; and to the cost of living of 
the laborers. The Sixth Report was devoted 
to the same points of investigation as ap- 
plied to the steel, iron, and coal industries. 
Among the topics considered by former re- 
ports are railroad labor, workingwomen in 
large cities, convict labor, and industrial de- 
pressions. There have been besides numer- 
ous special reports published. 

The amount of work involved in collecting 
the statistics given is immense. In the prep- 
aration of the last two volumes, agents were 
employed who visited the leading headquar- 
ters of the industries considered in them, in 
Europe and in this country, to obtain the re- 
quired information. Numerous difficulties 
in the task had to be overcome. Many large 
firms were unwilling to give facts and figures 
relating to the working of their establish- 
ments. Some ready to be interrogated on 
some points objected to others. It was mak- 
ing a decided innovation on business rules 
to ask permission to examine account books 
and pay-rolls. Individual establishments 
granting the request, demanded security from 
identification, and, to accomplish this, num- 
bers were substituted for names and locali- 
ties. 

The plan of work adopted by the bureau in 
the preparation of these two publications was 
as broad and comprehensive as possible. 
Having once established standard units by 
which intelligent comparisons of the mate- 
rials employed in the different manufactories 
could be made, it entered into the minute de- 
tails of each. Besides the close scrutiny of 
the business firms, the plan demanded a pry- 
ing into the private affairs of the employees 
for a knowledge of their home life, their pos- 
sessions, their habits. 

The object of the Sixth and Seventh Re- 
ports is to give trustworthy information con- 
cerning manifold features of industrial life ; 
and for manifold purposes they may be 
studied. They are restricted to materials 


which are dutiable in the United States, so 
they may be examined with a viewto obtain- 
ing knowledge concerning the tariff; a com- 
parative study of the condition of workmen 
at home and abroad may be the motive lead- 
ing to their examination, or the motive may 
be a comparison of conditions as to different 
industries, or as to the same industry in dif- 
ferent states ; or special information may be 
obtained on any one of the numerous phases 
of the different departments of the work. 

The purpose of this article is to seek from 
the tables some knowledge as to the real con- 
dition of American laborers and as to the re- 
lation existing between their condition and 
the actual cost of living. By tracing out in 
several cases the receipts and expenditures a 
good average standard may be reached re- 
garding the matter. 

The facts given in these volumes were 
gathered from the heads of families employed 
in the establishments. The ‘‘ budgets com- 
prehend the constitution of the family; 
whether they owned the house in which they 
lived or whether the house was hired, or fur- 
nished by the employer ; thecost of livingin 
itemized statements, and whenever possible 
with quantity as well ; with figures as to the 
yearly income of individual members of the 
family from all sources ; and the total cost of 
living in comparison with the total income, 
thus showing whether a surplus had arisen 
from a year’s work or whether a deficit had 
occurred.’’ The information was gathered 
from 8,544 families, representing 44,158 per- 
sons. An average estimate formed from the 
statements concerning these people it is be- 
lieved will fairly represent the condition of 
working families throughout the country. 
The following specifications are taken from 
the cotton, the woolen, and the glass indus- 
tries. 

It is found that in the cotton industry, of 
the 2,132 families considered, 168 owned their 
house, The average size of the family was 
5-7 persons. The average total yearly in- 
come for each individual was $114.70, the ex- 
penditure was $106.48. Of the whole number 
of families 765 came out at the end of the year 
with a deficit which amounted on an average 
for each to $54.16. Averaging the total sur- 
plus among the 1,151 families who had accu- 
mulated it gave as the share of each $123.33. 
The average expenditure for food per family 
was $287.06, or per individual, $50.06. The 
total cost of living other than for food and 
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rent, per family $258.79, per individual, 
$45.13. 

In the woolen industry 911 families were 
considered, of whom 154 owned their house. 
Average size of family 4.9 persons. Average 
total yearly income per individual $136.49 ; 
expenditure, $122.28. A deficit was traced to 
268 families of the average amount of $61.49 ; 
and a surplus of $136.16 to each of 583 fami- 
lies. Cost of food per family was $262.85, per 
individual, $54.10. Total expense other than 
for food and rent, per family $256.32, per in- 
dividual $52.76. 

In the glass industry, of the 1,276 families 
visited 339 ownedtheirhome. Averagenum- 
ber of persons in each family 4.8. $177.81 
was the average income for each person, ex- 
penditure $159.07. An average deficit of 
$92.59 was traced to each of 453 families ; 766 
families had each an average surplus of 
$205.65. Cost of food per family was $294.75, 
per individual, $60.97. Besides cost of food 
and rent the expenditure per family was 
$394.37, per individual $81.57. 

These figures show that as far as financial 
considerations go, the three industries in the 
order given form an ascending scale. They 
also show that as far as actual financial re- 
sults are concerned they all compare favora- 
bly with the general estimate which any ob- 
serving person would make of the condition 
of the majority of people in any calling 
throughout the country. 

Of 1,000 families connected with cotton 
manufactories, 150 are classed as among the 
distinctively poor, 58 out of this number be- 
ing described by such words as wretched, 
squalid, comfortless, shabby, starving. Out 
of these 58, three specific families chosen at 
random are tabulated as follows: (1) number 
of persons in family 7, income $621.00; (2) 
number of persons 7, income $343; (3) num- 
ber of persons 9, income $952.00. From the 
1,000 families 20 are described as living in 
comfort if not in comparative luxury, owning 
a house or a farm or horses, piano, fine fur- 
niture, etc. Of three families chosen at ran- 
dom among those reported as in comfortable 
circumstances and owning their homes, one 
comprises three persons whose total income 
is $304.00 ; a second of four persons with an 
income of $433.00; and a third consisting of 
a mother and three children with an income 
of $508.00. In the woolen industry from 
1,000 families reported, 35 live poorly, 25 of 
this number miserably ; 45 out of the 1,000 
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live remarkably well. Of 1,000 families sup- 
ported by the glass business, 50 live poorly, 
17 of the number in destitute circumstances. 
Families described as living elegantly out of 
the 1,000 are 50. 

To com¢ now to more specific cases with 
the object of seeking out the causes for the 
sufferings of which the working people com- 
plain, we shall trace out some of the state- 
ments concerning certain individuals and 
compare and contrast them. By this method 
many details must be considered, and in the 
end we shall be rewarded with only a trite, 
old lesson, but on account of the sources 
whence it is drawn it may prove profitable. 

Of two families living in Alabama and con- 
nected with the cotton industry, it is learned 
that both are of American birth. Of the one 
designated in the tables as number 9, the hus- 
band, aged forty-seven years, is a section 
hand ; the wife and three children are all at 
work. The husband’s income is $257.58, the 
wife’s $15.63, children’s $333.56, total income 
$606.77. They do not own their house. For 
their food the itemized bill amounts to 
$261.60. For expenditure other than for food 
$39.00 goes for rent; $28.00 for fuel ; $6.00 
for lighting ; for clothing, for the husband 
$5.00, for the wife $5.00, the children $45.00, 
furniture and utensils $43.00. The total ex- 
penditure is $562.45. Under the table of 
notes in which running comments on the 
condition of each family are made, it is said, 
‘They live in squalor.”’ 

In the other family, number 35 in the tables, 
the husband, aged forty-six, is acarder receiv- 
ing $257.00, the wife stays at home but takes 
boarders and lodgers, earning thus $236.00; 
the one son at work earns $120.00. Their 
itemized expenditures for food reach the 
amount of $279.00. The rent is $24.00, fuel 
$32.00, lighting $15.00 ; clothing for husband 
$12.00, for wife $15.00, son $5.00; furniture 
and utensils $1.50. The total expenditure is 
$443.00; the surplus is $170.00. Their cabin 
is described as neat but crowded, and they 
have a garden. 

The difference in the circumstances under 
conditions quite similar shows that the latter 
family have at least one of the secrets of the 
capitalist’s success, while the other swells 
the list of the most miserable people in the 
land. A brief glance reveals several wide 
differences between them. That in the 
former case the heads of the family are ut- 
terly lacking in self-respect and in home 
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discipline is shown by the fact that the cloth- 
ing for the father and mother each is only 
one third as much as the average sum al- 
lowed for each child. Additional evidence is 
also found in the statement which gives so 
comparatively large a sum for keeping furni- 
ture and utensils supplied. The part the 
wife plays in the two homes may constitute 
the chief difference in the circumstances. 
Everything traced to the former one bears the 
imprint of shiftlessness; appearances— 
which, it is true, are often deceitful—are all 
against her. She earned such small wages 
as scarcely to deserve mention. In the item- 
ized articles of diet the food chosen by her 
was that which required much less prepara- 
tion and was less nutritious than that chosen 
by the second woman ; and the total bill of 
the latter for a family of seven was but little 
larger than that of the former for a family of 
five. Ofcourse in drawing such comparisons 
in individual cases the deductions may hap- 
pen to be wide of the mark; but as similar 
results have been noted in numerous other 
special cases, it is safe to make use of the in- 
stances selected as representative. 

In two families of Irish nationality living 
in Illinois and working in theglass industry, 
greater differences still are found. In one 
case the husband, aged forty-two years, isa 
mixer; the wife remains at home; three 
children are at work, two at school, and two 
at home. The husband receives $349 00, the 
children at work $317.00—total income $606. 
Total expenditure for food $187.40, other than 
for food $278.65. In this latter amount the 
itemized account comprises in addition to the 
things mentioned in the former cases the fol- 
lowing: taxes, $11.50; insurance on prop- 
erty $1.50, on life $14.00; for religion, $1.00 ; 
for charity, $1.50; books and newspapers, 
$6.70; amusements and vacations, $10.00; 
intoxicating liquor, $26.00; tobacco, $5.20. 
Their surplus is $200.00, and they own their 
house and garden, a sewing machine and a 
cow. 

In the second family the husband, aged 
thirty-three years, is a blower, and receives 
$1,449.52. The wife and three children are 
not wage-earners. The amount spent for 
food is $352.00, other than for food $1,097.52. 
The corresponding extra items included in 
this amount are, rent, $120.00; labor organi- 
zations, $34.18; religion, $2.00; charity, 
$15.00 ; books and newspapers, $6.50 ; amuse- 
ments and vacations, $30.00 ; intoxicating liq- 


uors, $400.00 ; tobacco, $52.00; sickness and 
death, $27.00 ; other expenses, $60.00. Total 
expenditures reach $1,449.52, just balancing 
income. One other item needs to be men- 
tioned; in the former family the bill for 
clothing ran, for the husband $20.00, the 
wife $15, children $50.00, in the latter, hus- 
band $125.00, wife $40.00, children $65.00. 
The remarks concerning the second family 
are, ‘‘ Wretched people, miserable home.”’ 

In this comparison the earmarks indicate 
a selfish, drunken husband as the cause of 
the misery of the second family. ’Tis pity 
for the sake of the moral lesson to be drawn 
that any account of liquor entered into the 
first report, but it is the aim of this article to 
take in all particulars, average instead of ex- 
treme cases, which necessitates the noting of 
many things to be deplored. 

This rapid summary made regarding the 
cotton, woolen, and glass industries shows 
results in nearly all respects quite similar to 
those to be drawn from the same study of the 
industries considered in the Sixth Report. 
And the two can safely be taken together as 
giving a fair standard from which to judge 
of the condition of laborers throughout the 
country. The tables show that the misery 
often to be found existing among the work- 
ing people cannot be attributed to the cost of 
living, or rather to the disproportion existing 
between their earnings and thecost of living. 
The majority of those who are classed among 
the destitute are to be found, it is true, among 
those receiving the smallest wages ; but that 
this does not necessarily follow is proved by 
the fact that some of the poorest paid laborers 
are recorded as living in good circumstances 
and as having accumulated quite a property, 
while others receiving the best pay are in the 
most miserable condition. 

Thus we come by this new route to the old 
lesson, that the cause for the misery or the 
happiness of men lies within themselves and 
not in outward circumstances. It is the 
same truth which Burns taught in his strong 
lines : 

‘If happiness ha’e not her seat 
And center in the breast, 


Tis not in wealth of Lun’on bank 
To gie us peace and rest.” 

The tables also give a new setting to the 
fact that happiness and misery are relative 
terms. In tracing out the gradual gains 
which have been accumulated by the indus- 
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trious, provident, ambitious laborer, as they 
are given in the record of his possessions, one 
can plainly read between the lines giving the 
statements, the satisfaction, the pride, the joy 
which came to him as he worked and planned 
and accomplished. And who is astute enough 
to discern any difference in measure or in 
kind between the happiness accruing to one 
man from small gains and to another from 
immense gains, if there exists, in a general 
way, a relative proportion between the invest- 
ment and the returns in the two cases? 
Could all mankind once practically learn this 
lesson, how many more happy people there 
would be in this world than there are now! 

Among the many good purposes which the 
establishment of the Bureau of Labor will ac- 
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complish, not the least will be its conserva- 
tive but effective way of teaching some of 


these old, important lessons. Capitalists are 
becoming used to the form of governmental 
inquiry instituted by it and are submitting 
more and more willingly to its investiga- 
tions. Who can predict to what ameliora- 
tions this result may lead? The attention of 
the working people is being attracted by its 
proceedings, and their inquiries may lead 
them out into greater effort and higher devel- 
opment. It may bethat the Bureau of Labor 
is an earnest of a new era in which correctly 
educated capitalists and laborers, in the réle 
of new formative elements, will enter into the 
construction of a new system of economic 
government. 


THE FRENCH FABLES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY F. BRUNETIERE. 


Translated for 


F we begin by resolutely accepting as a 
] fact the statement that that part of the 
French literature of the Middle Ages 
which includes the Chansons de Geste, the 
Fables, the Mysteries, has no literary value, 
then, but only then, it becomes easy to un- 
derstand it ; and it may be possible to learn 
some interesting things aboutit. In truthitis 
aconcession which the medievalists have long 
and obstinately refused to make. Mingling 
and confusing two questions which, without 
doubt, are not always foreign to each other 
but which on the other hand are not always 
necessarily leagued together, they have 
for a long time wished to impose upon 
us, in the name of I know not what 
spirit of patriotism, the same superstitions 
which they themselves have discarded. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago one was classed 
among disloyal citizens if he did not rec- 
ognize in the Chanson de Roland some- 
thing greater than the Iliad or more interest- 
ing than the Odyssey. The /ysteries were 
largely laid aside even then ; but the Fables 
in particular passed for the richest inherit- 
ance which bound us to the old French spirit. 
It was necessary to believe that the abun- 
dance, the liberty, the naturalness, the origi- 
nality of our ancestors in this kind of familiar 
poetry had never-been surpassed by any other 
nation. It was called ‘‘ the good time.’”’ But 


'* The Chautauquan’’ from the French ‘' Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 


for the honor of erudition I prefer in this case 
a bad time; andI like especially a form of 
patriotism which allows me the liberty of my 
literary heresies. 

As regards literary qualities the best known 
Fables distinctively possess but two, natural- 
ness and freshness, and it is a question 
whether they are always virtues. The Fables 
which are cited as possessing them werecom- 
posed for a public whose rudimentary edu- 
cation exacted arude realism. In praising 
naturalism, then, we are praising grossness, 
to say nothing of the mediocrity of the liter- 
ary work, The most ancient Fable we have 
was written in the year 1159 ; the most recent 
about 1340. This class of writing was thus 
developed in the classical period of the French 
language of the Middle Ages. But the lan- 
guage of the Fables does not properly belong 
to the classical period ; it is that of the com- 
mon people ofthattime. Sothisobservation 
leads back to the same thought with which 
we started, that the literary value of the 
Fables is nothing. 

In what then does their value consist? It 
is, first, in their historic value, in the nature 
of the information they contain concerning 
the common life of the people. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, when in the last years of 
the eighteenth century Legrand d’ Aussy 
drew them from the seclusion of obscure 
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libraries, it was this intention of reani- colony, or that the Romans and the Peru- 
mating the past which guided him in his vians were the descendants of a common an- 
choice. Manis alwaysinfinitely curiouscon- cestor? 
cerning man; and thetrouvéres andtrouba- Mr. Joseph Bedier, the author of a remark- 
dours were excellent historiographers of daily able book, the most learned, the most just, 
life. But whatever may be the interest of the best in every way ever devoted to a study 
the details of their writings it is not necessary of the French Fables, thinks that each sepa- 
to exaggerate their importance, nor, above rate story which it has been claimed has been 
all, to accept their authenticity without limit. drawn from some antecedent source may 
In a brief study of the Fables the first ques- have been an original conception. And with 
tion which arises as being the most natural his opinion I agree. 
is to ask whetherthe same story orthe same The learned Huet in his book of curious re- 
type of story might not be invented and re- searches, ‘‘ The Origin of Romances,’’ says : 
invented an indefinite number of times and ‘‘It is necessary to seek for the origin of ro- 
in places widely separated. May not the re- mances in the nature of man, which is invent- 
semblances noticed between the tales of dif- ive and fond of novelties and fictions. This 
ferent countries prove the identity of the cre- inclination is common to all men, but the 
ative processes of the human mind? Look for Orientals have seemed possessed of it to a 
example at the similarity between the story greater degree than others, and by the Ori- 
which Herodotus told of the slipper of Rho- entals I mean the Egyptians, the Persians, 
dopis and the story of Cinderella. The de- the Arabians, the Indians, and the Syrians.”’ 
tails may vary, but, since a small foot has The success of the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
always been deemed an admirable possession Nights’’ at the beginning of the eighteenth 
for woman, what more natural, more interest- century caused the Arabians with the Per- 
ing form in which to express this thought sians to pass for more than two hundred years 
than under the cover of a love story in which as the great inventors of the fictions. This 
the owner of the smallest slipper in the world was giving them too much honor as was 
shall be sought in marriage by the greatest of clearly shown when a better knowledge of In- 
the Pharaohs orthe most splendidofthekings dia, revealing to surprised Europe a new 
of fairy lore? Againthere isthe story of the Orient, found in the Hindootales the original 
French milkmaid and that of the Brahmin, of the greater part of the Arabian tales. 
Svabhavakripana, the avaricious man who, Finally some years later it was thought that 
having built upon a pot of rice which he had Buddhism, a religion friendly to figures of 
saved, great hopes of a fortune, made an un- speech, must have greatly aided in the inven- 
lucky expression of his delight, which caused tion and diffusion of those fables. It was 
the shattering of the pot, and dashed his then deduced as a general conclusion that 
hopes to the earth with the rice. ‘‘In spite the Oriental tales which have penetrated in 
of the transformation in the personages and such great numbers the different European 
of the fact that there is no suggestion of literatures not only came from India, but that 
chickens or of pigs in the Hindoo tale,” said they havean essentially Buddhistic charac- 
Max Miiller twenty years ago, ‘‘no person ter. Great erudition and genius have lent 
doubts that we have in it the germ of the their aid in establishing this opinion and to- 
fable of La Fontaine.”” And why not doubt day it is quite universally accepted. In at- 
it? What is the marked peculiarity of the tempting to refute it, Mr. Bedier has drawn 
dream of the Brahmin and that of our milk- his proofs not only from the grounds of 
maid Perrette, which makes it necessary that science and of criticism, but also from free- 
the one should be derived from the other? dom and independence of thought and mental 
Why, I ask, can we not admit that the lesson courage. 
which they contain, proceeding from the But there was more than this one question 
same experience could not have been origi- to be considered. The tales were thought 
nated twice, in these different forms? ‘‘ A pail to be born in India, and to be full of Bud- 
of milk ”’ is not ‘‘a potof rice”’ ;‘‘chickens”” dhistic teaching. It was admitted also that 
are not ‘‘a pairofgoats’’;a‘‘ kick ofthefoot”” the Arabs, the Jews, and finally the crusaders 
is not ‘‘a skip for joy.’’ There were vestal had imported them fromthe Orient to Europe. 
virgins in Peru as well as in Rome. Does But further than-this it was desired to define 
that prove that the Peruvians werea Roman with precision the nature of the marvels 




















which they contained, to find for instance in 
“‘ Petit Poucet’”? (Tom Thumb) or in ‘ Ali- 
Baba’’ a hidden sense of which the tale was 
only the cover. It was attempted to make 
Fancy render of herself a rational account. 
And since these fictions are to be found 
in every literature it was believed that knowl- 
edge might be drawn from them concerning 
the distant past of humanity. 

Comparative mythology offered a seductive 
means of pushing this study. Tracing back 
from tale to tale, or from version to version of 
the same tale, would it not be found to rest 
always upon some myth, of the sun, moon, 
stars, or the twilight? Max Miiller, gener- 
alizing upon this method, concludes that 
the innumerable stories of princesses and 
young girls marvelously beautiful, who, after 
having been shut up in somber seclusion, as 
described in ‘‘ Cinderella’’ and the ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood,’’ are invariably deliv- 
ered by some young and brilliant hero, can 
all be found to originate in the thought of 
spring breaking from the chains of winter; 
to the sun as a liberator scattering the shades 
of night ; tothe aurora, which disengaging 
herself from the shadows comes back from 
the distant Occident ; to the waters set at 
liberty from their prison house, the clouds. 
His conclusion differs from that of the 
others only in being more general and in 
pushing farther back into prehistoric times. 
He believes that the Fables are more an- 
cient than the Hindoos, that they are con- 
temporaneous, under their ancient form, with 
the primitive language whence sprung the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and in general all the 
tongues known as the Indo-European. 

This extension of the theory will it is true, 
readily admit of an explanation of the simi- 
larity to be found between a Vedic legend 
and a Latin or evena Slavic tale, by the com- 
munity of origin and of blood. But instead 
of a Latin or a Slavic tale, what if it be one 
in the Kalmuck or Japanese tongue in which 
the similarity to the Vedic legend is traced? 
In the absence of all affiliation or known 
transmission how can its Indian origin be ex- 
plained? If we persist in sustaining this 
theory, what mysterious relations and com- 
munications, what infiltrations we must sup- 
pose since there is not the slightest clew to 
follow in history. 

How much simpler and more scientific also 
it is to demand of that which is still passing 
under our eyes to-day the secret of that 
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which occurred in the past. ‘‘In general,’ 
says President de Brosses in his ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion upon the Worship of Fetich Gods,”’ ‘‘there 
is no better method of piercing the veil of an- 
tiquity than to observe if there are not hap- 
pening about us things similar to those con- 
cerning which we wishtoknow.”’ It is upon 
this principle—hazardous, but fertile else- 
where in application—that prehistoric an- 
thropology has founded its methods. And so 
from it also is now drawn the new theory 
of the origin of legends. 

Mr. Bedier did not find much difficulty in 
demonstrating the foolishness of the idea that. 
the Fables must be of Buddhistic origin. “‘In 
several of our fairy tales,’’ he says, ‘‘a jealous. 
mother-in-law persecutes her daughter-in- 
law, or astepmother her stepdaughter.”” Who 
would believe that having found this strife 
somewhat in keeping with our manners the 
Indianists would have seen in it, I know not 
what trace of Hindoo manners? In the cor- 
responding Hindoo tales it must be taken 
into consideration that the réle of mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law and of stepmother 
and daughter are played by rival wives ; but 
far from being embarrassed by this fact, the 
Indianist sees in the metamorphosis a marked 
adaptation to circumstances, and conse- 
quently one proof more in favor of his theory. 

But without insisting upon these traces of 
Hindoo manners or Buddhistic lessons in our 
Fables, how many of these tales are there 
which bear evidence of oriental origin? 
It is this question which the Indianists have 
forgotten toexamine. But Mr. Bedier, more 
curious, has taken great pains to analyze, 
story by story, all the oriental collections 
known to Europe at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Healso made the same in- 
vestigation with the principal collections of 
European tales of which he found about four 
hundred. Asa result of his careful compari- 
son between these two collections he found 
thirteen which bore similar characteristics. 

The Indianists reply to this, that fables 
usually find only a meager place in the trans- 
lations made from one language into another ; 
that they belong mostly to oral traditions 
and not to books. But Mr. Bedier has not 
even allowed them this last refuge; seeking 
at length throughout the oriental collections 
not translated in the Middle Ages, he met 
with only five in addition to those he had be- 
fore found to which a similarity in the Euro- 
pean tales could be traced. These proofs 
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seem sufficient to us, and until the Indianists 
can overthrow them we shall accept as au- 
thoritative the conclusions of Bedier. 

These conclusions may be reduced to this 
essential point, that the great majority of 
our marvelous stories were originated in 
different times and in different lands, from 
sources which are now forever indeter- 
minable. Some sprung up in India, some 
elsewhere, some are being formed now every 
day in the remote parts of our country. 
‘There lives many a Burns who is not known 
to fame. While following their plows I do 
not see why our countrymen should not in- 
vent myths, especially those that are amus- 
ing. That which is still more certain is that 
no people, no race of men, have ever received, 
as one might say, the privilege of inventing 
fictions for others. All research forthe origin 
and the propagation of our Fables is, then, 
in vain. It is their form only which inter- 
ests us, not their origin ; it is the conception 
of the world, of life, and of man which they 
express which is of value. 

Popularsuperstitions, legends, or marvelous 
tales can begin to exist for any nation only 
when they can be nationalized. The best op- 
portunity for this to occur in France was of- 
fered by the particular conditions under which 
the French literature of the Middle Ages 
Sprang into existence. It was, as has been 
said, toward the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the Fables were born ; and, not less 
brusquely, toward the middle of the four- 
teenth century they died, and their very name 
fellinto disuse. Howandwhy? Mr. Bedier 
tells us. He shows that, springing from the 


bourgeois class and being composed by its 
members, the Fables were not only contem- 
porary with, but were even responsible for, 
the founding of the commune and the third 
estate. A democratic ferment was introduced 
with them intoa literature upto that time 
manifestly aristocratic. Threatened thus, 
this aristocracy instinctively drew back within 
itself ; it became exclusive and took pride in 
the thought of its superiority in education, in 
habits, and in ideals. As an expression of 
this superiority, of this marked contrast, there 
appeared the romances of the Round Table, 
which became the exact counterpart of the 
popular Fables. 

Sancho Panza rushed into the kitchen when 
Don Quixote set forth to seek high sounding 
adventures in the highway. It is no more 
true in literature than in art and everything 
else that there is no action without reaction. 
The literature of the Fables was a reaction 
against the feudal literature of the ‘‘ Chansons 
de geste’’ (songs of exploits or romances 
of chivalry). The romances of the Round 
Table, aristocratic and poetic, were in their 
turn a reaction against the Fables. More 
fortunate, however, than the latter the former 
continued to live. 

Thedisappearance of the Fables was sud- 
den and complete. They formed a node for 
themselves by an arrest of development at a 
precise period of their evolution about 1350, 
the cause for which as has been explained was 
a modification of the social state, which was 
followed by a new conception of literature 
and of art which found expression in the ro- 
mances of the Round Table. 


GLADSTONE’S BATTLE FOR HOME RULE. 


BY ARTHUR ALLEN BLACK. 


HE English Parliament and the Eng- 
lish people are dealing with a prob- 
lem to-day, which, if it does not 
threaten the foundations of royalty, strength- 
ens in its development the cry for democracy 
throughout the United Kingdom. For cen- 
turies Ireland has suffered, not without 
complaint, under the yoke of English op- 
ion. 
Ireland at this moment is subservient to 
the English landlord and works out her des- 
tiny under a Constitution which has permit- 


ted gross injustice to be done at will and un- 
der a government whose seal upon a law re- 
lating to Ireland emboldens the record of un- 
ending wrong. Ireland stands to-day in the 
presence of her dwarfed industries, backward 
civilization, and depleted population, asking 
for justice, for the privileges of self-govern- 
ment at the hands of the English people. 

A gradually decreasing population has ac- 
companied the continuance of English Do- 
minion over Ireland. In 1801 the total pop- 
ulation was 5,395,456, and forty years later it 




















‘was reckoned by the census at 8,175,124, 
while in 1891, at the time of the last census, 
it had dwindled down to 4,704,750, a decrease 
of fifty per cent in fifty years. There are 
32,531 square miles in the Irish domain, all 
of which are inhabited. The density of the 
population per square mile in 1801 was 166, 
forty years later, in 1841, it was 251 per square 
mile, and in 1891 it had dropped back to 144 
to the square mile, the lowest point in the 
history of Ireland since the first census. 

There are still other statistics relating to 
the decrease in the population which are well 
worth serious consideration and study. In 
1871, when the total population numbered a 
little more than five million souls, there were 
961,380 inhabited houses throughout Ireland ; 
ten years later there were 914,108, and in 1891 
there were but 870,578, a decrease of 43,530 or 
4.71 per cent in ten years. The negative side 
of this picture presents a sad reality. While 
in 1881 there were 58,257 uninhabited houses, 
in 1891 the number had increased 18.9 per cent, 
the total number being 69,320. 

Whilethe American nation must needs turn 
its attention to immigration as one of the vital 
problems of its national life, here is Ireland 
allied with, indeed a component part of the 
most powerful empire of the times, struggling 
onin pursuit of its final destiny under the 
consciousness that its population must for- 
sake the native land to procure under just and 
fair conditions a good living. Summing up 
the total emigration for the forty years end- 
ing in 1891 the amount runs to 3,742,746 and 
in the one year 1891 alone there were 59,263 
emigrants who left the mother country. 

A little more than one fifth of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
when it is remembered that more than two 
thirds of the whole population is a nonpro- 
ducing class the proportion following other 
pursuits must necessarily be small. The in- 
dustrial class exceeds a little more than 600,- 
ooo and the manufactures are few, mostly con- 
fined to the linen industry and but fairly 
prosperous. 

Ireland was not designed for an agricul- 
tural country because of the soil, which for 
the most part is nothing more than a barren 
plain, dotted here and there, from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other, with bogs 
incapable of cultivation. But notwithstand- 
ing this, a large part of the population of the 
country is numbered among the agricultural 
class, and pays tribute to English landlords. 
H-Dec. 
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“If agriculture is so unprofitable, why do 
not the people turn to manufacturing ?’’ is a 
very natural question which is mainly an- 
swered by the statement that Irish industries 
have not had the advantage of wise and help- 
ful legislation, so that if there be any choice 
it isin favor of agriculture. In the cultiva- 
tion of the soil lies the greatest and most avail- 
able opportunity for the people of Ireland, 
and it is because of the dire necessity which 
makes them grasp that opportunity that the 
injustice and wrong endured are made the 
greater. It isan old line which runs, ‘“‘ The 
greater the right the greater the wrong.”’ 

The men and women of Ireland if they till 
the soil cannot and do not rise above the mere 
level of subjects of English landlords, many 
of whom if their titles to the land were traced 
back to the beginning would be found 
to be obtaining rental fees for that which 
was as much, if not more the property of 
their tenants than their own. ‘‘ Why can- 
not justice bedonethen?’’ is asked. Because 
the British House of Lords is the direct rep- 
resentative of the landed proprietors, and if 
that branch of the English Parliament votes 
in opposition to anything of benefit to Ire- 
land it is for no other reason than that of self- 
preservation and protection to its own self- 
ish interests. ° 

History reminds us that the land of Ireland 
was for many long years parceled out to suc- 
cessful tyrants by the Engiish crown in return 
for their tribute and practical support. It was 
given over as plunder and the vast estates thus 
obtained have been passed on down to the 
present generation. 

Fully onethird of Ireland is owned to-day 
by three hundred Englishmen of high de- 
gree, who obtain for its rental the enormous 
sum ofthree millions a year. Thus does Ire- 
land suffer to-day, in every part of her life, as 
a people crippled, handicapped, and cringing 
under a national burden centuries old. The 
whole history of Ireland is surfeited with in- 
justice and that injustice has been suffered at 
the hands of England without sufficient cause, 
without reason and withoutright. Thus has 
Ireland struggled on enduring untold woes 
throughout the centuries until to-day her 
population is less than half what it was fifty 
years ago and her people no better off materi- 
ally in the prospect and opportunity for ad- 
vancement than at any time in the last one 
hundred years. 

Home Rule for Ireland is the product of 
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English Rule in Ireland for seven centuries. 
Fifty years ago O’Connell appealed to the 
House of Commons in behalf of Ireland for 
self-government and his request for a com- 
mittee of inquiry was supported by one vote 
while 485 members voted to reject the propo- 
sition. Ten years later the Irish people 
stirred into action by the leadership of O’Con- 
nell, voiced their support of his plan in mon- 
ster public gatherings throughout Ireland. 

Twenty years later two Englishmen sup- 
ported Mr. Butt in the House of Commons 
when he brought O’Connell’s claim to the 
people again. The proposition as submitted 
by him was a modification of O’Connell’s 
claim. After Mr. Butt came Parnell, the 
leader of the Irish in the House of Commons, 
aman who did much to further the cause of 
self-zovernment for Ireland, and whose de- 
plorable ending was a source of deep regret 
not only to his colleagues and his country- 
men who looked to him for leadership in the 
development of the great cause, but to Irish- 
men and those in sympathy with the Irish 
cause the world over. 

After Mr. Parnell, Gladstone. In that one 
name there is locked all the elements of the 
statesman and man. He is oneof the most 
incomparable leaders and ministers that have 
made their impress on the history of English 
affairs. I do not believe there is one convers- 
ant with the affairs of the British Empire who 
would deny the claim that Mr. Gladstone is 
the greatest minister, the greatest statesman, 
England has hadinallthiscentury. The his- 
tory of the Grand Old Man in Parliament is 
the history of the enactment of one reform af- 
ter another. Whatasplendid record it is and 
how well that record has been rounded out in 
these later years! In Parliament at twenty- 
two, and at twenty-four a lord of the treasury, 
this was the brilliant beginning of a still more 
brilliant career. 

During Mr. Gladstone’s first term as prime 
minister of Great Britain in 1868 the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish church was brought 
about. In this Mr. Gladstone had a large part ; 
it was a reform for which Ireland had been 
clamoring, and itsenactment was but simple 
justice. At that time it is to be doubted if 
Mr. Gladstone looking on into the future could 
see the Home Rule question as the problem 
which would ultimately be a vital one in the 
history of the United Kingdom. Not until 1880 
when Mr. Gladstone was made for a second 
time the English premier, did the question of 
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self-government for Ireland take on large pro- 
portions. 

Parnell was the leader of the Irish in Par- 
liament. The land leaguers wielded an in- 
fluence in the House of Commons. It wasa 
period of agitation, coercion, and violence 
throughout Ireland. In the stormy history 
of that period Home Rule as ajust and fair.de- 
mand on the part of the people of Ireland was 
revealed to Mr. Gladstone in all its intensity. 
It is a question whether or not the Grand Old 
Man had been fully impressed with the great 
necessity for Home Rule before that time. At 
all events the revelation made to him during 
that session of Parliament, if it may be called 
a revelation, grew into a deep and well-settled 
conviction. In 1886, when he was prime 
minister of Great Britain for the third time, 
we find the first Home Rule bill, not without 
its defects, introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Gladstone himself, 

The history of that session is a memorable 
one. The bill as proposed by Mr. Gladstone 
was defeated by a majority of thirty. When 
an appeal had been taken to the country Mr. 
Gladstone was still in the minority by at 
least one hundred votes. What progress in 
half a century! Fifty years ago O’Connell’s. 
demand was thrown out of the Commons 
without a hearing, and supported by the vote 
of one Englishman. After halfa century we 
find the cause of Home Rule developed into 
a great national issue, having for its chief ad- 
vocate the greatest statesman of the times, 
supported by three hundred votes in the Com- 
mons. It has been said that half a century is 
needed to right any wrong under parliamen- 
tary action in England, and it would seem 
from the history of Home Rule that this is 
true. 

The next decisive period in the history of 
Home Ruleis now a matter of recent history. 
Mr. Gladstone brought toa close the seven 
years’ struggle for Home Rule with the pas- 
sage early in September last by the House of 
Commons of his bill by a vote of 301 to 267. 
The bill went to the House of Lords and was 
rejected without even courteous consideration 
by a vote of 419 to 41. The history of this 
last Home Rule campaign and the probable 
future of the cause with Mr. Gladstone as its 
leader is one of great interest. The House of 
Lords, a body of more than five hundred 
peers holding office by reason of some heredi- 
tary claim without regard for any but their 
own interests in the premises, and in direct 


























opposition to the will of the English people 
as expressed emphatically at the polls, laid 
down the gauntlet before Mr. Gladstone, his 
followers in Parliament, and the English elect- 
ors. Mr. Gladstone has not been slow to ac- 
cept the challenge from the House of Lords. 

It is expected of Parliament, which recon- 
vened in November, that important reforms 
will be taken up affecting the voters of the 
United Kingdom and it is confidently hoped 
that the provisions of the Newcastle program 
will be put through. It is thought the facili- 
ties for registration will be increased, adding 
greatly to the voting strength of the working 
classes and the abolition of plural voting may 
be Mr. Gladstone’s way also of further re- 
forming the franchise. Again the parish 
councils may find themselves vested with 
larger powers, the management of local affairs 
being taken from the landowners and trans- 
ferred to the tenantry by this operation. 
Other proposals as set forth in the Newcastle 
program will deal with the relation of land- 
lords and tenants in London, an eight hour 
working day for miners, and bills for the dis- 
establishment of the church in Wales and 
Scotland. 

All these are measures which are designed 
to benefit the Liberal party and cement oppos- 
ing elements in support of the liberal policy 
in the next Parliament. They are reforms, 
most of them, which the people want. It is 
believed the House of Lords will reject them, 
once they are passed by the Commons. If 
this be true, the House of Lords would be 
found in a position of undoing all the work 
of the popular branch of the English Parlia- 
ment, the branch representing the people, 
and they would stand before the United 
Kingdom and the electors as the one serious 
drawback to responsible, just, and wise leg- 
islation for the interests of Great Britain. 
Into this trap we may suppose with a fair 
degree of accuracy it is Mr. Gladstone’s wish 
to lead the House of Lords. Should Mr. 
Gladstone dissolve Parliament and appeal to 
the country there can be no doubt that the 
House of Lords, which not only rejected the 
Home Rule measure, but, if the supposition 
holds good, all the other measures proposed 
in the Commons calculated to benefit the peo- 
ple in any degree, would find itself in a sad 
plight. There is but little doubt that the 
Liberals following such an appeal to the 
country would be returned to power in the 
Commons by an increased majority. 
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The next step in the probable program of 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals is altogether 
problematical. It will be fair to expect in 
case the result were such as is now antici- 
pated, and as outlined above, that Mr. Glad- 
stone would introduce the Home Rule bill 
anew immediately the new House convened, 
and that it would be sent to the House of 
Lords with promptness and dispatch. Itis 
to be doubted whether the House of Lords 
could longer withstand the popular senti- 
ment which already opposes their action, 
and it is to be doubted further if they 
would still persist in denying the people 
their will in the matter of Home Rule and 
other measures. If they again rejected the 
Home Rule bill it has been hinted that Mr. 
Gladstone might introduce a drastic measure 
abolishing the House of Lords and in their 
place creating an elective body similar to 
that of the United States Senate. 

This is a strong supposition and one not 
altogether founded on facts. Such anticipa- 
tion may never succeed to a reality, but for 
the abolition of Parliament Mr. Gladstone 
would have a precedent in the history of the 
famous Long Parliament, and what is of still 
greater importance he would have the ap- 
proval and support of the great mass of 
English people. Such a step may some time 
have to be taken if the House of Lords con- 
tinues to thwart the will of the people as 
expressed in popular legislation enacted by 
the Commons. Whether the peers, who rep- 
resent nobody’s interests but their own, are 
to be the ruling force in British affairs in 
opposition to the people, or whether the peo- 
ple’s will is to find its expression in wise 
and helpful legislation proposed and enacted 
by their representatives in Parliament is the 
question which may finally obtain if it does 
not at this writing. 

The ultimate outcome of the problem of 
Home Rule is dependent chiefly upon two 
things. First, upon a continuation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s vigor and health; and, second, 
upon the solidity of the Irish forces in Par- 
liament and their hearty support of their 
leader. Notwithstanding that Mr. Gladstone 
has now the weight of eighty-four years upon 
his shoulders and the great strain which has 
been made upon his physical sturdiness by 
long years of active, wearing public service 
he is possessed of a remarkable physique and 
enduring strength, which he guards with 
zealous care. If his enemies, and he has 
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many, cling to the forlorn and ignoble hope 
that they will worry through this period of 
Home Rule agitation with the thought of 
tiring out the great leader they reckon with- 
out their host. 

About Mr. Gladstone there is grouped a 
coterie of men, all leaders, who will do battle 
with their chief and give him valiant assist- 
ance in forthcoming contests. John Morley, 
whose term in English politics has been brief 
but none the less brilliant, will second Mr. 
Gladstone’s efforts in every direction. Mr. 
Morley is to-day looked upon by very many 
as the logical successor of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose chief support he is, and with his 
eminence of character, ability for leadership, 
and his patriotic instincts, he may be ex- 
pected to fill a large place in the future 
history of English politics. Sir William 
Harcourt, who shares with Mr. Morley the 
leadership of the Liberal party in the Com- 
mons, is another of Mr. Gladstone’s support- 
ers, a pugnacious statesman, thoroughly 
disliked within the lines of his own party, 
but possessed of good sense and vigorous 
powers of contention for any cause which he 
advocates. Another member of this coterie is 
the brilliant, incisive Sir Charles Dilke, who 
talks of a ‘‘Greater Britain,’ in which the 
United States shall be federated together with 
all English-speaking people. Able support 
will come from the Earl of Roseberry, the Lib- 
eral leader in the House of Lords, whose 
speech on Home Rule in that chamber was 
one of the most notable of all the fifteen 
hundred speeches made on the Home Rule 
question during the last session of Parlia- 
ment. Justin McCarthy, who now stands at 
the head of the Irish contingent in Parlia- 
ment, may be compelled to contest his lead- 
ership of the irish party with Edward Blake, 
but in either case Mr. Gladstone’s group of 
advisers would not suffer, for both have the 
necessary qualifications for wise generalship. 

Among the Conservative and Unionist lead- 
ers who will do battle against the Gladstoni- 
ans are Arthur J. Balfour, Lord Randolph 


Churchill, and Joseph Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons, certainly a strong tri- 
umvirate in opposition to any cause. In the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Hartington, will continue to lead the 
Unionists in opposition to Home Rule, but 
he will be outranked by Lord Salisbury, the 
Conservative leader, and one of the few men 
who approach Mr. Gladstone in statesmanlike 
abilities. 

Thus does the cause of Home Rule now 
enter upon the decisive period in its history 
as agreat and vital problem considering its 
possible influence in other affairs. In the 
settlement of the problem the eminent men 
of Great Britain sitting in Parliament will be 
arrayed against each other in a fierce struggle 
for supremacy. 

The period of indifference to the claims and 
interests of Ireland on the part of the English 
people and their Parliament has long since 
passed. The day of English coercion of Ire- 
land is not to be repeated with wisdom. 
Future history may prove that the superb 
seven years’ leadership of the Grand Old 
Man has been the means of ushering in the 
beginning of Irish nationality, the dawn of 
autonomy for Ireland. 

The forty-four American states welded 
together in a complete and harmonious 
whole, but preserving their autonomy mean- 
while, may well remind the parent nation 
across the sea of the advantage and power of 
self-government. Home Rule for Ireland 
could scarcely be less beneficial than English 
tule has proved to be throughout the cen- 
turies, and there is every reason to believe 
that it would be far more productive of good. 

““By wisdom, peace; by peace, plenty.” 
In the goodness of her wisdom Mr. Glad- 
stone will again ask England to grant to the 
people of Ireland the privilege of possessing 
and enjoying their native land according to 
their own government, that there may be 
peace where there has been disorder and 
unrest, and plenty where there has been 
squalor and famine. 
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known as the Reunion Conference, 

has been held in Switzerland. The 
object of this gathering is to bring about a 
better understanding between the various 
branches of Protestant Christianity in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, its originator and 
leader, is aman of genuine ability and pro- 
gressive ideas. He will devote his entire 
time to the work of extending the movement 
and in a large measure the Chautauqua 
method will be followed. 

Dr. Lunn has made arrangements for a 
number of pilgrimages, or educational tours, 
to the Continent, and to Egypt and Palestine. 
These expeditions are given a distinctive 
character by the presence of distinguished 
lecturers, who accompany the tourists and 
deliver lectures appropriate to the various 
spots visited. 

Of chief interest, however, to Americans, 
is the pilgrimage to England, which has been 
planned especially for tourists from the 
United States. The expedition will leave New 
York by the steamer Paris on January roth. 
On the arrival in London, January 17th, a 
reception will be given to the party by Dr. 
Lunn and Mr. Woolrych Perowne, son of 
the Bishop of Worcester. Addresses will 
be made by the Archdeacon of London, Dr. 
Clifford, the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, Mr. Percy 
Bunting, and others. During a stay of sev- 
eral days in London a special lecture will be 
delivered by Mr. Walter Besant on ‘‘ London 
and its Historical Associations’’; by the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke on ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
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Tennyson’”’ ; on ‘‘ English Social Problems’? | 


by Mr. W. T. Stead, and the Rev. Samuel A. 
Barnett of Toynbee Hall. An evening recep- 
tion will be given to the party by Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard. 
There will be opportunities to hear Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and other London preachers. 
One of the most interesting items on the 
program of the London visit is an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘ Social Pictorial Satire’? by Mr. 
George Du Maurier, of London Punch. 

From London the party will go to Cam- 
bridge, where they will be entertained at 
luncheon by the Rev. Dr. Moulton, and hear 
addresses by Dr. Weldon, headmaster of 
Harrow ; the Rev. Dr. Percival, headmaster 
of Rugby ; and Archdeacon Wilson, formerly 
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headmaster at Clifton. From Cambridge 
they go to Ely and Peterborough, where 
addresses will be given by Archdeacon 
Emery and the Bishop of Peterborough. 
The next stopping place is Bedford, the 
home of Bunyan, where the Rev. Dr. Brown 
will give a lecture on ‘‘The Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’’’ The tourists will reach 
Oxford the same evening in time to attend a 
lecture on ‘“‘ John Wesley”’ by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. The next day will be spent 
in visiting the colleges of Oxford, and in the 
evening Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., will 
lecture on Oxford University. On Sunday 
an opportunity will be afforded to hear the 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., and other noted 
university preachers. On Monday the party 
will proceed to Shakespeare’s home. After 
visiting all the points of interest, the party 
will assemble in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater, where Shakesperean readings will 
be given by Mr. Ernest Denny. 

Leaving Stratford in the afternoon by 
carriage, the tourists will drive to Lem- 
ington, where a lecture on ‘‘Shakespeare’’ 
will be delivered by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
The next points of interest will be Kenil- 
worth and Warwick Castle and Chester. The 
party willthen driveout to Hawarden Castle, 
which will be visited by special permission of 
the owner, the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone. 
In the afternoon they goto York Cathedral, 
upon which a lecture will be delivered by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Hull; and after this to 
Durham Cathedral. The Bishop of Durham 
will give a reception to the party at his palace. 

Glasgow will be the next stopping place, 
where they will hear lectures from Prof. 
Henry Dummond and Prof. Lindsay, and 
sermons on Sunday by the Rev. Dr. White 
and the Rev. Dr. McGregor. On Monday 
they will visit Edinburgh, whence they re- 
turn to London by night train. Those who 
wish to return to the United States may leave 
on Wednesday, February 7th, reaching home 
by the 14th. 

Dr. Lunn has given to his new work the gen- 
eral designation ‘‘ Chautauqua in Europe,” 
and the Chautauqua management in the 
United States will work in hearty co-opera- 
tion with him. The details of all these edu- 
cational tours may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A “WHITE QUEEN” IN AFRICA. 


BY FANNIE C. WILLIAMS. 


OMAN has made herself famous in 

\ ] \ / almost every sphere. Her in- 

ventions are employed through- 

out the civilized world, her poems 
are cherished, her prose is read, and her songs 
are sung. Her creations of art hang side by 
side with the masterpieces of the stronger 
sex. In architecture she has originated and 
designed with credit to herself, and in the 
professions she has, within the last few years, 
advanced to the foremost ranks. 

It seems as if there is but onevocation from 
which she has held back. Asexplorersofun- 
discovered and remote regions, women have 
been comparatively unknown and untried, 
until within three years an American heroine 
hasappeared before the public, who possesses 
not only the perseverance and positive pluck 
necessary for such an adventurous under- 
taking, but with it the refinement and culture 
ofatrue woman. She shines equally well as 
hostess at an intellectual social function in 
her own drawing room, or as sole leader and 
commander of a caravan of black men in the 
wilds of Africa. 

An opportunity was recently afforded the 
writer of meeting the renowned Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, and aconversation carried on in her 
vivacious manner, with its magnetic charm, 
seemed to make more real the astonishing 
courage and indomitable will which were 
needed for her perilous undertaking, and 
which is adequately possessed by her. 

Rather tall and slender, with a graceful 
figure, dark sparkling eyes, and a fine com- 
plexion, she brings one at once into subjec- 
tion to the spell of her magnetism, and at the 
same time impresses one with the feeling that 
when necessary she could command and rule 
with an iron hand. 

She made one or two astonishing admis- 
sions during the conversation ; one of which 
was her belief that exploration is not the forte 
of woman, because it requires too much self- 
sacrifice and too great power of command. 
And yet she made a success of her own un- 
dertaking, enduring long marches, wading 
and swimming streams, climbing mountains, 
and being exposed to the heat of an African 
noonday. 


She had, during her marches, no cover from 
the open air, and no protection, save the con- 
stant and evident assertion of her own will, 
from men of a barbarous nation only one re- 
move from the brutes. Theprestige of a white 
woman, the first who had ever passed that 
way, and who seemed like a supernatural be- 
ing sent from the heavens; the unconscious 
influence over these rude savages of the re- 
finement of her deportment and manners ; 
and above all, a certain commanding dignity, 
saved her from danger. Mrs. Sheldon af- 
firms that she never received an insult: or 
experienced an indignity during her entire 
journey. 

Shecarried a banner on which wasimprinted 
the words, ‘‘ Voli me tangere,’’ andimpressed 
it upon those black men that the white 
woman must never betouched. In speaking to 
her followers, or in giving her orders, she was 
always careful to stand above them, and look 
down upon them ; and discovered that she 
had much more command over them when 
taking this position. They finally came to 
accept this as her invariable custom, and al- 
ways brought her a box to stand upon; or if 
on the march, would escort her toa boulder 
or high rock, when she wished to proclaim 
her directions. Once when marching through 
an African desert where there were no boul- 
ders, they formed a phalanx of kneeling 
slaves, and she stood upon their backs. 

She met with the kindest treatment from 
the tribes through whose provinces she passed, 
which sometimes amounted almost to wor- 
ship. When they heard that she had arrived 
at their borderland, they would crowd around 
to see her, calling her ‘“‘ 2é5é Bwana,’ the 
‘‘White Queen,’”’ and entreating her to re- 
main andruleoverthem. All the traffic is 
carried on by beads and gay painted cotton 
cloth. She paid her carriers twelve dollars a 
month, and halfa yard of cotton cloth a week. 

In the Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair, one could see the palanquin, 
tent, and food boxes used by Mrs. Sheldon on 
her journey. The former, in which she was 
sometimes carried on long marches, and in 
which she frequently slept at night outside the 
tent, was made of wicker and furnished with 
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luxurious and downy pillows in plenty, with 
silk curtains which could be drawn over the 
two openings, and a lantern hanging outside. 
She told me the story of her fright one morn- 
ing on awaking, to discover a huge python 
wound around the cover of this conveyance. 
Her tin food boxes which, when loaded, 
weighed fifty or sixty pounds, were carried 
on the backs of her porters, and contained 
mostly condensed food. She had with her 
saccharine equal to two hundred and fifty 
pounds of sugar, also compressed salt. 

Her African tent is quite large, and covered 
with sailcloth. Inside of it can be seen sev- 
eral camp chairs, an iron kettle hanging from 
tripods, a hat box, and a folding table set 
with enameled plates, cups, and saucers. 
Rugs are on the floor. 

Mrs. Sheldon has left behind her in Africa 
an influence which cannot fail to be felt. She 
did not go as a missionary, but simply as an 
explorer ; and her example, worshiped as she 
was by them, was emulated in every possible 
way by these poor ignorant savages. They 
had learned to fear the white man, and to 
expect nothing from him save oppression and 
cruelty, but with a woman it was different. 

These tribes had been in the habit of min- 
cing their food all together, making it into 
balls, and crowding it down their throats with 
force, in a horribly gluttonous fashion. Some- 
times a thousand at a time would come down 
from the mountains to see the white woman 
eat ; and now, where she has passed through, 
they eat with knives and forks. They begged 
some of these articles from her, and made rude 
imitations of them for theirown use. The 
women brought her beautiful presents of rare 
curios in return, which no other party had 
ever been able to procure. They called her 
“‘God,”? and her music box ‘‘God,’’ also. 
That is simply a wonder-word with them. 

Before starting on this journey, she learned 
twenty-five hundred words of five different 
languages, but it was a waste of labor, for 
with two hundred of the words most in use, 
she could have traveled everywhere. 

These rude people could teach us who live 
in the midst of the highest civilization, some 
most useful lessons. They never say simply 
yes orno. They answer, ‘‘ Oh yes! it is beau- 
tifuliy yes!’ They have somuch more time. 
We who are pressed for this commodity, are 
ceasing to be polite. They make use of great 
ceremony toward each other. Whena man 


wishes to enter the tent of one of his wives he 
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says, ‘“‘ Hodi?’’ [May Icome in ?] If Mrs. Shel- 
don fell into a mudhole on the march, which 
frequently happened, not one of her caravan 
ever smiled, but if the same accident befell 
one of theirown number, they were convulsed 
with laughter. 

Mrs. Sheldon thinks the tribes of Eastern 
Africa differ widely from those of the Congo, 
and are direct descendants of the old Vene- 
tians and Egyptians. 

Their ideas of morality are quite unlike 
ours. They go about perfectly nude, but 
Mrs. Sheldon remarks that they are not naked, 
for they areentirely unconscious. She says 
that polygamy is nota vice for them, for the 
women do all the work. When a man has 
more fields than his wives can till, or more 
sheep than they are able to care for, he takes 
another wife to share their work. The new- 
comer is welcomed by all the family, as she 
lightens their burdens. The moral nature of 
this people is as pure as that of a child, and 
their only vice is drunkenness. A wife of 
one of the sultans who had been faithless was 
thrown into a smelting furnace with all her 
silver jewelry and anklets on, and little male- 
dictory charms and amulets were made from 
the melted metal. 

Mrs. Sheldon says that these savages do 
not understand dogmas, nor are they capa- 
ble of comprehending theoretical teachings ; 
but if any one would start schools among 
them and, at first ignoring all allusion to re- 
ligious subjects, would teach them a better 
way of living, how tomakesoapand howto use 
it ; in what manner they might lighten their 
domestic cares ; how to live in cleanliness and 
how to better their physical condition in every 
way, lifting them up by degrees, they would 
in time become Christians. They feel savage 
toward us, because the whites have been ag- 
gressive. Weare aliens and have no right 
totheir country. If we should go to them in 
friendliness, with presents, they would meet 
us in the same manner. They watch closely 
every action of the stranger, and sum him up. 

Mrs. Sheldon was shot one night in the leg, 
by a vagrant bullet. The next day one hun- 
dred and six cows, fifty-six goats, and forty- 
two sheep were brought her in appeasement. 
Instead of retaliating, she accepted the 
peace offering, and the next day went to their 
sick women and children and ministered to 
them. 

Some of the beads with which their traffic 
is carried on are of green crystal, the size of a 
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robin’segg. Five of these will buya woman, 
but it takes ten to purchase a cow. 

The women wear amulets of phallic sig- 
nificance made of buffalo horn. These are 
placed on the arm in youth, and become im- 
bedded in the flesh when the arm grows larger, 
and are removed with great difficulty and 
pain by cutting away the flesh. She says that 
the East Africans make no pottery except in 
the shape of rude burial urns, or nozzles for 
their bellows. 

Mrs. Sheldon lived well during her march. 
Plenty of game was to be had, good fish, 
sweet corn, salad, and fruits in abundance. 
She always saw that the water was boiled and 
filtered before drinking. She never had a 
chill, for she took care to sleep two feet above 
ground, and as the daily mist rises but one 
anda half, she escapedit. It was her custom 
to take a hot bath every night, which re- 
freshed and rested her after the toils and heat 
of the day ; and she took another precaution 
which saved her from illness, viz., always to 
put on more clothing in the hottest days. 

When a great chief passes through a coun- 
try, it is the custom of the people to bring 
him beautiful gifts, and they also offer their 
guest sixty wives to take with him. When 
Mrs. Sheldon arrived at a certain place, the 
sultan of the tribe sent her six hundred of the 
finest ostrich feathers, and offered sixty hus- 
bands, who filed into her august presence. 
They were the picked men of the tribe, tall, 
erect, and of fine physique. This proved to 
be rather an embarrassing present, but she 
was obliged to explain that in her country it 
was the custom of the white queens to have 
but one husband, and as she was already 
blessed with that commodity, she would be 
forced to decline with thanks. 

In the Ethnological Department of the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair can 
be found Mrs. French-Sheldon’s exhibit. It is 
the largest personal exhibit in the building, 
and onecould well employ an hour or two 
looking over these curios, and studying the 
photographs taken by her during her expe- 
dition. There in a glass case hangs her court 
robe, gorgeous in effect, woven entirely out 
of spun silver, taken from asilver mine owned 
by herself. It is a delicate tissue made over 
gray silk, and trimmed with silver passemen- 
terie, and looped upon the shoulders with 
gaudy jeweled crescents. It is made witha 
long train, and around the waist is a gilt gir- 


dle, with huge sparkling jewels, like, sap- 
phires, rubies, and emeralds. 

It was in this court dress that she gave her 
receptions to the sultans of the different tribes 
through whose countries she passed, and in 
the same historic robe she went through the 
ceremony of blood-brotherhood with thirty- 
five of these sultans. The process is as fol- 
lows : her arm was crossed just below theelbow 
with the black arm of the chief, and an in- 
cision cut, sufficiently deep to make the blood 
flow from each, which thus mingled together. 
Various ceremonies and feastings took place, 
and the act was accomplished. This created 
a bond of friendship which will never be 
broken or sinned against by a savage, and 
was a great means of protection to her through- 
out her journey. 

Among the other interesting articles in 
Mrs. Sheldon’s exhibit can be seen a medi- 
cine man’s knife, with poison tubes suspended 
from it ; yards of the barter prints, or calicoes 
used for exchange or money by the savages ; 
fiber mats, which were the only beds of her 
porters; small squares of bead-work three 
inches square with fringe one inch wide 
which form the sole garments of girls and 
youths and are also worn by adults. Her 
own costumes worn during her journey are 
also there ; a traveling gown of gray striped 
flannel with little red visor cap; another of 
white flannel trimmed with gold braid and 
buttons. 

Some iron slave chains enormously heavy 
are to be seen; a photograph of two rescued 


‘slaves, little lads with sad faces ; the personal 


spear of the sultan Mandara, presented as 
an evidence of friendship to Mrs. Sheldon. 
The natives of Chaga-Land recognize the 
power of knowledge, for the sultans there are 
skilled blacksmiths, and many specimens 
of their handiwork are to be seen in this col- 
lection. 

Mrs. Sheldon says that the English Parlia- 
ment sat in judgment upon her apparently 
impracticable scheme, and did all in their 
power to prevent ‘‘ that crazy woman’”’ from 
starting out on her journey into the wilds of 
Africa. The German authorities also tried to 
interfere ; but being an American, born in 
this land of freedom, she remained untram- 
meled by any preventive laws, and could fol- 
low her own sweet will. It is a privilege to 
hear her relate her many remarkable experi- 
ences in that far away land of the East. 
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IN APPLE TIME. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 


so largely enters into the appetizing 

plans for the household as the apple 

of America. I claim it for America 
with the backing of Mr. Sampson Morgan in 
the London Horticultural Times, who says 
that in one year 2,434,230 bushels of apples 
were imported into England from America 
alone. From this text the writer preached 
the gospel of native fruit-growing to his 
countrymen as a means of healthful occupa- 
tion for the unemployed laboring people who 
now flock to their already congested cities for 
work. Since I wish to preach the greater ap- 
preciation and understanding of the actual 
value of the apple, I am glad to be able to 
quote from an acknowledged authority, who 
has taken pains by a mass of figures to im- 
press upon his readers strong reasons for the 
cultivation of the apple in England. 

At one time a serious effort was made at 
the farmers’ conventions throughout this 
country to encourage the use of cider apples 
as fodder for cattle, from their tendency to 
fatten, but no practical result followed, the 
idea possibly suggesting to the flippant 
mind the production of corned beef ‘‘on the 
hoof,” to use a stockyard phrase. Another 
statement, which I read with interest, that 
apples and not fish, as was for a time con- 
tended, possess the greater amount of brain 
food is worthy of note, although I can hardly 
hope to persuade this generation to the sub- 
stitution of fruit for fish on a Friday. 

Housekeepers in general are ignorant of 
the ever lengthening list of table delicacies in 
which apples are the staple ingredient. A 
good ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest 
vegetable substances with which the human 
stomach has to deal, the whole process of 
digestion occupying but eighty-five minutes. 
In our climate apples should constitute the 
beginning not theend of the meal ; especially 
in the morning before the night’s fast has 
been broken they are refreshing and gently 
stimulating to the digestiveorgans. Theold 
adage condemning fruit as ‘‘lead at night” 
must be laid in the grave with some other 
musty and mistaken saws about “early to 
bed and early torise” and ‘‘ whistling girls 


Toe is no fruit of the earth which 


and crowing hens.’’ 
lish maxim runs: 
‘To eat an apple going to bed 
The doctor then must beg his bread.” 


In cases of convalescent invalids an apple 
is not infrequently the first refreshment that 
tempts the appetite in the least, and with 
children it often happens that a pretty apple 
will tempt when more substantial food is 
thrust peevishly aside. A very little of the 
fruit scraped or if carefully chewed stimulates 
the gastric juices and awakens a healthful 
clamor for more food. If mothers who read 
this will yield judiciously to the little one’s 
desire, instead of insisting upon ‘‘ something 
more nourishing first’—as I have heard 
done repeatedly—one object of this article 
will be accomplished. 

The knowledge of theapple’s value in over- 
coming the sluggish action of the liver, 
doubtless inspired the English custom of 
serving apple sauce with roast pork and 
goose, as well as our own of considering it 
the natural relish for the rich wild turkey of 
the southwest. The apple, pear, and plum 
when taken without sugar, diminish instead 
of increasing acidity of the stomach. The 
malic acid of apples either raw or cooked will 
neutralize any excess of chalky matter re- 
sulting from excess of meat diet. 

A recent student of local customs in Corn- 
wall, England, tells that apple trees are 
‘‘blessed’’ variously, on St. James’ Day, 
which falls on July 25, or at Christmas time. 
A panful of hot cider, containing broken 
roasted apples, is carried into the orchard. 
Each member of the family then quaffs a 
health to the tree, upon which is dashed the 
remaining contents of each cup, all shouting 
in rude rhythm : 

‘*Health to thee, good apple tree! 
Well to bear pocketfuls, hatfuls, 
Peckfuls, bushel-bagfuls !” 


I discover that the same refrain and cus- 
tom were common in Devonshire on Twelfth 
Night, January 6, the cider being carried out 
in a pitcher whose last draft is drained about 
the roots of the most unfruitful trees, the 
Devonshire folk chanting : 


A not too ancient Eng- 
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‘*Wassail the trees that they may beare 
You many an apple, plum, and peare, 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.”’ 


Lamb’s wool was the name of the beverage 
which filled the Yorkshire wassail bowl. 
Gerard says: 

‘The pulpe of reasted apples mixed ina 
wine-quart of fair water and labored [beaten] to- 
gether until it comes to be as apples and ale— 
which we call lambeswool—never faileth in 
certain diseases of the raines which myself hath 
often proved and gained thereby both crownes 
and credit.’’ 

The paring of an apple cut thick and bound 
upon inflamed eyes at bedtime is also de- 
clared by Gerard to be ‘‘an excellent secret ’’ 


for speedy relief. The London Hospital says 
that a common remedy and most effica- 
cious, used for inflamed eyes in the Hotel 
des Invalides at Paris, is a poultice of 
roasted apple-pulp applied directly on the 
eyes. A Lincolnshire remedy for the same 
disorder is the pulp of decayed apples. From 
all these it would seem that the virtue lies 
less in the manner of preparation than in the 
actual healing and soothing efficacy of the 
apple itself. 

As apple time returns it is important to 
know how invaluable for food, for medicine, 
for tonic, for healing, are the fragrant har- 
vest yields of the apple orchard, and how 
many a butcher’s and doctor’s bill may be 
saved by visiting intelligently the apple bin. 


A RABBIT DRIVE IN TULARE. 


BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


in Tulare on next Thursday,’’ so 

we read in the San Francisco 

Chronicle one bright April morn- 
ing. We had heard before of this peculiar 
institution of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
were curious to see what a rabbit drive was 
like. 

**Don’t go,” said some of our friends, ‘it 
is barbarous and cruel, and a horrible sight.” 

‘Don’t miss it, on any account,” said 
others, ‘‘it is an interesting and exciting 
feature of southern California life.” 

As we were here for all the sights and 
sounds we could find, we determined to judge 
for ourselves. 

The Tulare County ordinance under which 
the rabbit drive was held, provides a bounty 
of one cent and a half'on every scalp 
taken from a jack rabbit, which shall contain 
both ears of the animal. It may seem to 
others, as it did to me, a singular thing that 
when from time immemorial the rabbits have 
been dwellers in this plain they have only of 
late years become such a nuisance as to need 
state legislation. But the reason, like many 
other things, is very simple when one comes 
to inquire into it. 

The coyote [ki’-6-te] is the race enemy of 
the jack rabbit, and the droves of them that 
inhabit the San Joaquin Valley kept the 
little long-eared animals down. But the 


im T HE biggest rabbit drive of the season 


farmers have complained so of late that the 
coyotes are sheep-stealers, as well as rabbit 
killers, that the state has placed a bounty of 
five dollars on their scalps, and the con- 
sequent great slaughter of coyotes has 
enabled the rabbits to multiply indefinitely, 
and the rabbit drives have been instituted. 

Alighting from the freight train on which 
we had come from Merced, we found a crowd 
of footmen, horsemen, and vehicles of all 
descriptions assembled on the public square 
at Traver. The cavalcade was just about to 
start, and with great noise and commotion 
was getting into position. First came the 
marshal, the great man of the county ; he it 
was who had taken the lead, advertised the 
drive, constructed the corral, organized the 
forces, and was now ready to marshal his 
army. He wore a sash of red, white, and 
blue across his breast, and carried at his 
saddle bow a small guidon of white with 
a cross of red and blue in the center ; this 
was for signaling. On his tall roan horse he 
made quite a gorgeous appearance. 

Behind him followed everything on wheels 
that horses, mules, or donkeys could be made 
to draw ; carriages that would have passed 
muster in Golden Gate Park were mingled 
with ancient lumbering wagons and two- 
wheeled carts of farmyard manufacture, 
drawn by spavined horses harnessed with 
bale rope. Young men and their “best 
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A RABBIT DRIVE IN TULARE. 


girls” were there in light buggies, and 
ancient couples in crazy creaking gigs, 
mixed in with horsemen and bronco riders. 

The weapons of the crowd showed the 
business of the day, for they were armed 
with sticks, ax-helves, bats, shillelahs, and 
clubs of every description ; even the women 
were not empty-handed, many of them 
wielding their traditional weapon, the 
broomstick. 

The line of battle was soon strung out 
so that it covered two sides of a hollow 
square, with the corral in front, four miles 
away. We had ridden nearly a mile before a 
single rabbit was seen. 

“The game does n’t seem to be very 
abundant,” I said to my companion. 

‘‘You must be a tenderfoot, sonny,’’ said 
the old farmer, who had taken pity on us, 
and given us seats in his springless cart ; 
‘‘don’t you be a worryin’; you’ll see a 
plenty of jacks afore the day ’s over.”’ 

Looking out from the car window, the San 
Joaquin Valley seems level enough for a 
croquet ground, but riding over it in a two- 
wheeled farm cart gives one an altogether 
different impression. The soil is sandy, but 
broken by bunches of weeds, hummocks, 
hog-wallows, and occasionally a little lake. 
Squirrel holes abound and are very large, and 
when one of our wheels went unexpectedly 
into one, the effect was indescribable. There 
were several ditches to cross and they brought 
a jolt that was like an earthquake, for the in- 
terest of the chase became too great for one to 
be taking thought as to where he was going ; 
indeed by that time one had very little vo- 
lition as to where he would go, for the crowd 
swept him along. 

Rabbits were growing abundant now. At 
first single ones were to be seen, loping over 
the ground with regular strides, pursued by 
the dogs, of which there were a countless 
throng. Some of the wily ones broke through 
the lines early and scurried away to the west- 
ward, 

‘‘They seem to know what is coming,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘Yaas,” drawled the old farmer, between 
his teeth, for his great quid of tobacco filled 
his mouth socompletely that hecould scarcely 
open it, ‘‘ we’ve had two drives here afore this 
year, and the jacks, they knows right smart 
well what it ’s all about.” 

Sometimes the rabbits would hide behind 
the hummocks of grass, and dart out when 
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the horses were right on them, their little 
beady eyes distended with terror. These 
breaks created great excitement among the 
younger men and boys, and they formed a 
line with clubs, a little in advance of the 
teams, to chase the runaways. Some of the 
boys werevery skillful at throwing the clubs, 
and could knock over a running rabbit at 
twenty yards. A little pond furnished a ref- 
uge for some of the frightened animals, but 
the boysdashed in, heedless of the water, and 
dragged them to the bank, where they fell 
victims to the dogs. This part of the drive 
was real sport, for the game was not helpless, 
and by cunning and speed had a chance for 
their lives. 

The excitement spread among the crowd. 
One man who had noclub, picked up a beer bot- 
tle for a missile, and a deadly one it proved, 
for he killed a dozen at least with it before 
it broke. Others made use of the butt end of 
their whips. Therabbits were getting thicker 
and thicker, and could be seen in droves, hur- 
trying and scurrying about inside the lines, 
trying to find some weak point where they 
could break through. 

Finally the out-stretching lines of the cor- 
ral could be seen, flags at the ends pointed out 
the spot even before the fence was visible. The 
wings, spreading far out on each side, were 
made of reticulated wire fencing, about two 
feet high. The rabbits when they are fresh can 
easily overleap that, but spent with running, 
it was beyond them, sothey followed the wings 
into the lane and on tothedeath trap beyond. 
The corral itself is made of portable lath fen- 
cing, fastened together by wire, so that it can 
be rolled up and carried from place to place. 
It was held in position by stout posts, while 
around the bottom the earth was banked up, 
to keep them from burrowing. 

As the driver approached the corral it was 
with great difficulty the marshals kept the 
closing-in ring regular, the teams were so 
close together, and the rabbits swarmed every- 
where under the horses’ feet. Some broke 
through even then, for the pursuers were too 
thick for effective club work, but the ground 
was rapidly being covered with the slain. 

The drive was over and only the slaughter re- 
mained, for the many that had been killed were 
only, as one may say, the skirmishers to the 
great army that were cooped up in the slaugh- 
ter pen, awaiting the death that met them 
in a veryshort while. The sights and sounds 
of that battle field, heaped with the bodies of 
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the hapless victims, haunted our slumbers for 
more than one night to come. The rabbits 
were crowded into the corral so thick that 
they lay oneon top of the other in great heaps, 
while against the fence there was a deep win- 
row of them. The live ones crowded under 
the dead, in the vain attempt to hide, and as 
they were seized by the leg and pulled out, 
they gave a peculiar cry, not at all unlike the 
wail of a fretful and feeble baby, which was 
startling to one’s nerves, and could but make 
one think of Herod and the massacre of the 
innocents. 

‘*It seems so cruel,’’ I said half aloud. 

‘*Cruel !’’ said an old farmer, standing at 
my side, ‘‘cruel, do you call it? I guess if 
you ’d had a young vineyard eaten all up by 
them, you would sing another tune when you 
saw them lying dead.’’ 

So there are two sides to the story, and the 
jack rabbits certainly are as much a pest of 
Southern California as their cousins the hares 
are of Australia. 

There is one thing that keeps the field of 
the dead from being as sickening as one might 
suppose, and that is there is no blood shed; 
the little animals are not at all tenacious of 
life; a slight blow on the head soon dis- 
patches them, and that is the usual way in 
which they are killed. 

Of course the camera was out in force, and 
all sorts of things were photographed, from 
the marshal himse!f, in all his glory, and the 
band with their gaudy uniforms and impos- 
ing appearance, tothe young couple who had 
their two-wheeled cart piled with the trophies 
of the chase, which they were going to ex- 
change in Traver for an engagement ring, 
and whose conscious looks would have be- 


DELIVERED OUT 


Adapted for ‘' The Chautauquan”’ from 


EAR the shore of Lake Geneva, on 

N the left of the harbor at Ouchy, stood 

a miserable little cottage, the home of 

a blind widow. Her husband, a gal- 

lant captain, had lost his life in a storm 
while trying to rescue an unfortunate crew. 

Christine Girlett had always been an active 

and cheerful woman, but from much weeping 

for her brave Martin she had become blind, 

and was greatly troubled to know how to pro- 

vide for her little daughter Margét, then about 


trayed the fact to everybody, even if, in the 
exuberance of his happiness, the bridegroom- 
elect had not confided it to all of us. 

The ride back was in a long procession that 
made the moving column a huge pillar of 
dust. In the midst of one of the ditches was 
a two-horse wagon, driven by a woman, which 
had evidently come to grief by the breaking 
of theaxle. She unharnessed the horses and 
mounted one of them, with her baby in her 
arms, and a small boy on behind, while the 
other three children, two girls and a boy, 
rode off on the other horse, leaving the wagon 
stranded in the ditch. Another two-seated 
wagon held a man with a two-year-old boy in 
his lap, his wife with a baby in arms, a four- 
year-old kneeling by the dashboard, and two 
older ones holding on to the seat behind. It 
was evidently the yearly family festival in 
Tulare. 

It was a good-natured crowd and a hospi- 
table one, for while there was abundance of 
chaffing there were no rough words, and no 
rude behavior, and on all sides we were in- 
vited to the barbecue and dance which were 
to wind up the day. 

More than five thousand people, with one 
thousand teams, it was estimated were in the 
drive that day, and as near as could be counted 
about thirty thousand rabbits were slain; 
eighty thousand being the whole number on 
which bounty was paid during that year. 

We declined the barbecue and took our de- 
parture for the train, tired to death and sore 
in every limb from thejolting. It was worse 
than climbing the pyramids of Egypt, and it 
was a week before we could move with comfort, 
but we had the satisfaction of feeling that we 
had seen one more phase of California life. 


OF THE LAKE. 


the German ‘' Ueber Land und Meer.”’ 


ten years old, the most precious legacy her 
husband had left to her. With the aid of 
charitable persons she managed to send Mar- 
got to school regularly. Here the child made 
such rapid progress that the old schoolmaster 
called her his queen bee. At play with other 
children she was a romp. When she came 
home late from school her mother did not 
scold, but said, ‘‘ Dear Lord, how short her 
happy childhood must be,’’ and on bright 
days sent her out into the sunshine to exer- 
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cise and strengthen her young body in play. 
From her father Margét inherited a passion 
for the water and was a skillful swimmer. 

Her favorite perch was a shelf, dangerously 
narrow, on the harbor wall, near the entrance 
of the port. One day while she sat there 
knitting, a ship came quite near her. In her 
delight she thrust her knitting into a crevice 
between the stones and, singing gleefully, 
danced along the wall, in constant danger of 
her life. Her simple garment and her black 
hair blew about in the breath of the coming 
storm. On came the ship, dashing its waves 
high up to break into spray against the 
wall. Another vessel followed immediately. 
Through the mist which seemed to swallow 
her Margét recognized it by its red-striped 
sail to be the property of an Englishman 
who lived in Lausanne and who often took 
his family for a voyage on the lake. 

The short prayer that Margét murmured 
seemed to find an answer ; for unswerved by 
the billows tossing with increased fury, the 
sailing vessel held steadily to its course. 
Then the storm came with full force, and at 
scarcely a dozen boat-lengths from the harbor 
entrance the little sail flapped all torn in the 
wind and the large one seemed about to 
whirl the boat around, it lay so low on the 
tossing waters. 

Margét heard above the storm the cry 
of the two women whom she saw on board ; 
but they had a good pilot, who swung the 
ship toward the harbor. Then just at the 
entrance the topmast broke, struck a young 
man sitting at the helm, and threw him 
overboard, while the ship was driven safely 
into the haven. 

In a moment Margét threw herself into 
the boiling waves. She grasped the lifeless 
form, and the big ship helped tow her into 
the harbor, where a boat had been lowered 
at the women’s call for help. 

The youth was about eighteen years of 
age. He had lost consciousness more from 
sudden terror than from the blow he had 
received and was scarcely landed in the 
dry boat when he opened his eyes, just as 
Margét, the water nymph, laughingly 
climbed into the boat, and he heard Father 
Mathiou, who was rowing, praise her. 

Then turning to the young man whom he 
knew well, Father Mathiou said, 

‘Mr. Roberts, I have often told you that 
when you, or your mother or sister, who are 
now crying for joy on the landing, wish 
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to ride on the lake you ought to take me 
or some other experienced mariner along. 
Now if it had not been for the mermaid Mar- 
gét, you would have gone on a swimming 
tour to heaven.” 

‘Who rescued me?’’ asked the stranger. 
Then he sprang up and gazed with charmed 
eyes at Margét, who apparently was a lake 
nymph ; for she had suddenly risen from the 
water into the boat, and now wrung out her 
long black hair, while her clinging garment 
ontlined her lovely form. Though sixteen 
years of age she was yet clothed in the short 
simple gown worn by children. 

Mrs. Roberts was displeased that her dear 
son Felix should be so charmed with his 
humble rescuer. Felix, however, and his 
sister Addy cordially shook hands with her 
and expressed their heartfelt thanks. But 
when Miss Addy saw her mother’s anxiety 
because Felix was so utterly absorbed in the 
beautiful girl, she called his attention to his 
mother, and took occasion to whisper a few 
words about her appearance in Margét’s ear. 

The effect of her words was awkward in the 
extreme, for Margét, ashamed, uttered a cry 
of pain and pushing through the crowd fled 
to her home near by. 

A few days later old Mr. Roberts with his 
son appeared in Mother Christine’s cottage 
to further express their thanks. But Margét 
had vanished when she saw them coming, 
and all her blind mother’s calling did not 
bring her back. 

Very much dissatisfied that they had not 
seen and spoken with the beautiful rescuer, 
they at last took their departure, giving to 
the blind woman as a parting gift, a heavy 
silken purse. Long after they had gone Mar- 
g6t returned to the room, to find her mother 
laughing and still jingling the gold pieces 
through her fingers into her lap. 

‘*Margét, God bless you, my child, for your 
courage ! See here, this is full of gold pieces! 
I never had so much money in my hands be- 
fore. O, Margét, how rich we are !’’ 

Margét would not have been recognized, 
for she was covered from head to foot in an 
old gown of her mother’s which transformed 
her into a scarecrow. When she saw the 
money her mother was yet fondling she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Do you know what you have in 
your lap?”’ 

“It is not a fraud?’’ asked her mother ex- 
citedly, and was about to empty it out of her 
apron. But Margét hindered her for fear 
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they would lose some of it in the chinks 
and crannies of the miserable room. 

**No, mother, it is genuine gold. Abouta 
hundred dollars’ worth or more.” 

“Bring Father Mathiou to me,’’ exclaimed 
the older woman, placing the money in joy- 
ful haste as she counted it; so that there 
would be twenty pieces on a side. 

In a few minutes Father Mathiou arrived. 
He was their neighbor, a shrewd fellow, who 
was at once a navigator, a farmer, owner of a 
vineyard, and partner in a wine factory. In 
a tone intended to be indifferent he said, 
“‘Margét has already told me everything. 
Show me your gold pieces.”’ 

‘* Margét,’’ said Mother Christine, ‘‘shove 
the table over in front of me, and count out 
to Father Mathiou half of the purse. He 
will ascertain how much it is and how much 
it is worth.” 

‘* For heaven’s sake !’’ the man exclaimed, 
as twenty English pounds were iaid down 
before him and he saw the same amount 
shining through the purse. ‘‘ Mother Chris- 
tine, that is a cursed lot! Once I saw sucha 
piece changed and the man gave twenty 
francs for it.’’ This was vile of him because 
he had been the man who had had the two 
gold pieces changed that Madame Roberts 
had given him the day before. 

‘* Only twenty francs?”’ asked the cunning 
blind woman. 

‘We will say you get twenty-five francs 
for each piece, then you are worth one 
thousand francs, and Margét ’’—here Mathiou 
struck an attitude—‘‘can choose the best 
man in Ouchy. She is a beautiful grown-up 
girl and when it is known that she has 
money, suitors will seek her by the dozen. 
I only hope you will give her to some one 
who will know how to value both treasures.’’ 

‘*Margét is too young to marry,’ said 
Christine, ‘‘ but please advise me as to what 
to do with the great sum. There might be 
some business in which Margét would like to 
engage and in which I might assist her in 
spite of my blindness.” 

So Margét went into business, selling 
asses’ milk to consumptives who frequented 
the resorts on the lake. As she went from 
house to house she presented a very odd 
appearance in her mother’s old dress and 
great Sunday hood. 

Demand for the milk increased and the 
business improved every week, but Margét 
became paler and quieter from day to day 


till finally she no longer sang out her little 
bright speeches but depended wholly upon 
the bells on the beast to announce her 
coming. People thought Margét had the 
consumption herself, but they were mis- 
taken. 

She always started out eagerly to Lau- 
sanne, because in the depths of her innocent 
heart she hoped to catch a glimpse of the 
handsome young man whose life she had 
saved, though she did not have the remotest 
expectation that he would speak to such a 
scarecrow as she was. She told herself she 
had been uncivil when his father and he 
called and brought the money, but she would 
rather have died than let them see her that 
day when everything was so fresh before her 
mind. 

One day she plucked up courage to inquire 
for the Roberts family. Directly after the 
accident the whole party had sailed to 
Aix-les-Bains, whence they had gone to 
spend the winter in Paris where Miss Addy’s 
betrothed awaited her. The friend of whom 
Margét inquired, rightly interpreting her 
pale face, did not tell the poor child all she 
knew about them in reply, for fear of rous- 
ing a vain hope whose nonfulfillment would 
only make her the more miserable. On the 
same day that Mr. Roberts with his son had 
returned to Lausanne from Mother Christine 
Girlett’s home in Ouchy, the servant was 
ordered in all haste to pack up the ladies’ 
belongings and prepare for their departure, 
and though reluctant to do so, Mr. Roberts 
and his son were obliged to leave with them. 
Shortly before starting, young Roberts had 
quietly said to Margét’s friend, ‘‘ Keep your- 
self posted and send me word about—every- 
thing that goes on here. Au revoir.” 

Felix was the last one to get into the great 
traveling-carriage. They did not take the 
most direct route from Ouchy across the 
lake ; Mrs. Roberts had planned especially to 
avoid touching at Ouchy, by going through 
Morges to Geneva. 

One day when Margét’s customers came 
out as usual at the sound of the bell to get 
their milk, no Margét greeted them. The 
faithful brute had come alone, carrying the 
milk cans and a little tablet with the words, 
“‘Take your milk, put the money into the 
little pocket, and send the good beast on. 
She will go the rounds all right. God bless 
you! Mother and daughter Girlett.”’ 

In a short time Father Mathiou received a 
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letter giving him full charge of the business. 
Margét and her mother had gone away. 

Several years after, an elegant carriage 
with four horses was brought around to the 
door of the inn at Neuenburg. A dignified 
old gentleman appeared, supporting on his 
arm a simply clad old lady, whose face was 
covered by a green silk traveling veil. The 
gentleman assisted her into the carriage and 
carefully seated her in the best corner. They 
were joined by a tall handsome man of 
about thirty years and with him a woman 
veiled as the other one had been. A servant 
followed leading a beautiful little girl of 
perhaps seven years. 

After helping the lady into the carriage— 
her lithe graceful movements showed that 
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she was young—the young man turned to 
the child who had broken away from the 
servant and was going up close to the horses, 
and said in a coaxing voice, ‘‘If pet is good, 
papa will run arace with her when we get 
down the hill.’”” Then he lifted the child up 
to her mother, took the reins, and the 
servants climbed in. 

Meanwhile the admiring bystanders learned 
that it was a Scottish earl who was traveling 
under an assumed name. In the dining room 
some one had heard the young lord say to his 
companion, ‘‘ Since we set foot on Swiss soil, 
dearest Margét, you have begun to recover 
from your homesickness and it will vanish 
entirely when we reach Lake Geneva.” 

It was indeed the water nymph Margét, 
and her husband, Felix. 


SOCIAL IDEALS. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


FASHIONABLE woman who called 

A one day on an old friend of no stand- 

ing in the fashionable world, but who 

was noted for her good sense and 

high intelligence, said to her with naive 
candor : 

‘Do you know, my dear, I like to come to 
your evenings. It amuses me to watch the 
people, they dress so queerly ; and you won’t 
be hurt when I tell you their clothes are gen- 
erally a whole season behind the style.” 

It happened that this friend’s evenings 
were frequented by the cleverest, most cul- 
tivated people of the town in which she lived, 
but the fashionable woman saw nothing in 
them but the fact that their clothes were out 
of date. The hang of a gown, the fit of a 
bodice, the cut of a sleeve, all must come up 
to her little standard or she found no enter- 
tainment except in making fun of the com- 
pany. Her standard had no reference to real 
beauty, only to what was worn by her ‘‘set,”’ 
and had been accepted as right and proper as 
to the externals of life. 

By a belittling criticism carried into action 
the progress of society, even in the gentler 
arts, is retarded, standards both false and 
superficial are established. The best society 
is founded on generous sentiments, on a 
delicate and refined insight. It accepts excel- 
lence of every kind, and instead of despising 





it when it happens to wear last season’s garb 
goes out of its way to find it and bring it in, 
for there is no adornment to any house, how- 
ever splendid, like the presence of good, 
witty, and wise people. 

The societies of the old world have grown 
up out of conditions entirely different from 
those of a democratic people, on a virgin 
continent. But rich Americans who aspire 
to social leadership have seen no way but to 
copy the ceremonials of European drawing 
rooms, and, as often happens with imitators, 
have made but a blurred and blotted para- 
phrase. The customs we adopt, like our im- 
ported tea, are nearly always injured in cross- 
ing the ocean. Our passion for show and ex- 
cess has often made the simple customs of 
the old world look ridiculous. We leave out 
the soul of those older societies, not alone to 
ape their externals, but to enlarge upon them 
until they become burlesque. 

There is no more amusing example of this 
than our metamorphosed afternoon tea, copied 
from England, where, between four and five 
o’clock every day in all houses, whether rich 
or poor, a cup of good hot tea is offered to 
the friend who may happen to drop in at that 
hour, simply because the mistress of the 
house is herself partaking of the beverage. 
It is the hour in England when the mistress 
of the mansion may always be found at 
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home, when intercourse is simple and un- 
affected, entirely without show or display. 
But over here it has been evolved into a 
“‘function.’’ The lady of the house and those 
who “‘receive”’ with her often appear in full 
dress in the daytime, an anachronism for- 
eigners fail to understand. On these occa- 
sions people are brought together who do 
not know each other even by name, and are 
left to their own devices. The dresses are 
gorgeous, but the tea is frequently weak and 
cold. The tea giver thinks only of having 
crowded rooms, and the result is boredom. 
People who speak their secret thought ex- 
press a great dislike for ‘‘ teas,’’ but still they 
frequent them because it is the thing to do. 

How different is all this from the intimate, 
delightful hour the Englishwoman gives to 
her friends over the fire, in the twilight with 
the teacups. With us the tea has no meaning 
except the commercial one of paying social 
debts in cheap fashion. In England the ‘‘five 
o’clock’’ grew out of the necessities of the 
climate, where fog and damp render a cup of 
the excellent home brew peculiarly refreshing 
in the late afternoon, at an hour when the 
mistress of the house has not yet put herself 
into her evening finery, and is in a mood to 
talk with a few friends who have chanced to 
drop in. With us it is a mere fashion, created 
and maintained by the imitative habit. 

‘* The day in,’’ and ‘‘the at home,”’ are but 
different phases of the formal tea, and the 
result is 2z/ so far as meeting one’s friends or 
enjoying the company of the hostess is con- 
cerned. They have almost killed friendship 
of the old, intimate sort, for the idea of keep- 
ing up intimacy when people meet only on 
such occasions is absurd. All the bars and 
fences are up against real intercourse, and its 
place is filled by a little meaningless chat. 
People on these occasions seem to lose all the 
wit or power of entertaining of which they 
are naturally possessed, because there can be 
no good talk or genuine intercourse in a 
crowd. The real effect of all these things is 
seen in next morning’s paper, when the 
social event is noticed at length with the 
names of the prominent people who were 
present. 

These artificialities, not in accord with the 
genius of the people, have killed the charm 
of the old, free, simple ways that existed in 
this country only a score of years ago. 
Then people of culture and good breeding 
came together on the plane of sympathy and 


kindred tastes. The refined circle was the 
only one that money alone could not pene- 
trate. It had a code of manners inhering in 
its own nature, and it instinctively created 
its own laws. It dined, and supped, and 
visited as it chose, fearless of the news- 
paper reporter. The surroundings were 
less artistic, but the intercourse was more 
real. Those were the days when charming 
old ladies in black silk gowns and pretty 
caps sat by the fireside knitting or sewing, 
and received their friends in that easy guise. 
Now there are no old ladies, or if they 
exist they live tucked away in upper rooms. 
They are no longer parlor ornaments. 

On days of entertaining the home is turned 
out of doors. Hired waiters bring the feast 
from the great caterer, hired musicians play 
behind a screen of palms and flowers brought 
in by the florist. All could be done as well, 
if not better, in a public hall or hotel. So 
much of our social life is soulless because we 
have no standards above the imperfect imita- 
tion of the merest externals of social usages 
in other countries. This puts the leading 
strings of our society into hands unworthy 
to hold them. The intelligence and mental 
charm of the finest women often go to the 
wall because they will not lower their ideals, 
or struggle in the arena for success. 

The fine laws of intercourse spring from 
within. They are directed to the needs and 
institutions of a country. If we are ashamed 
of our democracy, our great American inher- 
itance, our society will be a jumble of foreign 
manners and customs but imperfectly assimi- 
lated. To the excessive luxury of our time, 
the false social standards, the worship of the 
external established by women, is due much 
of the class hatred which sharpens and ac- 
centuates day by day. Our schools and 
colleges are pouring out a large number of 
highly educated women every year. Their 
influence ought soon to be felt in a setting of 
the tide toward better things, but it is to be 
feared that too many of them bend the knee 
to Baal soon after the period of study is past. 

It is the duty of the best educated, most 
thoughtful women of the country to set up 
distinctively American ideals which shall 
flourish and lay the foundation of a per- 
manent, progressive social order when the 
imitative period has passed. The natural 
leadership of refinement and culture, of good 
taste and temperance in all things will then 
be acknowledged, and many will then come 
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out of the corners into which they have been 
driven by a barbaric luxury, and a craze for 
mere show and display that must in time die 
of surfeit. No wonder this period of heartless 
and lavish expenditure wrings from the poor 
a chorus of growling discontent, a hatred of 
riches, gloomy and intense, born of the sense 
of injustice that hides in the souls of beings 
incapable of close reasoning, but who feel 
the wrongs and unequal burdens of the 
world. 

It is useless to shut our eyes to it. We 
know it exists. Around all the beauty and 
external splendor of our time is the low 
hoarse murmur of savage discontent. It is sad 
to think the old phase of New England man- 
ners—and yet not exclusively New England, 
but pertaining to free and democratic Amer- 
ica—has passed into a lost ideal. Insome new 
form we must come back to all the essentials 
we have dropped which pertain to heart and 
brain and character, a beautiful spiritual life, 
a noble love of humanity, a thorough belief 
in democratic institutions, and in their final 
flowering in the highest type of social life 
the world has yet seen. 

Many women have banded themselves in 
clubs for the sake of the social life they are 
now too poor to procure otherwise, but 
though the club has its distinct place and 
its uses it cannot supply the need of refined 
and lovely home life, not maintained for show, 
or the desire to outdo others, but because no 
other invention, as a nursery of souls, has 
ever been found to compare with the home. 

Many of the changes of our modern life 
have done much to undermine the home; 
among them may be named the apartment 
house and the family hotel. Scores of women 
are not now endowed with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice requisite to the creation of a home. 
Not to be among those elect ones who have 
liveried servants, and chefs in their kitchens, 
who give splendid dinner parties, and dress 
regardless of expense is to be very low in the 
social scale. If you cannot have these things 
you must know people who do have them. 
Somehow or other you must get into the 
stream with the big gudgeons and cod, even 
with sharks, regardless of how many of the 
small fry they devour. The excitement, the 
craze for externality, the novels that cater to 
it, the vices it condones, the dullness it en- 
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dures, the burdens it lays upon life make 
more martyrs than did the religious perse- 
cutions of old. 

Every year there are new exactions laid by 
fashion on the backs of helpless women. All 
the special literature for women looks to 
externals, the pride of life, the pride of the 
eye. The craze for what is called art is 
equally shallow. It beautifies and adorns a 
drawing room but instills no love for uplift- 
ing and noble ideals. 

The mark of externality is on the fashion- 
able churches, as well as on the fashionable 
charities. It is the age of professional beau- 
ties, of popular society leaders, whose every 
movement is chronicled in the newspapers, 
whose faces, gowns, jewelry, appear in the 
public prints with bold effrontery, whose 
goings and comings are noted like those of 
royalty. 

The excessive appetite for being always 
en evidence pervades allclasses. The village 
sheet has its column of society news eagerly 
devoured by the dwellers in the smallest 
hamlet. Every little town apes the larger 
town ; the whole tendency is toward getting 
to the front and staying there. All the ar- 
rangements of life are such as keep people 
moving in crowds drawn together without 
aim or sympathy, or leave them in a deso- 
lating loneliness. This comes from the imi- 
tative phase of what is called our best so- 
ciety. Its forms are copied more or less by 
all below it, often with absurd variations. 
Those who are independent and make their 
own laws seldom have influence. 

As yet we scarcely see the outlines of the 
better social order which is to come after 
these things have passed away. We may, 
however, feel assured that it will be an indi- 
vidual, national growth, fitted to the con- 
ditions under which we live, for beautiful 
social states are alone produced by such laws. 
Wherever society is soulless, wherever its 
forms are borrowed, it is transient. The 
imitation can never take the place of the real 
thing. If we are ashamed of our democracy 
our forms and ceremonies will naturally be of 
the shoddy kind. The social state is gradu- 
ally formed from within. To be high and 
fine it must express the best a nation can 
produce in manners, culture, grace, and 
intellect. 
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FRANCES 


BY MRS. C. 


and MSS. in a chest of books and 

relics sent many years ago from the 

New England to the Kansas home, is 
a diary of an English lady of note, a friend of 
Lafayette, of Madame Récamier, Benjamin- 
Constant, Denon, Cuvier, and Saint-Hilaire. 

The letters of my grandmother, who was 
very fond of Frances Burney, have filled me 
with interest in the character she admired, and 
in reading the diary, and the books written by 
Frances Burney—the first so full of fire and 
enthusiasm and the last with a turgidness of 
style almost unbearable—I, too, have learned 
to admire and also to pity that talented 
woman. 

The life of Frances Burney marks a pe- 
culiar epoch in English literary history, and 
for this she should not be forgotten. Her 
story, ‘‘Evelina,’’ which our grandmothers 
read, was the first novel that deserved to live, 
written bya woman. Indeed, it was one of 
the first novels ever written which a pure 
woman would want to read. The liberties 
taken in the novels of a hundred years ago 
were such that to the readers of the literature 
of to-day wouldseem incredible. Though Miss 
Burney wrote more than one book the circum- 
stances of her life so changed between the 
writing of her first and her later books that 
the later ones were complete failures. 

Frances Burney belonged to a family of 
more than ordinary talent but she was, in her 
childhood, considered particularly dull and 
stupid; yet, notwithstanding her dullness, 
she steadily pursued her studies through his- 
tory, science, and philosophy until she had 
what was then called a solid education. Her 
father was a fine musician, composer, and 
historian of music. He died in 1814. One 
brother, Dr. Charles, was an eminent scholar 
and critic. Another brother, Admiral James 
Burney, was with Captain Cook and com- 
manded the discoveries after Cook’s death. 
One daughter besides Frances was an author 
and another created a great sensation in her 
childhood in London by her performances 
on the harpsichord. 

The guests of the family were of remark- 
able social qualities, and, as books were less 
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common than to-day, society had much to do 
in forming character. 

Frances was twenty-six years of age when 
she published anonymously, and unknown 
to her family, ‘‘Evelina,’’ which her father 
bought and brought home to his family as 
the one book which was talked about in all 
London. The book was read aloud in the 
family and the praises that followed the read- 
ing so overcame Frances that she, like some 
of the heroines she pictures, burst into tears, 
flung her arms around her father’s neck and 
avowed herself the author. 

The story has often been told of the bril- 
liant statesman Burke’s sitting up all night 
toread ‘‘ Evelina.’’ Johnson pronounced it 
superior to any novel by his favorite Field- 
ing. Gibbon and Sheridan eulogized it with 
scarcely less warmth. 

Her second book, published in 1782, was 
called ‘‘Cecilia’’ and was received by the 
English public with as much enthusiasm as 
its predecessor. 

In 1786 Frances was visiting in the home 
of Mrs. Delany at Windsor, a woman nobly 
descended and on intimate terms with Queen 
Charlotte and King George. One day the 
king called. He was pleased with Frances 
and told the queen about her and they both 
called. Frances was fascinated at their con- 
descending kindness and her father actually 
intoxicated by the thought that his daughter 
had met royalty on friendly terms. 

About this time one of the keepers of the 
queen’s robes retired and went to her home 
in Germany and her majesty offered the po- 
sition to Frances Burney. Frances was 
flattered and her father delighted, and when 
she was thirty-three years old, in 1785, she 
began an entirely new life. No more do- 
mestic ties ; no more time for literary work ; 
no more meeting with the scholars and bril- 
liant wits of the age ; but from early morning 
till eleven at night she must mix snuff; stick 
pins ina cushion; tie ribbons; read to the 
queen ; stand by her side to answer every 
whim and wish ; undress her at night ; when 
not with the queen, playing cards—which she 
hated—by the hour, with some maid of honor 
whom she hated little less than the cards; 
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always receiving marks of royal favor with 
boundless gratitude and growing wretched 
over every sign of royal displeasure until she 
degenerated into the thing fitted to fill such 
a place,—a nonentity that learns never to 
reason for itself or speak its own thoughts. 
One hundred years ago it was considered a 
great honor to stand behind a royal chair and 
hold a pair of gloves. In this age we can see 
but little difference in the act of Frances Bur- 
ney’s father, who urged his daughter to enter 
the royal family for the sake of renown, and 
that of the parent of a Circassian girl who 
sells his daughter to a slave merchant. Itis 
pitiful to read an account of the manner in 
which she spent her time; she who might 
have become the most illustrious woman of 
her age had her birthright sold for less 
than a mess of pottage. Though over halfa 


century has elapsed since she died we look 
at her life with the same sad yearning we 
look upon bright young women who are to- 
day drawn into the whirlpool of fashionable 
society. 
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Miss Burney’s health failed under the con- 
stant strain of the demands of etiquette and 
after five years at court she returned home 
and was brought back to life and strength by 
the loving care of her family. 

Soon after, in traveling for her health, she 
stopped with a friend in Surrey. Here wasa 
colony of the refugees from France. Here 
were the brilliant Madame de Staél and M. de 
Talleyrand, who used to take the footman’s 
place when riding with his guest in a lit- 
tle carriage so that he might converse with 
her through the broken window. Here Miss 
Burney met Gen. D’ Arblay, who was reduced 
to the necessity of giving lessons in French. 
She married him, they having only love and 
five hundred dollars a year to live upon. 

Her diary issilent at this time but we know 
that she again took up her pen, probably with 
the hope of adding totheir income, but all 
her subsequent writings were, to a great de- 
gree, failures. Her associations in fashion- 
able life had ruined her good simple English 
and no one enjoyed her books. 


DECEMBER. 
BY ELIZABETH HAY FREY. 


N to its close, December, 
The year speeds in its flight 
And dying, like an ember, 
Grows in itself more bright— 
More bright, for in its glow is seen 
The ‘‘has been” and the ‘‘ might have been.’’ 


But, ah, the blaze is ended, 
The light of hope it cast 
On the dusk future, blended 
Long since into the past. 
The past—naught but the ember stays 
To warm life’s chill December days? 


Sad were the old year’s dwindling, 
But with it side by side 
Comes with a power rekindling, 
The peace of Christmastide— 
The peace Christ bought upon the tree 


To give a blessed ‘‘ yet may be.”’ 








EDITOR’S 


DANGERS TO THE PUBLIC PEACE. 


Pustic disorder of a very aggravating 
character and of frequent occurrence has of 
late attracted widespread public attention. 
Violations of law seem to increase with the 
immigration of a large class of dangerous 
characters toour shores. These people bring 
their ideas of anarchy and crime, and teach 
them in secret societies, by circulating litera- 
ture, or ina bolder fashion in platform ad- 
dresses, and thus endanger the peace of the 
body politic. 

The governor of Illinois has contributed no 
little to the encouragement of these vicious 
classes by granting a pardon to anarchists 
who were condemned by law and already in 
the penitentiary. It is such a flagrant abuse 
of the pardoning power which increases the 
force of the argument in favor of a pardoning 
board. The pardoning power is dangerous 
when in the hands of an unscrupulous gov- 
ernor. 

The ‘holding up” of express trains and 
looting of express cars, with their accom- 
paniments of murder, have been too frequent 
in the West. In the southern states, such 
as Mississippi, Louisiana, and other places, 
whitecaps have warned the owners of “‘ gin 
houses’’ not to gin any more cotton on a 
penalty of death, until the price reaches 
‘ten cents a pound,”’ and in some instances 
murder has been committed when their law- 
less order was not obeyed. These thirf¥s 
ought to excite alarm among orderly people. 

The anarchist, Emma Goldman, by her 
wild utterances in New York, agitated the 
public mind against society and property 
rights and justified her arrest and final con- 
viction. Right here is a lesson to be studied. 
Women are the most dangerous characters 
when they entertain hatred against public 
order and established civilization. The Paris 
commune furnishes many illustrations of their 
pernicious teaching, and shows how they in- 
spired some of the most atrocious crimes that 
blackened the history of Paris in those days. 
They cheered the outrageous work of the 
guillotine,and stood by gloating over the death 
of Marie Antoinette. We should let the law 
have full force against such women. With 
what measure they mete it should be meas- 


OUTLOOK. 


uredtothem. The practice of certain women 
in teaching anarchy and encouraging public 
disorder is a species of crime that ought to 
be met promptly and stamped out in the 
United States. 

There are two other features of these cases 
that should be studied closely by public of- 
ficers everywhere. The first is the fact that 
many of the most active poisons kill in a few 
minutes, even when given in very small 
doses, and the general knowledge of these 
drugs obtained by wicked men is as danger- 
ous to human life and public order as the 
more open use of the revolver or shotgun. 
Very recently in the West a man walked 
through a car and sprinkled ether on the 
floor in the aisle. It had the effect in a close 
car to make the passengers drowsy and to 
put some of them to sleep, which gave the 
criminal his opportunity to pick their pockets 
and effect his escape. 

Chemists teach us that certain gases will 
kill if inhaled even in exceedingly small 
quantities. Some of these gases, even in 
small quantities, permeate the air and act 
quickly and fatally. Ordinary illuminating 
gas will produce asphyxia and shortly death 
if allowed to escape in a room. 

Many volatile liquids are exceedingly dan- 
gerous ; some of them producing unconscious- 
ness in a short time, while others depress the 
action of the heart, producing death rapidly. 
Others accelerate the heart’s action, pro- 
ducing dizziness and unconsciousness if only 
a few drops are put on a handkerchief and 
held overthe face. We do not give the names 
of these liquids, gases, or poisons, because it 
is safer for society that the masses of men be 
in ignorance concerning them than that they 
should know them. And yet here isa very 
great danger. Perhaps in most of the states 
statute law provides that pharmacists shall 
be under certain restrictions in making out 
prescriptions for those who apply but these 
laws are seldom enforced, while the evils at 
which they are aimed increase. The evie 
dence is the fact that to these prescriptions 
may be traced many of the suicidesthat make 
a very dark page in American history at this 
day. 
Suicides by various means are more fre- 
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quent of late than ever before in the history 
of this country. It is not sufficient to ex- 
plain that the cause is to be traced to bank 
failures, exposures of embezzlements, and 
other offenses because suicide is a crime 
against society and when a man is bent on 
self-destruction he should be restrained ; for 
the cause of suicide a remedy should be found. 
On the other hand explosives, which are 
unnamed in this paper, but which are in use 
for blasting in mines, in gas wells and oil 
wells, and are used for various purposes in 
times of war, are being studied by criminals, 
and have been used with effect in bank rob- 
beries and in bursting safes in express cars 
where trains have been held up by robbers in 
the West. They bring new elements into the 
history of crime and criminals, and are really 
more important in the study of crime and 
criminals than hypnotism, which is a new 
method of defense for somecriminals. These 
new features of crime will require immediate 
special attention by legislators and public 
officers if we properly preserve the public 
peace and protect property and human life. 


TOURISTS IN EARLY DAYS. 


LONG pleasure tours are not a distinctive 
feature of the age of steam. It is doubtful if 
in proportion to population and wealth, the 
number of people who travel in foreign lands 
is any greater to-day than two or three hun- 
dred years ago. 

This century gives us far better facilities 
for getting around; but in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the necessary ex- 
penses of travel were less than they are to- 
day ; that is to say, while the tourist could 
not go so far ina given time, he was likely 
to see what he did see more thoroughly and 
at much less necessary cost, after making all 
allowance for the difference in the purchasing 
power of money in thetwo eras. There is 
plenty of evidence of this fact. Mr. Stein- 
hausen says in his ‘‘ History of Travel’’ that 
in the sixteenth century a young man would 
often travela year at a total expense of not 
to exceed one hundred dollars. There were 
nota few people, of course, who scattered 
money lavishly on foreign tours. Travel was 


a necessary part of the education of the scions 
of wealth and the retinue of titled families 
would often include twenty persons. 

We have our Murray and Baedeker, and 
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our literature of travel is truly formidable ; 
but the seventeenth century was not at all 
deficient in literary guides for the tourist. 
At that time, when the passion for travel 
had reached its highest point, guidebooks 
abounded and records of foreign journeys 
were the most popular sort of reading. In 
those days every tourist kept a daily journal, 
as all young travelers, in the heyday of their 
enthusiasm, are supposed to do now. ‘‘ No 
German tourist,’’ wrote St. Evremond, ‘“‘ ever 
goes to bed without committing to paper 
whatever he has seen during the day.’? Many 
of these diaries still exist, and not a few libra- 
ries have manuscript specimens ofthem. The 
writer of the best German guidebook of his 
time, Martin Zeiller, speaks in his preface of 
the advantage he derived from the consider- 
able number of tourists’ diaries that had been 
placed at his disposal. 

At that time America was nota goal of 
tourists ;: and the attractions of America were 
not properly appreciated abroad. But many 
centers of interest were famed, and long jour- 
neys had no terrors for the traveler. : Toledo 
and the Escurial attracted visitors to Spain. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Vienna, Innsbruck, Ven- 
ice, Padua, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Malta were all magnets of the first order, 
drawing travelers hundreds of miles from 
their homes. The Orient was not forgotten. 
Jerusalem had its pilgrims. French travelers 
were most numerous along the highways of 
the East, and many French and Italian stu- 
dents and pleasure seekers were seen in Egypt 
and eastern lands. Then there was the fash- 
ionable tour of theage through France, Italy, 
and the Netherlands ; and the best beaten of 
all tourist roads led to France. Wherever a 
tourist went, he was untraveled until he had 
seen Paris. The study of life and manners in 
France is not now considered so essential to 
the education of a Teuton. 

Undoubtedly the proportion of cultivated 
young men in those days who thought a 
season of travel essential toa complete educa- 
tion was as great as itis to-day. After com- 
pleting his studies at home, the thing for a 
rich young man to do was to spenda long 
period abroad under the guidance of a tutor. 
The studious, however, was not the prepon- 
derating element in the throng of tourists. 
There were many young men who traveled 
merely to have a good time, and who brought 
home with them little more than stories of 
the women they had met,the playhouses they 
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had visited, and their hunts and horses and 
dogs. 


But in one aspect of travel the earlier cen- 
turies were far behind this golden age of ours. 
They did not think it necessary that women 
should go abroad. Young men who hoped 
to be somebody were required to see the world 
and to study politics, life, arts, and literature 
in other lands. It was enough for the girls 
to stay at home and cultivate the domestic 
virtues. It remained for the age of steam to 
broaden women’s horizon, and make her 
prominent among the most accomplished of 
travelers. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON. 

THE military spirit is strong in all nations. 
It has found an expression in the highest 
civilizations of the world, and the nineteenth 
century has produced a number of great 
generals. In France Napoleon made him- 
self a general and an emperor. In America, 
Washington, Taylor, Jackson, and Grant have 
gone from the grade of general to the presi- 
dency. Great wars have been carried on and 
some of the greatest moral victories for the 
human race have been achieved through 
terrible battles since this century dawned. 

Napoleon will be credited to this period. 
With all his genius and brilliant exploits on 
the field of battle he was defeated at last, 
and died as a prisoner of war. But his death 
brought comparative peace to Europe. The 
Iron Duke of England, who helped to defeat 
him, has passed away sincethat time. Grant 
and Sherman areat rest. Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson are no more. Marshal 
von Moltke is gone. His achievements at 
the siege of Paris made a brilliant page in 
German history. His rule in military tactics, 
‘March apart, but fight together,’’ will be a 
brilliant feature of military discipline in 
armies as they go to conflict on future battle 
fields. 

And now we record the death of Marshal 
MacMahon, who died on the morning of 
October 17. He was regarded as one of the 
great marshals of France. 

President Carnot telegraphed to Madame 
MacMahon these words: ‘I learn with pro- 


found grief that France has lost one of ber 
most glorious children at an hour which 
would have been dear to his patriotic heart. 
Permit me to express my sincere regrets and 
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sympathy with you in your great sorrow.”’ 

The immediate cause of his death was a 
tumor on the right side of his chest, discov- 
ered, it is said, ten days before he died, It 
developed on his recovery from an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs. His end was 
peaceful. 

He descended from an Irish family, and 
was exiled ‘for espousing the cause of 
the Stuarts. He was born in 1808, and 
was educated for a military life at St. 
Cyr. After his graduation and some service 
in a Belgian campaign he went to Africa, 
where one of his most famous adventures 
occurred. He was given a message to carry 
across a dangerous country. He declined an 
escort and started alone. While on his way 
he was pursued by a band of Arabs, and 
escaped them by jumping his horse across a 
ravine which they dared not attempt. They 
fired upon him and killed the horse under 
him, but he made his way on foot in safety 
to his destination. 

He was wounded at Constantine, and his 
long history from that time onward was 
brilliant until in the war with Austria he 
won distinction. It was there that the titles 
of duke and marshal of France were con- 
ferred upon him. He represented the French 
emperor at the Prussian court at the corona- 
tion of William I., but afterwards he was at 
the head of a part of the French army fight- 
ing against this same William I. 

In May, 1873, Thiers, president of the 
republic, was compelled to resign, and Mar- 
shal MacMahon was elected by the Assembly 
to fill his place as president. He was a mon- 
archist in his sympathies, and really belonged 
to the monarchical party ; but he was a patriot, 
and never sympathized with the commune. 
He insisted on strict adherence to law. He 
might have perpetuated himself in power 
by sheer force if he had followed the example 
of Napoleon, but he preferred to obey the 
constitution and preserve the republic. He 
was destined to leave the presidency in the 
path of his predecessor, for it was by the 
election of a new Chamber that he learned 
that France was republican at heart. He 
held the president’s chair until 1879, when he 
was forced to resign, and M. Jules Grévy 
was elected his successor. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon then retired to. private life, from 
which he never came prominently before the 
public again. He leaves a wife and three 
children. 

















In his last sickness he was gentle, affec- 
tionate, and uncomplaining. He was con- 
scious to the end, and thoughtful of those 
who would survive him. He seemed dis- 
tressed on account of his wife, who had 
watched with him every night for three 
weeks. His interest in public affairs had 
ceased, and he had grown accustomed to the 
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quiet associations of his family life together 
with that of a coterie of choice friends, yet 
his death caused profound sorrow throughout 
the republic of France. 

The great warriors of this century have 
passed away in France, Germany, England, 
and America, and the nations are at peace 
while the warriors rest in their graves. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


ONE may join the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle at any time, and take up 
the readings with a reasonable hope of com- 
pleting them in the time required. Hundreds 
of persons join the C. L. S. C. in the months 
of December and January and the year’s 
enrollment does not cease until the long 
winter months have passed and the middle of 
the spring season is reached announcing the 
approach of the end of the year’s reading. 
If one becomes a member of the C. L. S. C. 
during the winter months he will be obliged 
to read a little faster to catch up with the 
class. The course is so arranged that the 
year begins with October 1, and requires 
forty minutes a day. Very busy people 
can by a little method take that much 
time for reading. The C. L. S. C. is 
a genuine intellectual helper. Not the 
least of its attractive points is the feature 
that gives to its members the college 
student’s outlook on the world. This autumn 
many persons who would have taken up the 
Cc. L. S. C. reading early in the year have 
spent a portion of their time at the World’s 
Fair, hence they begin later than usual. 
The period for settling down to the sys- 
tematic work of the winter is already 
going on all over this land and in foreign 
countries. It is not too late to begin reading 
the books for this year, and it should be 
remembered that every aid and encourage- 
ment in pursuing the work is offered by the 
Chautauqua system. 


THAT good-spirited citizen, Mr. George 
W. Childs, has again added to his long list 
of good deeds. By his thoughtful and gen- 
erous intervention the remains of a dis- 
tinguished scientist and eminent man of 
letters were taken from an obscure and 
neglected resting place and interred with 
honor beneath a simple shaft in Greenwood 


cemetery in New York. Five years ago 
Richard A. Proctor was stricken down with 
yellow fever in New York, shortly after his 
arrival from Florida, where he contracted the 
disease. He died in a hospital, in the ab- 
sence of members of his family, and because 
of the necessity for immediate burial the 
remains were interred without religious 
services in a vacant lot owned by an under- 
taker. Although an Englishman the United 
States became his adopted home, and it was 
here that his greatest researches were carried 
on and his greatest triumphs as a scientific 
writer and lecturer achieved. Mr. Childs was 
the means of giving to the dust of this dis- 
tinguished man its rightful place of honor. 
Over the new grave kind and appreciative 
words were spoken, hymns were sung, and the 
noble monument erected in grateful memory 
will bear an epitaph letter written by Herbert 
Spencer. Henceforth there will be no need 
for Americans to reproach themselves that 
the burial place of this eminent man, an 
American by adoption, is neglected or his 
worth forgotten. 


AFTER sixty-one days of debate in which 
the senators of the United States illuminated 
their records on the silver question, in the 
presence of national distress, by pouring 
forth an amount of oratory sufficient to fill 
five huge volumes of the ‘‘ Congressional 
Record”’ ; after the minority in the Senate of 
this great republic had shown itself capable 
of ruling the majority while a distressed 
nation was clamoring for helpful legislation ; 
after these things, the United States Senate 
in the supreme majesty of its wisdom voted 
to repeal without conditions the Silver Pur- 
chase Clause of the Sherman Law. The vote 
as recorded for repeal stood 43 to 32. If the 
Senate had passed on the measure within 
a reasonable time after Congress convened in 
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extraordinary session the results of its action 
would probably have proved of great and 
speedy benefit. It is a question whether 
much of the relief anticipated in the passage 
of the repeal was not lost by delay. When 
the House of Representatives after a reason- 
able debate voted for repeal there was a 
noticeable loosening in the money market. 
On the other hand how much good the tardy 
action of the Senate will accomplish must 
remain a matter of doubt for a long time. 
The final passage of repeal has, however, 
made plain one fact. While a minority of 
the people as represented in the government 
may filibuster and cause by various methods 
the legislation demanded by the majority to 
be delayed even indefinitely, it is now dem- 
onstrated that such tactics simply bring 
about a postponement of the inevitable, the 
enactment ultimately of the will of the 
majority into law. This in itself is a 
triumph of constitutional rights. It will 
serve as a potent object lesson to the 
statesmen of the future. 

THERE are sixteen members of the class 
leading to the degree of M. D. in the Medical 
School of Johns Hopkins University, and 
three are women. Thisclass is chiefly notable 
in that it is the first one of its kind in 
attendance at any medical school or college 
in the United States. The Johns Hopkins 
standard is set to include in the class leading 
to the degree of M. D. none but those who 
have secured a Bachelor’s degree from some 
reputable collegiate institution. Of the 
thirteen men in this class four are gradu- 
ates of Johns Hopkins University, three of 
Yale, two of Harvard, and one each of Am- 
herst, Swarthmore, Virginia Agricultural 
College, and the University of Wisconsin. 
The three women are graduates respectively 
of Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. This is 
the beginning of a most important period in 
medical education.. The fact has daily made 
itself felt within recent years that the re- 
quirements for the degree of M. D. were not 
enough. It will be observed in the case in 
point that the whole class is not only made 
up of college graduates, but that every in- 
stitution represented is one of very high 
standing. The standard of Johns Hopkins 
has been wisely set and it is to be hoped that 
it will be extended in many if not all other 
medical schools throughout the country. 

WEDNESDAY, October 18, was the day on 
which the final spark in the lives of two emi- 


nent persons was extinguished. Charles 
Francois Gounod, the French composer, died 
in Paris, where he was born a little more than 
seventy-five years ago. His was a life of in- 
dustry and perseverance and a constant strug- 
gle from boyhood—his father having died 
when the boy was five years old—to win for 
himself a high place in the field of music and 
musicians. His reward came in the hand- 
some income which he acquired and enjoyed 
for so long, resulting from the success of his 
compositions and in the high position which 
was accorded him at the time of his death, 
that of the greatest musician of France. The 
first years of his musical career were devoted 
mainly to the study and composition of ec- 
clesiastical music, which he finally abandoned 
and for thirty years gave his attention to the 
music of thetheater. His fame will be chiefly 
if not solely linked with the opera ‘‘ Faust,” 
the music of which indicates the highest emi- 
nence of his achievement and popularity as a 
composer. 

THE second death to be chronicled is that 
of Lucy Stone, who gave her life to the cause 
of women’s advancement in the United 
States. She was the daughter of a Massa- 
chusetts farmer who did not believe in the 
education of women, By dint of years of 
constant toil she earned enough to take her 
to college. Attwenty-five she entered Ober- 
lin and paid her way by doing housework at 
three cents an hour. She boarded herself at 
a cost of fifty cents a week, had but one new 
dress during her whole college course, and 
graduated with distinction. An incident of 
those early days, told by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
shows how near to her heart was the cause of 
women. After her graduation she began to 
lecture for the abolitionists, advocating mean- 
while in the strongest terms the extension of 
suffrage to women. So great was the dis- 
pleasure of the abolitionists that she was led 
to reply, ‘‘I was a woman before I was an 
abolitionist and I must speak for women.” 
Although the wife of Henry B. Blackwell she 
retained her maiden name in accordance with 
an agreement made before her marriage. This 
fact alone attests to the radical character of 
her views on the rightsof women. Her long 
life was given to the advocacy of women’s 
suffrage and she held a place of distinction 
always in the many movements affecting the 
progress of hersex. It isa coincidence worth 
noting that Gounod was born on June 17, 
1818, and Lucy Stone, August 13 of the same 























year, and that both died on the same day in 
the same year. 

CONTEMPORARY with the death of Lucy 
Stone it is to be observed that she lived to see 
the material progress of the reform of which 
she was one of the foremost advocates. In 
New York women have recently been granted 
a privilege higher even than that which 
they may exercise in the state of Wyoming 
where complete women suffrage exists. The 
New York State Legislature at its last ses- 
sion made it lawful for women to vote at the 
election held November 7 for delegates to the 
convention to be held for the revision of the 
State Constitution, and enacted that women 
might be nominated for membership in that 
body. By this enactment New York forged 
ahead of Connecticut, where women may 
vote, as in New York, for school officers. 
This action on the part of New York is the 
first instance in this country where women 
have been granted constitutional rights of like 
character. In New Zealand, also, a decisive vic- 
tory has been gained in the complete enfran- 
chisement of women on equal terms with 
men, as provided in the bill passed by the 
New Zealand Parliament recently and which 
has now the full force of law. This action on 
the part of the Liberal government of New 
Zealand is specially noteworthy in that women 
are for the first time given the privilege of 
franchise in a state practically in full posses- 
sion of all sovereign rights and powers. 

SIncE 1851, when the America won the 
prize cup ina contest from Cowes around the 
Isle of Wight, there have been in all nine 
international yacht races. In each of the 
nine contests the America’s cup has been 
gallantly defended with success. As the 
term of years covering dur possession of the 
international trophy lengthens, the interest 
increases in each successive contest. The 
recent race between the American Vigilant 
and the English Valkyrie was a contest be- 
tween representative yachts built and man- 
euvered after representative ideas. The three 
consecutive races were won by the Vigilant 
not without a severe struggle, for the yachts 
were closely matched, as it appeared from the 
beginning of the first contest. As to the 
merits of centerboards and keels in racing 
yachts, or the comparative merits of Ameri- 
can and English construction, which amounts 
to the same thing, the victory of the Vigilant 
in this last contest was not sufficiently de- 
cisive to put an end to that interesting ques- 
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tion. If, however, the result of the contest 
determines any superiority on the part of the 
Vigilant over the Valkyrie it is, barring the 
wind, accidents, and the exigencies of sailing, 
clearly the result of the American method of 
construction and the correct ideas of Ameri- 
can yachtsmen as evidenced in the craft of 
their build. 


THE educational pilgrimages noted else- 
where in this impression of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN mark an interesting period in the devel- 
opment of a movement which will be pursued 
in the future on lines similar to those employed 
by Chautauqua. The Reunion Conference 
which has met in Switzerland for two summers 
has been made up of representatives of the 
Church of England and nonconforming bodies 
brought together for the purpose of friendly 
discussion and the establishment of more sym- 
pathetic relations. The movement does not 
look to anything like organic uniformity but 
rather to some plan of systematic agreement 
and co-operation in certain fundamental and 
essential things. Dr. Lunn, who has recently 
become a member of the Italian Conference, 
will devote his entire time to extending the 
movement which he has begun under such fa- 
vorablecircumstances. Dr. Lunn was recently 
appointed president of Chautauqua in Europe 
by Chancellor John H. Vincent and he has 
planned to broaden the work which is the 
outcome of the Reunion Conference and in a 
large measure to adopt the Chautauqua 
method. He has in mind the organization 
of English parties to visit the United States 
and spend some time at Chautauqua next 
summer, so that by the present plan Chau- 
tauqua will become, more than ever before, 
an international influence. 


THE assassination of Mayor Carter Harri- 
son of Chicago on the evening of October 28 
was a shock to the people of the western 
metropolis and the whole nation. For thirty 
years Mr. Harrison had been a central figure 
in Chicago politics. He served one term in 
the lower house of Congress and was five 
times mayor of Chicago. He was the candi- 
date of the Democratic party for governor of 
Illinois in 1888 but suffered defeat. He was 
a scholarly man, having graduated from Yale 
in 1846 and later from the law school of 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Harrison was a much traveled man and 
when he assumed control of the Chicago 
Times he brought to the editor’s chair a 
breadth of culture acquired by long years 
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of study and practical experience. As the 
mayor of Chicago in this World’s Fair year, 
he was brought into view prominently as a 
leader in the many movements affecting 
the Exposition and Chicago’s part in the 
great enterprise. Mr. Harrison’s family 
history is traced back to General Harrison, 
Cromwell’s lieutenant, who led Charles I. 
to the block. His grandfather was a cous- 
in of Thomas Jefferson and he himself was a 
cousin of ex-President Benjamin Harrison. 
He was nearly sixty-nine years old at the 
time of his death. No act for a long time 
has been so universally deplored as that 
which. struck down the mayor of Chicago. 
Again we are reminded that in the shadows 
of civilization there are lurking those insane 
elements which threaten the performance of 
atrocities, in themselves wild mockeries of 
every step in civilization’s onward march 
and development. 

Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON declares that the 
American people are wasteful in their habits. 
He estimates the annual cost of food, drink, 
and fuel for the American people at six bil- 
lion dollars, and expresses the belief that at 
least one fourth the amount is wasted. Now 
that Mr. Atkinson has given us the sum 
total and impressed us with the sense of our 
wasteful habits, why is it not a good plan for 
each individual to pursue the investigation 
further by turning the light inward? Let us 
discover the amount of individual waste and 
begin a reform forthwith. 

A PRINCIPLE in penology which is regarded 
as being sound by many persons who have 
given the subject careful attention, has re- 
cently been put into practice in Massachu- 
setts. It is decidedly an innovation in the 
treatment of criminals, and the first instance 
of its kind on record in that commonwealth. 
A prisoner who has served five years of a 
twenty-five years’ sentence under the habitu- 
al criminal act has been released on parole by 
the warden of the state prison at Charles- 
town, upon the consent of the governor and 
his council. Among the conditions imposed 
along with the parole are that the man shall 
not enter or visit any barroom, gambling 
house, or questionable resort, that he must 
not lead an idle or dissolute life, nor associate 
with persons of bad character, and that he 
must be law-abiding and industrious. Upon 
a violation of these conditions he would be 
returned to prison to serve out the remainder 
of his sentence. This method of taking care 


of criminals would call for police surveillance 
over every one released on parole and as the 
number increased such a system would prob- 
ably become very expensive if not impossible. 
It would however in a large number of cases, 
if not all, give prisoners their liberty and at 
the same time put them on their good be- 
havior. The result of the course pursued in 
Massachusetts will be looked for with in- 
terest. 

On the night of December 25; 1776, Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware, and the day fol- 
lowing in the battle of Trenton achieved one 
of the decisive victories of the period follow- 
ing the Declaration of Independence. In 
commemoration of this event a great monu- 
ment was recently unveiled in the capital city 
of New Jersey, with befitting ceremonies and 
amid a great concourse of people assembled 
to do honor tothe occasion. The magnificent 
shaft, erected at a cost of $60,000, stands on 
the spot where Alexander Hamilton, then a 
captain in the Continental Army, opened fire 
on the Hessians on the day of the battle. Of 
the total cost of the monument the Federal 
government contributed $30,000, the state of 
New Jersey $15,000, and the city of Trenton 
the balance. Among the distinguished guests 
and participants in the event were the gov- 
ernors of the following eight states: Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, five of whom delivered addresses. 
In all there were 30,000 people present, in- 
cluding 1,000 members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and 5,000 troops. Many patri- 
otic societies were represented, among them 
the Sons of the Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames of America, and the Daughters of the 
Revolution. We should hail with delight 
and satisfaction this new evidence of that 
spirit of patriotism which serves to perpetu- 
ate the historic deeds of the Fathers of the 
Republic in appropriate commemoration and 
material embellishment of their field of 
action. 

In the death of Dr. Philip Schaff, which 
occurred within the month, the Christian 
world sustains a serious loss. No name has 
been more closely identified with church his- 
tory and theology for many years than his. 
Dr. Schaff was a native of Switzerland, and 
after the foundations of his education had 
been carefully laid at home he received a fur- 
ther training in the gymnasium at Stuttgart 
and the Universities of Tiibingen, Halle, and 
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Berlin. It was from Berlin that he received 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Bach- 
elor of Divinity in 1841. The last fifty years 
of his life were spent in the United States. He 
was at different times connected with the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Penn., 
Andover Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Theological Institute, and at the time of his 
death he was a professor in Union Theological 
Seminary. He was always a close student 
and a prolific writer. His many books and 
contributions to periodical literature will 
stand for long years as evidences of his ripe 
scholarship and indefatigable labors in the 
field of religious thought. He was actively 
interested in many Christian movements and 
it was only shortly after his return from Chi- 
cago, where he attended the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, that he was stricken down with heart 
disease, which brought about his death. 


In the educational world a measure which 
is attracting general attention is the one 
recently adopted by the public school board 
of Cleveland, O., which abolishes the system 
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of examinations held for the promotion in 
school grades. Professor Draper, the super- 
intendent of schools in that city and formerly 
state superintendent in New York, takes the 
stand that the examination system is unjust 
to all concerned in it.. It affords an excellent 
opportunity for practice in unscrupulous acts 
to all so disposed. By a little knack, the 
cramming methods as utilized by both teach- 
ers and pupils can be made to “‘ pass”’ appli- 
cants who are unworthy of success, thus 
lending the éc/at of triumph to false assump- 
tions. The new method to be put into opera- 
tion bases all promotion upon a careful 
system of daily workings which does away 
with all chance for dishonesty of any kind. 
A second great advantage which it will pos- 
sess over its predecessor is the relief which 
will be afforded to teachers and scholars of a 
highly nervous temperament. The move- 
ment is to be hailed as the harbinger of a 
much-needed general reform in this particular 
school method. The scheme of examinations 
which doubtless possesses many advantages 
has been pushed to extreme limits. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending December 9). 


‘‘Rome andthe Making of Modern Europe.’’ 
From page 117 to end of Chapter V. 
‘‘Outlines of Economics.’’ BookIII., Part L., 
Chapters I., II., III., and IV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Village Life in Ireland.” 
““The Study of Crime and Criminals.” 
Sunday Reading for December 3. 
Second week (ending December 16). 
‘‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.” 
Chapter VI. to page 141. 
“Outlines of Economics.”” Chapters V., VI., 
and VII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“‘Ttalian Finances.”’ 
Sunday Reading for December Io. 
Third week (ending December 23). 
*““Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.’’ 
Finish Chapter VI. 
‘Outlines of Economics,’’ Chapter VIII. and 
Part II. Chapters I. and II. ‘ 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ How to Study the Fine Arts.” 


“ What is Geology ?” 
Sunday Reading for December 17. 
Fourth week (ending December 30). 

‘“Rome andthe Making of Modern Europe.” 
Chapter VII. to page 174. 

‘**Qutlines of Economics.’? Chapters IIL, IV., 
and V. (Finished.) 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“United Italy and Modern Rome.”’ 

Sunday Reading for November 24 and 31. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. Roll Call—Quotations on Winter. 

2. Table Talk—The Silver question in the re- 
cent Congress. 

3. Paper—Comparatively unknown men who 
have suddenly sprung into the highest lead- 
ership. (Marius—Napoleon—Lincoln—and 
others.) 

4. Character Sketches—The prison reformers, 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. 

5. Debate—Resolved : That heredity is stronger 
than environment in its formative influence 
on human character. 
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CISAR DAY—DECEMBER I5. 
“ Wise? why no question but he was.’’—Shakespeare. 


AN EVENING OF QUESTIONS. 
The questions are to be used as the subjects 
of papers or ‘‘talks,’’ and are to be answered 
by facts from Ceesar's life. 
“ A parlous boy : goto, you are tooshrewd.”’ 

1. Did Cesar’s boyhood and youth prefigure 
the eminence of his later life? 

“ What kind o’ man is he?—What manner of man ?’’ 

2. What were Cesar’s personal characteristics 
and attainments? Was he an educated, 
cultured, generous, hospitable man ? 

“He is a soldier fit to stand by Cesar.” 

3 How did Cesar compare with other great 
warriors? In what lay the secret of his 
power? What did he accomplish as a war- 
rior? What were his greatest battles ? 

“ What have kings that privates have not too, save 
ceremony, save general ceremony ?”’ 

4. How did Cesar manifest his desire to be 
king? 

“I longto hear the story of your life, which must take 
the ear strangely.” 

5. How does Cesar rank as a writer? What 
were his peculiarities ? 

“ He is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he once held.” 

6. What was the belief of Czsar’s time regard- 
ing omens? What prodigies and appa- 
ritions are said to have appeared regarding 


ND WORD STUDIES. 


him? What. prophecies are said to have 
been fulfilled regarding other famous char- 
acters? 


A good exercise for this memorial day 
would be the reading in character of Shakes- 
peare’s play of “Julius Cesar.” It can 
be shortened and adapted to suit any com- 
pany. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. A quizon the week’s readings. 

2. Paper—The modern police system. 
Story—Jean Valjean’s attempt to escape the 
officer of the law and Javert’s conscientious 
efforts to capture him. To be arranged from 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Miserables.’’ 

4. Table Talk—The Art Gallery at the World’s 
Fair. 

5- Debate—Resolved that the law should pro- 
hibit the granting of railroad passes. 


FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations about Christmas. 

2. Table Talk—Education the only effective 

measure of doing away with pauperism. 

3. Reading—‘‘Last Christmas was a Year 

Ago.’’* 

4. Paper—Roman civilization in the days of 
Augustus Cesar. 

5. Debate—Resolved: That the present éxag- 
gerated custom of making Christmas gifts 
detracts from the enjoyment of the season. 


*See The Library Table, page 276. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR DECEMBER. 


‘*ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE.”’ 
P, 118. ‘Panic.’ ‘Pan, the god of woods 
and fields, of flocks and shepherds, dwelt in 
grottoes, wandered on the mountains and in val- 
leys, and amused himself with the chase or in 
leading the dances of thenymphs. He was fond 
of music, and, as we have seen, the inventor of 
the syrinx, or shepherd’s pipe, which he himself 
played in a masterly manner. Pan, like other 
gods who dwelt in forests, was dreaded by those 
whose occupations caused them to pass through 
the woods by night, for the gloom and loneli- 
ness of such scenes dispose the mind to super- 
stitious fears. Hencesudden fright without any 
visible cause was ascribed to Pan, and called 
panic terror.” 

P. 119. ‘‘ The prophecy concerning Marius.” 
When he was hunted out of Italy as described 
on page 118, he evaded his pursuers by escaping 
to his own farm whence he hoped to reach Ostia 


where a ship was waiting for him. But a party 
of horsemen suspecting he might be there were 
discovered approaching the place. Marius, it 
is said, immediately hid himself in a cart full of 
beans and was driven to the coast intending to 
go to Africa. He was forced however by the 
winds and hunger to land at Circeum, where, 

hiding in the woods, he kept up his spirits and 
those of his companions by telling them that 
when a little boy he had robbed an eyrie of 
seven eaglets and that a soothsayer had told him 

then that he would be consul seven times. Af- 

ter many hard experiences he finally reached 

Africa. 

P. 123. ‘‘Gladiators.”” Latin g/adius, a sword. 
Merivale says, ‘‘It was in the first year of the 
First Punic War that Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus set forth in public a combat between 
swordsmen, at the obsequies of their father. Af- 
ter this commencement the practice spread 
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rapidly. From an accompaniment of the fun- 
eral rites of the highest nobles it became a com- 
mon spectacle, produced on the arena of the 
public theaters, for the enjoyment of the popu- 
lace on many solemn festive occasions. The rude 
and fierce captives of foreign warfare furnished 
the first victims to this bloody entertainment. 
The usage soon assumed form and system. 
Regular troops of slaves were kept in schools, as 
they were called, and trained by wealthy citi- 
zens, to be brought upon the stage when occasion 
might require. The shows of human com- 
batants became a recognized portion of the ap- 
paratus with which the candidates for public of- 
fice amused and bribed the populace. At a 
later period it was found perhaps cheaper to re- 
place these expensive subjects with the refuse 
of the prisons, or sather, when the suffrage of 
the people ceased to have a political value, few 
cared to incur the charge of breeding victims for 
theiramusement. The Romans indulged them- 
selves with the conceit that these cruel specta- 
cles of useless skill and valor helped to train 
them in sentiments of manly pride and contempt 
of wounds and death.” 

P. 125. ‘‘Buc-ca-neers’.’”’ The history of this 
word is an interesting one. There is in the 
French language a verb similar to it, which 
means ‘‘to broil or scorch on a gridiron,” and 
the French noun Joucan is said to be of Caribbean 
origin and to mean ‘‘a place where meat is 
smoke dried.’”? An old French writer said that 
the natives of Florida ate meat roasted on coals 
and dressed in the smoke, which they called 
boucaned. From this, all those who went to the 
islands for the purpose of smoking meat were 
called buccaneers. The name was applied to 
the French settlers in the West Indies, whose 
business was that of hunting wild hogs and cat- 
tle and curing their flesh. It acquired its mean- 
ing of pirates from the fact that these French 
buccaneers in America, having been driven from 
their business by the Spaniards in the latter 
part of the 17th century, frequently combined 
as pirates or freebooters to attack the Spaniards. 

P. 127. ‘‘Catiline’s plot discovered.” The 
woman through whose agency this was accom- 
plished was Fulvia, to whom one of the conspir- 
ators had confidedthe whole plan. The watch- 
ful Cicero, suspecting that this woman had 
knowledge regarding some secret movement, 
persuaded her to reveal to him the whole plot. 

P. 131. ‘‘ Tri-um/vi-rate,” Latin ¢vium, 
genitive case of ¢ves, three, and vir, man. A 
government by three men who unite in office, or 
in various offices. 

‘‘Rothschild.”’ (1743-1812.) A German 
banker. He sprang from a poor Jewish family, 
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became a clerk in Hanover, and later settled at 
Frankfort. His upright principles and sound 
business methods won for him the patronage of 
the German governments. When the elector 
William was forced to flee from Hesse-Cassel 
he deposited about $5,000,000 with Rothschild 
for safe keeping. The wise use of this princely 
sum, which was all returned after eight years, 
was the foundation of the immense fortune of 
this man and his heirs. His five sons all be- 
came the chiefs of great European banking 
houses and gained world-wide renown for their 
ability and success. 

P. 133. ‘Gens.”” Aclan embracinga num- 
ber of families who claimed descent from a com- 
mon ancestor and were united by a common 
name and by religious rites and legal privileges ; 
as the Fabian gens, all bearing the name Fabius, 
the Julian gens, all bearing the name Julius. 

“* Flamen dialis.” A priest of Jupiter. 

P. 145. ‘‘Ides of March” [idz]. In the old 
Roman calendar the ides occurred on the eighth 
day after the ndnes (one syllable)—or on the 
13th day of all months save March, May, July, 
and October when they fellon the 15th. The 
first day of the Roman month was known as the 
kalends, or calends. The ninth day before 
the ides of each month was called the nones, 
both days included, making them occur on the 
5th day of all months save March, May, July, 
and October when they came on the 7th. 

“A statue of Pompey.” ‘‘Buta meeting of 
the senate being appointed at which it was be- 
lieved that Ceesar would be present, they [the 
conspirators] agreed to make use of that oppor- 
tunity ; for then they might appear all together 
without suspicion, and besides they hoped that 
all the noblest and leading men of the common- 
wealth being then assembled, as soon as the 
great deed was done, would immediately stand 
forward and assert the common liberty. The 
very place where the senate was to meet 
seemed to be by divine appointment favorable to 
their purpose. It was a portico, one of those 
joining the theater, with a large recess, in which 
there stood a statue of Pompey, erected to him 
by the commonwealth, when he adorned that 
part of the city with the porticos and the theater. 
To this place it was that the senate was sum- 
moned forthe middle of March (the Ides of 
March is the Roman name for the day), as if 
some more than human power were leading the 
man thither to meet his punishment for the 
death of Pompey.’’—lutarch’s Lives. Marcus 
Brutus. 

P, 157. “Janus.’’ A divinity who occupied 
an important place in the Roman religion. He 
presided over the beginning of everything; 
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opened the year, whence the first month was 
named after him, January. He was the porter of 
heaven and the guardian of gateson earth. From 
this last office came the custom of representing 
him with a double face, because every gate or 
door looks two ways. Asthe god of the seasons 
he is sometimes represented with four heads. 
Numa erected to him at Rome a covered passage 
bearing his name which was always to be 
opened in time of war, indicating that the god 
had gone out to help the Romans, and closed 
during peace, that the god, the safeguard of the 
city, might not escape. This passageway is 
often wrongly called atemple. It stood near the 
Forum. New Year’s day was the principal fes- 
tival of Janus. 

P. 159. ‘“‘Sextilis.’ The Romans began 
their year with March, hence August was for 
them the sixth month. 

P. 160. ‘‘Metropolis.’”? Mothercity. Greek 
mater, mother, polis, city. 

P. 161. ‘‘ Thermae.”’ Springs or baths of warm 
water. The Greek word for heat is sher’me. 

P. 162. ‘‘Parian quarries.’’ They were so 
named from the island of Parosin the Grecian 
Archipelago, where the principal supply of that 
white marble of a mellow tone which was highly 
valued by the ancients, was obtained. 

P. 166. ‘ Pre-to’ri-an guard.” This body of 
troops was so called because they practically 
continued “‘ the organization and functions of the 
pretoria cohort, or select troops, which attended 
the person of the pretor or the general of the 
republic.” 

P. 169. Seneschal [sen’e-shal. The italic 
a is used to denote the sound to be given in final 
or medial unaccegted syllables which in mono- 
syllables or accented syllables would be marked 
4 and would be sounded as in ask, grasp, which 
is clearly distinguished from 4 as in At. It is 
the sound given in the last syllable of mar- 
shal.] Officers in the household of princes or 
dignitaries who had the charge of domestic cere- 
monies and feasts. 





“OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS.” 

P. 257. ‘‘Obviousness.’”’ Latin 0d, before, via, 
way. The state or condition of being plain, of 
presenting itself clearly to the eye or mind, of 
being easily discovered. 

P. 258. ‘‘Dogmatism.” The character of 
being dogmatic; the authoritative assertion of 
opinions or doctrines, The word comes from a 
Greek verb meaning to think, to appear, to seem 
good. Hence, as they appear good to the per- 
son or sect holding them, positive or arrogant 
opinions regarding matters of doctrine are 
spoken of as dogmatic. 


P. 262. “Socialist doctrines.”” Doctrines 
which would abolish ‘‘the individual effort and 
competition on which modern society rests and 
substitute for it co-operative action, would intro- 
duce a more perfect and equal distribution of the 
products of labor, and would make land and cap- 
ital, as the instruments and means of produc- 
tion, the joint possession of the members of the 
community.”” John Stuart Mill says, ‘‘ What 
is characteristic of socialism isthe joint owner- 
ship by all the members of the community of 
the instruments and means of production ; which 
carries with it the consequence that the division 
of the produce among the body of owners must 
be a public act performed according to rules laid 
down by the community.” 

P. 265. ‘‘ Patents.” ‘The patent system of 
the United States has grown up under a positive 
grantin the federal constitution. The first act 
was passed in 1790. The grant of a patent is in 
the nature of a contract between the government 
and the inventor, the former giving to the latter 
the exclusive usufruct of the invention for a 
limited term in consideration of the benefit re- 
ceived from it by the public.” 

P. 266. ‘‘Minerva.” A great Roman divinity. 
The goddess of wisdom ; the thinking power 
personified ; her name probably contains the 
same root as mens, Latin for mind. She was 
said to have sprung forth full grown and clad in 
complete armor, from the brain of her father, 
Jupiter. She presided over the useful and orna- 
mental arts ; was also a warlike divinity, having 
to do only, however, with defensive war. 

P. 269. ‘“‘ Laissez-faire.” [La-sa-far. The 
last a pronounced as in care.] A French ex- 
pression meaning, let alone, let things pass in 
their own way. It was adopted asa maxim by 
the economists of the eighteenth century and 
was attributed to Quesnay (1649-1774). 

P. 273. “Sugar bounty.” To compensate 
sugar producers for the loss sustained by the re- 
moval of duties and to encourage the industry, 
the law provided that for a “period of four- 
teen years from July 1, 1891, to July 1, 1905, 
there should be paid from any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the 
producers of sugar. . . from beets, sorghum, 
or sugar cane grown within the United States, 
or from maple sap produced in the United States, 
a bounty of [from two cents to 13{ cents per 
pound, according to the grade of the sugar]. 
The sugar producer intending to claim the 
bounty must file, prior to July 1 ofeach year, 

with the commissioner of internal revenue, a 
notice of the place of production, with a general 
description of the machinery and methods to be 
employed by him,. . . and make application 























for a license, which notice and application must 
be accompanied by a bond in such an amount as 
the commissioner shall prescribe, conditioned 
that the applicant shall faithfully observe all the 
rules and regulations which shall be prescribed. 
If the application and bond are satisfactory and 
approved, a license is issued.” 

“‘Subsidies.”” The word is taken from the 
Latin tongue, sud, under, and sedeve, to sit. The 
Latin word subsidium means a body of troops 
held in reserve ; aid, or assistance. The literal 
sense of subsidy is, that which sits behind, or 
in reserve. An aid in money, pecuniary help. 

P. 274. ‘‘Crédit Mobilier’’ [kra-deé m6-bé- 
lya]. Literally, personal credit. ‘‘In French 
history, a banking corporation formed in 1852 
under the name of the Société Générale du 
Crédit Mobilier, with a capital of 60,000,000 
francs, for the placing of loans, handling the 
stocks of all other companies, and the transac- 
tion of a general bankitig business.”” The 
similar corporation in the United States was 
chartered in Pennsylvania in 1863, with a capital 
of $2,500,000. In 1867, it passed into new hands 
and became the Union Pacific Railroad company. 

P. 280. ‘‘Cosmopolitan.” Greek, Aosmos, the 
world, polites, a citizen. Belonging to all parts 
of the world ; limited to no place or people, 
common to all. 


P. 283. ‘The Black Death.” This dreadful 
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pestilence appeared in 1349, having first made 
its appearance in Asia, Its ravages were so 
frightful among the lower orders of the people 
that in some places scarcely enough of the in- 
habitants remained alive to till the ground. 
Above 50 00co persons are said to have died in 
the city of London alone. 

P. 299. ‘‘Lobby.” In the United States this 
word by metonymy is used to denote the people 
who frequent the lobby, or the entrances toa 
legislative hall, in order to influence the mem- 
bers in their actions or votes. As a verb the 
word has the extended meaning of soliciting 
votes from members whether in the lobby or 
elsewhere. 

P. 306. ‘Arbor days.” The credit of invent- 
ing these days is due to Governor Morton, of 
Nebraska, who contrived them ‘‘as a means of 
raising up a barrier of trees against the fierce 
blizzards of the West and the scorching blasts 
of the South.”” The custom has now become so 
general that about thirty states have set apart a 
particular day at that season of the year when 
trees are starting into life, to be celebrated as 
arbor day, or tree-planting day. 

P. 341. “Par’ve-ni.” From a French verb 
meaning to arrive, which is itself derived from 
Latin per, through, and ventre, to come. One 
newly risen to notice, particularly when the 
notice is above his apparent deserts ; an upstart. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ITALIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

1. What city is the art center of the world? 

2. From whom did the Romans receive their 
art? 

3. Who first studied perspective? 

4. Who first combined the study of anatomy 
with perspective and is celebrated for his paint- 
ing from the nude? 

5. What illustrious Italian painter is known 
especially by his foreshortening and magnificent 
light and shades? 

6. For what was Antonella da Messina cele- 
brated in art? 

7. Where did he learn the art? 

8. What celebrated Italian artist was eminent 
in architecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry ? 

9. What is his greatest work? 

10. Who was the distinguished patron of 
Florentine art? 

11. What was Raphael’s last painting? 

12, By what painting is Leonardo da Vinci 
best known ? 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—III. 

I. By whom was the year discovered ? 

2. Whois called the father of Greek astron- 
omy? 

3. What was the Doctrine of the Sphere? 

4. Who first taught the art of dialing in 
Greece? 

5. What marks the greatest advance of the 
ancients in the theory of celestial motions ? 

6. Briefly follow the history of astronomy 
from the time of Ptolemy to Copernicus. 

7. What wasthetheory of Pythagoras revived 
by Copernicus? 

8. For what is Kepler most noted ? 

g- Who made the first telescopic observations 
on the heavenly bodies ? 

1o. What is Newton’s great discovery? 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—IIL. 
I. Where, when, and how did Buddhism 
originate? 
2. Who was its founder? 
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3- What does the word Buddha mean? 

4. When did Buddhism become the state 
religion of India? How long did it maintain its 
hold there against Brahmanism ? 

5. Where did it find a home after its expul- 
sion from India? 

6. In what respects does Buddhism resemble 
both Protestantism and Catholicism ? 

7- What is the meaning of the words stupas 
and dagobas used in connection with this 
religion ? 

8. What two profound convictions led Sakya- 
muni into this system of belief? 

9. How many worlds does the doctrine of 
Buddhism accept? 

10. What is the aim and end of Buddhism ? 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

1. To what was the noun, fair—meaning an 
exhibition—originally applied ? 

2. With what were the early fairs often 
identified ; and for whom were they named? 

3. Where is the most famous annual fair, 
said to be the largest in the world, held? 

4. Henry I.in 1133 granted the privilege of 
holding a fair annually in London, beginning 
on St. Bartholomew Day: when did this take 
place for the last time ? 

5. In what country are the fairs of greatest 
European importance held ; and where are they 
located ? 

6. Where are the fairs most dangerous to 
mankind in general held? 

7. What in modern times has seriously inter- 
fered with the collection of supplies for these 
large annual fairs, and will probably bring about 
their discontinuance? 

8. When and where was the first industrial 
exhibit held ? 

g- Who wasthe author of the present system 
of fairs in the United States, and when was it 
inaugurated ? 

10. What is the chief good of our numerous 
autumnal fairs ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
OTHER ROMAN WRITINGS AND WRITERS. 

1. TheGreeks. 2. Catothe elder. 3. Mar- 
cus Terentius Varro, a comparison of whose 
curriculum with that of Cato, best shows the 
growth of Roman culture and progress. 4. Liv- 
ius Andronicus, a popular Roman dramatist and 
actor. 5. Ennius, an epic poet, whom Cicero 
called ‘‘the prince of song.’? 6. Marcus Attius 
Plautus, who was driven to literature by his 
necessities, and began writing poetry while 
turning a baker’s hand-mill, 7. For his ability 
as a comic poet, which enabled him to exchange 


the slave-pen of Carthage for the best society of 
Rome. 8 His orations and letters, both of 
which give information of inestimable value ; 
written in a style so attractive that it is in itself 
forgotten in the interest of the narrative. 9. Va- 
lerius Catullus, 10. Horace’s. 11. Virgil. The 
Aineid. 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—II, 

1. Archimedes. 2. He laid the foundations 
of the statics of solid bodies and solved the chief 
problem of hydrostatics. 3. Galileo’s. 4. “The 
principle [of Archimedes] that any quantity of 
a perfect liquid, however small, may be made to 
balance any weight, however great.” 5. Because 
at the revival of science in modern times it was 
not understood. 6. Stevin, though the discovery 
generally is ascribed to Pascal. 7. Before his- 
tory began. 8. That of Vitruvius on architecture 
at the time of Augustus. 9. The lever, wheel 
and axle, pulley, inclined plane, wedge, and 
screw. 10. Hitherto a consideration of the 
action of forces of bodies on the earth, he 
extended it to the action of forces exerted 
between celestial bodies, and the adoption of 
the theory of universal gravitation. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—II. 

I. Brahma. 2. The Vedas. 3. (a) In sacred 
writings and philosophy, reaching back twenty 
or thirty centuries. (b) In history; it has no 
chronology, no dates. (c) By philology, the 
study oflanguage. 4. Their extreme idealism ; 
history and chronology belong to this world, 
which is to them uninteresting. 5. Their belief 
that the body is the great enemy of the soul’s 
salvation. 6. Idol worship, which is universal 
in India. 7. They declare that there is only one 
being in all the universe and that is Brahm; 
all the rest is only illusion. 8. The descent of 
a deity to the earth in some incarnate form. 
g. Where it enters the sea. 10, One of the in- 
carnations of the god Vishnu, 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

I. 98,145,788 acres. 2. Indian Territory, 25,- 
957,960acres. 3. Iowa—I,250acres. 4. 249,273, 
exclusive of those in Alaska. 5. 567,586,783 
acres. 6. Montana. 7. The thirteen original 
states, Kentucky, Vermont, Maine, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Texas. 8. Those who are 
citizens of the United States or who have de- 
clared their intentions to become such, who are 
heads of families or are over twenty-one years of 
age. g. A law which secures a home of one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land without 
payment upon condition of residence and im- 
provement for five years. 10. 36,681,527 acres. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibi apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Benkleman, Neb.; 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron 
N.Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


From all over the field ’94’s send reports of 
progress. A member in North Dakota snatches 
a few moments to write the following: ‘‘I here- 
with enclose my papers. I have found it hard 
work to get time to fill them out. I fear my 
work on them has been very unsatisfactory, but 
I have been much benefited by the year’s read- 
ing, and it seems to have widened my view of 
life. I would not have missed the course for 
anything.”’ 

SomE old books, used in past years in connec- 
tion with the small loan library carried on by 
the Central Office, will be disposed of at reduced 
rates to any Chautauqua,.members who may 
want to fill out aset. The books include several 
copies of most of the works for the American 
year, and a few copies of single volumes for 
other years. 





CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS, 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidenis—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasuver—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 


CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 

THaT a will invariably finds a way, has over 
and over again been illustrated in the work of 
the C.L.S.C. We are reminded of it once 
j-Dec. 


more by a letter from a classmate, who writes 
“‘T feel that the result of my reading is bene- 
ficial, even though my leisure is limited to only 
three evenings a week, and many demands are 
made upon them. Yet I have experienced a 
great deal of pleasure in reading the books, and 
shall always be grateful to Chautauqua.” 
ANOTHER ’95, who has been delayed by illness, 
writes: ‘‘Nothing could tempt me to discon- 
tinue the work, although very imperfectly done. 
I trust I shall be able to do the work of ’93-4 
more conscientiously, as I have more leisure.’’ 


A MEMBER of the Class of ’95, from New 
Mexico, who has changed her address, writes: 
“*T haye read alone the past year and find that I 
greatly miss the help which a circle gives its 
members by interchange of thought and opinion. 
To me the Chautauqua reading has been of 
more benefit than I can express. I ama very 
busy woman, having the cares of a family and 
considerable church work, but the Chautauqua 
work has been a pleasure to me, even when I 
could scarcely find time for it. I shall endeavor 
to form a circle so that we can begin promptly.” 


THE Chautauqua Circle has many adherents 
in the Y.M.C.A. A busy secretary from a 
southern city, who is a member of the Class of 
’95, writes: ‘‘Iam getting great benefit from 
the reading, and shall push every point to finish 
the full course. It has already led me into 
channels of reading and thought I should not 
otherwise have gotten into, for which I am sure 
you will accept my thanks.” 


CLASS OF 1896.—-“‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 
“* Truth is Eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, 
N. Y. 

Vice Presidenis—Mr. R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Il.; Miss Cynthia I. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba; Mr. E. A. Ells- 
worth, Niles, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 De- 
viliers St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Crass EMBLEM—A Lamp. 








IF we could look over the great hosts of Chau- 
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tauquans in any one class, we should not be 
more impressed by the difference in age and 
occupation than by the difference alsoin previous 
opportunity for educational advancement. Ina 
class which contains a fair share of college grad- 
uates, we find also many others whose story 
might be stated very much as it is given by a 
member of ’96: ‘‘I am much interested in the 
work, and hopeto be able to take the four years’ 
course, I went to school about two years when 
I wasa child, and that is all the schooling I have 
had. I have two little children and for their 
sakeas well as my own, I desire to ‘row, not 
drift’ in the intellectual life, that I may be able 
to help them in their studies and that they may 
always respect their mother.” 

Many C. L. S. C. members who have heard 
read at Chautauqua the little story by Mrs. Field, 
called the ‘‘ Evolution of Mrs. Thomas,” will be 
interested to know that Mrs. Field was recently 
invited to present a paper in the Woman’s Build- 
ing at Chicago, on which occasion she read this 
story. She writes: ‘‘It was requested that the 
theme should appertain to women, and what 
could be fitter than to tell of a woman’s develop- 
ment? Iam happy to say that it proved a word 
fitly spoken both for womankind and for our be- 
loved Chautauqua.”’ This littlestory has proved 
a most valuable ally in many a Chautauqua 
campaign, and C. L. S. C. members who want 
to arouse interest in the work cannot do better 
than to secure copies of it from the Chautauqua 
Office. They can be obtained for five cents each. 





CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof.Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; 
Mr. A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Barker, Bethel, 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidpey, O.; 
Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
James E. Coombs, Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, 
South Wales.; Charles KE. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

CLass EMBLEM—THE Ivy. 

A MEMBER of ’97 on the Pacific Coast, Miss 
Carrie Shaw Rice, of the State of Washington, 
sends the following verses which she had dedi- 
cated tothe Romans : 

This ivy leaf just broken, 
From a regal vine in the West,— 
I send East*as a token 
A pledge of our mutual quest. 
And by the high things dreamed of 
In hours when the soul aspires, 
I charge you, noble Romans, 
Keep shining your altar fires. 
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By the wave in the moonlight’s glimmer, 
And the peace of Chautauqua days, 
By the shade and the sunlight’s shimmer 
In the sheltered Chautauqua ways,— 
By the strength and inspiration 
Of the sacred Presence near, 
Keep to the ideal beautiful, 
Through sunny days or drear. 


Beside our camp fires gleaming, 
On radiant summer nights, 
Sits many a student dreaming 
Again of the year’s delights, 
And there with aspirations 
High as the starlit heaven, 
We will sing the royal ivy 
And the Class of ’97. 

THE Class of ’97 is to be congratulated on its 
steady growth of membership. TheC.L.S.C. 
is having its first experience of a panic year, and 
the fact that the work is so little affected by the 
disturbed condition of financial affairs is an en- 
couraging indication of its firm hold upon 
the country at large. If every member of 
the Roman Class will put forth special effort 
to secure one new member, the class will be a 
large one. A single member at Chautauqua 
during the last summer secured thirteen others 
merely by a little perseverance and a faculty of 
presenting the work so as to prove its value. 

FEw people realize how many quiet heroic 
lives are being livedall aboutthem. It may en- 
courage some member of ’97, who is just be- 
ginning the race and who perhaps finds it a 
little difficult to acquire fixed habits of study, to 
read the experience of a member who graduated 
this year. The reader in question was a woman 
of very small intellectual attainment, but who 
was interested in making the most of herself. A 
friend who had taught her to read led her to take 
up the work of the C.L.S.C. The difficulties 
which surrounded her at the start seemed al- 
most insuperable, for her knowledge of books 
was very limited and she found that she did not 
understand the meaning of a great many of the 
ordinary words. Nothing daunted, however, 
she bought a dictionary and atlas, and with 
heroic determination worked her way steadily 
through the four years’ course. At every step 
the pathway brightened, and it would be difficult 
to estimate the effect upon her character from 
this four years of persistent effort, and the con- 
sciousness that the effort was notin vain. Few 
members of ’97 will probably meet with just 
such obstacles, though the enemy will doubtless 
lie in wait, masked under many different forms. 
Czesar’s famous motto, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici,”?’ may 
profitably be considered over and over by the 
members of ’97. 




















GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A GRADUATE of ’93, living on a ranch in New 
Mexico, writes that last winter she had a class 
of six in Greek history. As she is a teacher 
she also uses THE CHAUTAUQUAN and books 
in her school as books of reference, and finds 
many pupils ready to take the course as soon as 
school duties sre over. She proposes to con- 
tinue a special course during the coming year, 
and under the direction of the Chautauqua Cor- 
respondeance College is to take up also the study 
of Spanish. 

A C.L. S.C. graduate of the Class of ’92 
continues to “‘prove her faith by her works.” 
Besides keeping up her own reading, she is still 
interested in recruiting the ranks of the under- 
graduates. A recentlettersays: ‘‘I have spent 
more time this year with my C. L. S. C. books 
than ever before. This desire to be more 
thorough, with added duties during the winter, 
the World’s Fair, etc., have caused some delay. 
This year I have brought in two new members. 
In fact, each year since I enrolled I have suc- 
ceedeG in bringing in from one to two members. 
My friends often say that I have a wonderful 
memory, and I tell them they can have thesame 
if they take up the C.L. S.C. course. How 
much it has broadened and enriched my life, no 
one but myself can begin to realize.” 

THE Class of 83 celebrated their decennial an- 
niversary at Chautauqua this summer, on Satur- 
day, August 19. The exercises were of a very 
interesting nature, opening at four o’clock in 
the afternoon with a reception in the °83 Class 
Building. The class and invited guests then 
gathered in front of the building and, through 
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their president, presented tothe Assembly a hand- 
some bronze urn filled with flowers. The urn 
stands very near the Class Building and forms 
an attractive feature of this part of the grounds. 
President Miller, in a very happy response, ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf ofthe Assembly. The 
audience then adjourned to the Hall of Philoso- 
phy, where further exercises were held. These 
included the “Class Reminiscences” and 
‘‘How I became a Chautauquan,” with letters 
and short words of greeting from the officers. of 
the various classes. 


THE Class of ’86 have elected Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller their class poet, and Miss 
Bell Cummings of Wellsville, N. Y., their class 
historian. 


FrRoM a member of ’93 comes an interesting 
letter which tells its own story: ‘‘I ama grad- 
uate of two medical institutions in Europe, and 
in the short space of four years I have gained a 
trained education in English. Before I began 
the C.L. S.C. reading I could neither speak, 
read, nor write five English words.’’ This 
Chautauqua student was an active member of a 
circle in Austin, Nev. He has changed his 
residence to Colorado, and will see that a strong 
circle is organized in his own home. 


ANOTHER ’93, a business man, writes: ‘‘ This 
completes my work for the regular and garnet 
seal course. Al! the memoranda have been for- 
warded. I have found the four years’ work very 
valuable, though sometimes it has crowded me, 
as I have been reading in connection with the 
duties of a very active business. I have been 
more than repaid, however, and have about de- 
cided upon special work for the coming year.” 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES, 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouvaged.”” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CzsaR Day—December 15. 

CONSTANTINE Day—January 9. 

CoLLeEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 


THE Rev. William H. Crawford, D. D., presi- 
dent of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., in an 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


address delivered before the Cleveland Confer- 
ence of the Epworth League makes the follow- 
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ing strong statement in regard to the selection 
of a course of reading: 

‘There is nothing in the development of the 
brain life of our young people in which they 
need more careful direction than in the matter 
of their reading. 

“There are so many books before them, and 
such a variety of books. One will beautify, 
another will disfigure; one will bring life, 
another will kill. No one is able to measure. 
the.influence of asingle book. It was the read- 
ing of just one book that made Goethe a poet. 
It was a single book that sent Carey on his 
mission to India and Henry Martyn to Africa. 
The book that kills has power, too. Benjamin 
Franklin struggled with it, and for years 
his religious opinions were demoralized by it. 
Thousands have gone down under its influence. 
‘Of all the plagues that afflict mortality,’ says 
John Ruskin, ‘ the venom of a bad book to weak 
people and the charm of a foolish book unto 
simple people are without question the dead- 
liest.’ 

“But what shall we do with the bad book? 
‘Preach against it,’ you say. If that is all you 
will do you might as well save your breath. 
You will only advertise the book and make it 
more widely read. Simply preaching against 
the bad book is a failure. We must see to it 
that a taste for the books that will instruct and 
ennoble is developed in our young people before 
the bad book is found. One of the methods by 
which this may be done is the reading course. 

“ The advantages of a course of reading rather 
than haphazard and aimless reading need not be 
discussed before this audience. ‘Every book 
taken up without a purpose,’ says Frederick 
Harrison, ‘is an opportunity lost for taking up 
a book with a purpose.’ The course will tend to 
make reading systematic, it will promote good 
habits of reading, it will give to reading a new 
zest by bringing to it purpose and method, it 
will be a most effective means of culture, it will 
stimulate thought and lead tocareful study. 

‘No better example of such a course can be 
found than in the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle. The growth and influence of this 
reading course is one of the marvels of our age. 
Over two hundred thousand have been enrolled 
as readers since its organization. Thousands 
more have felt the stimulus of its life. Its cir- 
cles have been organized in 9,000 different cities 
and towns. Its far-reaching influence no one 
can measure. It has done more for popular 
education in these last fifteen years than almost 
any other institution. It has sent hundreds of 
young men and women to college. A thousand 


mothers are just now pointing their children in 
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the direction of the college because they have 
read the Chautauqua course. It has suggested 
the idea of a college’correspondence course. It 
has been the model for other reading courses 
framed for instruction in special studies. The 
university extension movement, which has 
wrought such radical changes in the educa- 
tional life of England, and is now filling such 
large place in our own country, is simply an 
outgrowth of the Chautauqua Reading Circle. 
This Chautauqua movement has everywhere 
brought high and noble ideas of life and 
given sharp emphasis to the Christian stand- 
ard as the basis of character.” 


THE executive committee of the Pacific 
Branch C. 1. S.C. has the honor of first adapt- 
ing the scholarship plan to the propagation of 
Chautauqua work. This year the committee 
announced that a scholarship in music, to be 
known as the Chautauqua Scholarship, includ- 


* ing one year’s instruction on the piano, or in 


singing and in harmony, is open to the Chau- 
tauquans in California, the lessons to be given 
at San Francisco, three a week for forty weeks. 
This plan, since it has made itself popular in con- 
nection with enterprises of a purely business 
nature, ought to succeed doubly well when ap- 
plied to.Chautauqua work, which bears in itself 
the elements of success. 


JEWISH CIRCLES. 


CIRCLES Spinoza of Youngstown, O., and 
Temple Israel, of Brooklyn, N. Y. which recently 
entered upon C. L. S. C. work, are the first two 
Chautauqua circles organized by the Jews. A 
cordial welcome is extended to them from the 
Central Circle. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

MatneE.—A Chautauqua Circle has been organ- 
ized at Bangor. 

VERMONT.—About a dozen members consti- 
tute the circle at Proctor. 

NEw YorK.—An enterprising Chautauquan 
who has enjoyed a two years’ membership in 
the Herbert B. Adams Circle of Brooklyn, has 
recently organized a class of sixteen, to meet at 
Prospect Heights. The Janes Chautauqua Circle 
starts out with thirty-seven members.——A 
circle is in progress of organization at Waverly. 

NEw JERSEY.—Sixteen young people of the 
Presbyterian Church of Manasquan have banded 
together for C.L,. S.C. work. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A large Class of ’97’s report 
from Philadelphia, also another class consisting 
of five members.——A circle has been organized 
at Harrisburg to begin work immediately on 




















THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the “Outlines of Eco- 
nomics.’’ 

OHI0.—A promising circle at Kinsman sends 
its report the day it is organized. If the circle 
does all its work as well as it has begun, success 
is inevitable——There is a small circle at 
Flushing, 

INDIANA.—Classes at Angola and Walkerton 
have begun the initiatory proceedings for a 
Cc. LS. C. 

ILnLINnoIs.—A circle of seventeen members, 
organized and officered at Carmi, requests enroll- 
ment with the Class of ’97.——A circle reports 
from Colfax and one from Edwardsville, the latter 
called Home Circle Readers.——There are pros- 
pects of a ladies’ circle at Elmwood. 

WISCONSIN. — Miss Myra Manning, state 
secretary of the C. L. S. C. for Wisconsin, 
has secured a department in a newspaper 
published at Oshkosh, the editor of which 
refers to the C. L. S. C. in an editorial 
as follows: ‘‘You will notice that with this 
number we open a new department, under the 
direction of Miss Myra Manning, of Oshkosh, 
This will interest a large number of our readers. 
It is designed to help the home. We believe it 
will. The home is the most important school 
of the nation. It is back of all other schools. 
The home, the school, the church, and the state 
are the four pillars of society. To strengthen 
each of these is the mission of this paper.””»—— 
A Chautauqua club of twenty members has been 
formed at River Falls. 

MINNESOTA.—Lakefield has a recent organ- 
ization of about twenty-five persons. 

Iowa.—A Society of the Hall in the Grove 
has been formed at Shenandoah.—The reading 
circle at Rockwell City has elected officers. 

NEBRASKA.—The following inspiring letter 
comes from the pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Omaha: ‘“‘ We are getting 
up a ‘church college’ for the ensuing year to 
run from October 1 for six months. We intend 
to pursue the Chautauqua course of study and 
already about seventy-five persons are on our 
list. We intend to have a lecture of some kind 
every week, if possible, and already several 
prominent educators have promised to help us.” 

CoLorRabo.—A circle for the ensuiug year has 
been mustered at Leadville. 

CaALIFORNIA.—Centerville C. L. S. C. was or- 
ganized and began work ‘the last of January, 
1893. Nearly all of its required work was com- 
pleted in the usual time; the rest was done 
individually. The class, consisting of eighteen 
members and several associates, was fortunate 
in having a university man for leader and a per- 
severing and zealous executive committee. 
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Before the year closed there had grown up in 
the class a great fondness for those old Greeks, 
and the circle work closed for the year in a 
blaze of glory. Thesecretary says: ‘‘A wom- 
an’s symposium (Greek) was given by some of 
the ladies, amid much applause by the circle 
and guests. The costumes were invariably 
becoming, the ‘hits,’ puns, and conversations 
bright and sparkling. The older circle at Niles 
had invited us to join with them on the next 
evening in a general symposium, every one to 
come in costume and personate some Greek 
character. The night was charming. Aspasia, 
crowned with laurel, was the hostess, and right 
royally she entertained. About thirty persons 
present formed a bright and picturesque scene.” 
She continues: ‘“ This year, the circle taking 
time by the forelock, commenced one week 
earlier than usual. Already there are twenty 
active members at work with true Chautauqua 
zeal. The officers and program committee are 
efficient and full of resources, and it is safe to 
prophesy earnest work, real enjoyment, and 
excellent results for the year.’>——A postal card 
from the circle at Monrovia says: ‘‘ We just 
organized our circle to-night for our third year’s 
session. Of our fourteen members, two are 
’94’s and they expect to finish their four years’ 
course this year. We anticipate a very happy 
year.” 

WASHINGTON.—A class at Chelan is making 
its first venture on Chautauqua work. 


REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


MAINE.—The circle at Rockport resumed 
work promptly. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — News is received from 
Chautauquans at Wilmington and from the 
large class at Lynn. 

NEw YorRKE.—Chautauquans at Alfred have 
reported reorganization. Encouraging news is 
received from Greenwich and Tully. 

NEw JERSEY.—The president of N. B. Circle 
at Newark, whose members are factory girls, 
writes to tell that “the C.L. S.C. is helping 
girls who, though they could not remain in 
school, desire to educate and make the most of 
themselves.” She says: ‘‘Two years ago in a 
conversation on books, a fellow member of our 
Christian Endeavor Society mentioned the Chau- 
tauqua system to me. I had always read a 


great deal, but not systematically, and had not 
heard of the C.L.S.C. When she had ex- 
-plained it all to me I wanted to see THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. This I saw atthe City Library. Soon 
after, I read the ‘Hall in the Grove’ and ‘Class 
of Eighty-Seven,’ by Pansy, also the ‘Chau- 
tauqua Girls,’ by the same author. 


Through 
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these books I found out what a blessing a 
Cc. L. S.C. could be. How I wished I could belong 
toone! I did not know of any circle, so I bought 
the books and magazine and read by myself. I 
kept it up regularly for some time, then became 
discouraged. At that time I was sixteen years 
of age and, working in a factory all day, found 
it hard to fasten my mind on history and to 
memorize names and dates. The Walks and 
Talks and English Literature were as interesting 
tome as any story book. The next year I did 
not buy the books. I had an Emersonian craze 
that year and read Emerson’s works, but I am 
glad I did not stop my subscription to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, for in it I read the advertise- 
ment of the Chautauqua Assembly Herald, and 
reading that paper every day full of Chautauqua 
doings inspired me to form acircle. Three of 
us started early in September. We met weekly 
at each other’s houses and read aloud from the 
Greek History. A member of our Sunday school 
class joined us, and one by one all the class 
have become regular attendants. We read aloud 
from the books and write questions and an- 
swers in a blank book in order to fix them in 
mind. I mean to do my best to promote the in- 
terest of our circle and as I am on the literary 
committee of our Christian Endeavor Society I 
will use the circulars you sent me to distribute 
among its members. Our badge is a blue en- 
ameled forget-me-not pin.’’——All the members 
of Elizabeth C. L. S.C. are’95’s. At a primary 
meeting the circle decided to take up the Chau- 
tauqua Extension lecture on “‘ Great Periods of 
Medieval History and Art.’’——Chautauquans 
are thriving at Bridgeton. The C. L. S. C. of 
the Central M. E. Church of that place reor- 
ganized with a membership of fourteen.—— 
‘Jersey City Chautauquans had Bishop Vincent 
with them Sunday [Oct. 8] evening,’’ the cor- 
respondent of that place says, ‘‘and I assure 
you it was indeed a treat. We gave him an 
audience of perhaps twelve hundred persons, and 
he held their closest attention for three quarters 
of anhour. The effect of his address, I think, 
will be the extension of Chautauqua work in 
this city to a very great degree. Arrangements 
are being perfected to organize circles in every 
church in the city and county, and thus form a 
Chauiauqua union that will compare favorably 
with those already established in other cities.” 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Brief news is received from 
Orient Circle of Pittsburg, Huribut Circle of 
Altoona, and circles at Franklin, Lewisburgh, 
New Bloomfield, Stewartstown, Conneautville, 
and Steelton. ——The local board of the C.L.S.C. 
at Reading held a meeting Sept. 12, at which the 
members expressed a desire to organize circles 
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in allthe churches of the city and to initiate a 
departure by trying to organize circles in the 
manufacturing industries and wherever else it 
may be possible. Other meetings were held for 
carrying out their plans, and the C. L. S. C. 
outlook in the city is bright. 

District OF CoLUMBIA.—Word comes from 
Washington: ‘‘ We hada circle of thirty-five 
members last year and hope for more this.” 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The secretary at Summer- 
ton, writes: ‘‘ Weare asmall band but enthusi- 
astic and expect to enjoy our meetings very 
much this winter. None of us have much lei- 
sure and we have to make the most of our spare 
moments.’’ 

Grorc1a.—The Dunning Circle at Cuthbert, 
‘‘ organized last year, starts off this season with 
twenty-three members,’’ They expect others to 
join them soon. 

KentTucky.—A few faithful souls of the Belle- 
vue Local Circle at Fairfield are trying to revive 
the Chautauqua spirit in their locality. 

OuHIO.—Circle prospects for the year are bright 
at Bloomingburgh, Forest, Fremont, Lithopolis, 
and Bellaire (Belmont Circle).——The following 
shows the condition of Carroll Circle at Carroll- 
ton: ‘‘As acircle we are ready to go forward 
this coming year and next, when many of us, 
we hope, will join the thousands of our class in 
passing through the golden gate.” 

INDIANA.—Circles have begun work at Nap- 
panee, La Fontaine, Knightstown, and Crown 
Point. ——This promises to be an enthusi- 
astic year for Bryant Circle at Terre Haute. 
Meetings will be held every other Monday night. 
Four memorial days will be observed. 

ILLINOIS.—Beta Circle at Delavan sends four- 
teen names for enrollment.——Rogers Park Cir- 
cle and Marseilles Circle have reorganized.—— 
Special efforts were made this fall to boom the 
circle at Byron. Ata meeting called for organ- 
ization twelve joined the circle and others sig- 
nified their intention of becoming members. 
The secretary at Sullivan reports that the circle 
there ‘“‘is in a prosperous condition. The re- 
quired work and 7he Question Zable are cheer- 
fully gone over. An essay is read at each meet- 
ing. All members take part in rotation. Ans- 
wers to questions in Zhe Question Table are 
written out and handed to the reviewer before 
the receipt of the magazine for the following 
month. The papers are then graded and re- 
turned to their owners. Subjects for essays are 
found in the Suggestive Programs.” 

MIcHIGAN.—There is a class (Lowell Circle) 
at Charlevoix. 

MINNESOTA.—Olivet Chautauqua Circle at 
Minneapolis begins the year’s work with a strong 























constituency.——Linnea Chautauqua Circle, also 
of Minneapolis, held a vigorous first meeting. 
Notable on its interesting program is a paper on 
Punctuality, and the Presentation of Books. For 
the latter exercise, ‘‘a certain book of the 
course is assigned to each of several members, 
who endeavors to show the purpose and scope of 
the book, calling attention to the style and 
ability of the author, the importance of reading 
the preface, etc.”” The Linnea enters upon the 
year’s work with about twenty-two members, of 
whom six are new. Among other new features 
was the appointment of one member as teacher 
of acertain book. The circle will add to its 
reading one chapter in the Bible daily, a matter, 
however, that is not obligatory. Appended to 
the program blanks, which for convenience the 
circle had bound into a book, is a ‘‘ Reader’s 
Report.”” This is filled out and handed to the 
secretary at each meeting, forming a weekly 
report of how far each reader has progressed in 
every department of thework. Indeed it serves 
a twofold purpose, spurring the readers to keep 
up to date in their circle ——A number of Chau- 
tauquans have enrolled at Elbow Lake.——From 
the prison at Stillwell comesthe news: ‘‘Our 
Pierian Circle has fairly launched upon the stud- 
ies of 1893-4, and the anticipation of the circle 
that they would prove interesting, seems to have 
been fully realized. Our last meeting (Oct. 15) 
proved that members are determined to study 
hard, and if zeal and close attention to study is 
a criterion, the present year will eclipse all 
previous ones. At present we number thirty- 
one active members, there being five vacancies. 
These we hope to fill in the near future. At- 
tendance during the last quarter has been very 
regular and roll call, with few exceptions, reg- 
ularly answered with quotations. 

“That the Chautauqua Circle existing in this 
institution is a source of much good there can be 
nodoubt. It has awakened in many who par- 
ticipate a desire for betterment, and a knowledge 
that a brighter future, however handicapped by 
past follies, may, with close attention to the ad- 
vancement of mind and body, be attained.” 

Iowa.—Vesta Circle of Newton reorganizes 
with about fourteen members.——The Frances 
E. Willard Circle of Le Claire is beginning the 
new Chautauqua year with steadfast purpose, 
trying to make up in intenseness what it has 
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lost in numbers, its membership having been 
decreased by death and the removal of several 
to other towns.——Circles Fireside at St. Louis, 
Nishnabotne at Griswold, Laurel at Marion, Al- 
den at Perry, and the circles at Corydon and at 
Otho, have resumed their studies. 

MIssouRI.—Several members of the Martha 
Gammon C. L. S. C. at Odessa, desire to take the 
examinations for last year. Theoutlook for the 
present year is bright.——The little band of 
’95’s at Lawson did zood work last year and 
hopes to do better. The members have de- 
rived much benefit and pleasure already from 
the course.——Members of the club at Spring- 
field are starting out on their second year with 
extra zeal. 

Kawnsas.—Classes at Emporia, Garden City, 
and Independence have enrolled for the year. 

NEBRASKA.—The Catherton Literary Club or- 
ganized September 15, with ten members. Offi- 
cers wete elected. At a meeting on the even- 
ing of September 22, the Lincoln S. H. G. de- 
cided to take up for next year’s study the 
Shakespeare course, with the addition of vol- 
ume I. of the travel course.——A faithful Chau- 
tauquan at Central City who last winter was de- 
layed in her study by illness and the cares ofa 
large family writes: ‘‘Having been unusually 
favored this summer, I have to some exent re- 
viewed the studies and filled out both the mem- 
oranda. It has been accomplished under diffi- 
culties but a determined will finally conquered, 
and now I am ready for the new year’s work. 
Words cannot express the enjoyment I have re- 
ceived from these studies of the last three years.”’ 
She continues: ‘‘There are twocircles in our 
little town, numbering together about twenty- 
five members. The older one, of which I am 
a member, is composed almost entirely of moth- 
ers of families. Yet.notwithstanding our do- 
mestic cares we meet every Monday afternoon 
from three to six o’clock and thoroughly enjoy 
the work.”’ 

SoutH Daxotra.—C. L. S. C. work is pro- 
gressing at Miller. 

CALIFORNIA.—There is a small circle at Mon- 
rovia.—The secretary of Occideau Circle at 
Ferndale says that the class there though small 
is a strong one and its members feel that they 
have been greatly benefited by their three years’ 
reading. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE. 
SoME say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
— Shakespeare. 


FEELINGS OF THE SEASON. 

In every way, and by many a tributary stream, 
are the holy and beneficent sentiments which 
belong to the Christmas time incredsed and 
refreshed. Beautiful feelings, too apt to fade 
within the heart of man amid the chilling 
influences of worldly pursuit, steal out beneath 
the sweet religious warmth of the season, and 
the pure and holy amongst the hopes of earth 
assemble, to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of that eternal hope whose promise is 
now, as it were, yearly renewed. 

Amid the echoes of that song which pro- 
claimed peace on earth and good-will toward 
men, making no exclusions, and dividing them 
into no classes, rises up a dormant sense of uni- 
versal brotherhood in the heart ; and something 
like a distribution of the good things of the 
earth is suggested in favor of those, destitute 
here, who are proclaimed as joint participators 
in the treasure thus announced from heaven. 
At no other period in the year are the feeling of 
a universal benevolence and the sense of a 
common Adam so widely awakened; at no 
season is the predominant spirit of selfishness 
so effectually rebuked ; never are the circles of 
love so largely widened. 

The extended space of time over which this 
festival is spread, the protracted holiday which 
it creates, points it out for the gathering to- 
gether of distant friends whom the passing 
nature of an occasional and single celebration 
would fail to collect from their scattered places 
ofthe world. By this wise and beautiful arrange- 
ment the spell of home is still made to cast its 
sweet and holy influence along the sterile 
regions as along the bright places of after life, 
and from the dark valleys and the sunny hill- 
tops of the world to call back alike the spoiled 
of fortune and the tired and travel-stained to 
refresh themselves again and again at the foun- 


tain of their calmer hopes and purer feelings. A 
wise and beautiful arrangement this would be, 
in whatever season of the year it might be 
placed ! 

Wise and beautiful is any institution which 
sets up a rallying-place for the early affections 
and reawakens the sacred sympathies of youth, 
—which, from that well-head of purity and 
peace, sends forth, as it were, a little river of 
living waters, to flow with revivifying freshness 
and soothing murmur along the wastes and 
wildernesses of after years; which makes of 
that springtime of the heart a reservoir of balm, 
to which in hours of sorrow it can return for joy, 
and in years of guilt for regeneration. 

But how greatly are the wisdom and the 
beauty of this arrangement increased by the 
sacred season at which it has been placed! 
Under the sanctions of religion the covenants 
of the heart are renewed. Upon the altars of 
our faith the lamps of the spirit are rekindled. 
The loves of earth seem to have met together 
at the sound of the “‘ glad tidings” of the season, 
to refresh themselves for the heaven which 
those tidings proclaim. In many a peaceful 
spot and lowly home, 

“* Hope springs, ‘ exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise 


In such society, yet still more dear, 
While ceaseless time moves round in an eternal 
sphere.”’ 
—From Thomas K. Hervey’s “‘ Book of Christ- 


mas.’’* 





*Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


LAST CHRISTMAS WAS A YEAR AGO. 
(The Old Lady Speaks.) 
Last Christmas was a year ago, 
Says I to David, I-says-I, 
‘* We’re goin’ to morning-service, so 
You hitch up right away: I’ll try 
To tell the girls jes’ what to do 
For dinner. We’ll be back by two.’’ 
I didn’t wait to hear what he 
Would more’n like say back to me, 
But banged the stable door and flew 
Back to the house, jes’ plumb chilled through. 


Cold! Wooh! How cold it was! My-oh! 
Frost flyin’, and the air, you know, 

















‘* Jes’ sharp enough,”’ heerd David swear, 
‘© To shave a man and cut his hair!” 
And blow and blow! and snow aad snow! 
Where it had drifted ’long the fence 

And ’crost the road,—some places, though, 
Jes’ swep’ clean to the gravel, so 

The goin’ was as bad fer sleighs 

As ’t was fer wagons,—and both ways, 
Twixt snowdrifts and the bare ground, I’ve 
Jes’ wundered we got through alive ; 

I hain’t saw nothin’, ’fore er sence, 

’At beat it anywheres, I know— 

Last Christmas was a year ago. 


And David said, as we set out, 

’At Christmas services was ’bout 

As cold and wuthless kind o’ love 

To offer up as he knowed of; 

And as fer him, he railly thought 

?At the Good Bein’ up above 

Would think more of us—as He ought— 
A-stayin’ home on sich a day, 

And thankin’ of Him that away ! 
And jawed on, in an undertone, 
’Bout leavin’ Lide and Jane alone 
There on the place, and me not there 
To oversee ’em, and p’pare 

The stuffin’ fer the turkey and 

The sass and all, you understand. 


I’ve allus managed David by 

Jes’ sayin’ nothin! That was why 
He’d chased Lide’s beau away—’cause Lide 
She’d allus take up Perry’s side 

When David tackled him ; and so, 

Last Christmas was a year ago,— 

Er ruther, ’bout a week afore,— 

David and Perry’d quarr'l’d about 
Some tom-fool argyment, you know, 
And Pap told him to ‘‘ Jes’ git out 

O’ there, and not to come no more, 
And, when he went, to shet the door!’’ 
And as he passed the winder, we 

Saw Perry, white as white could be, 
March past, onhitch his hoss, and light 
A seegyar, and lope out o’ sight. 

Then Lide she come to me and cried ! 
And I said nothin’—was no need. 

And yit, you know, that man jes’ got 
Right out o’ there ’s ef he’d be’n shot, 
P’tendin’ he must go and feed 

The stock er somepin’. Then I tried 
To git the pore girl pacified. 


But, gittin’ back to—where was we ?— 
Oh, yes !—where David lectured me 
All way to meetin’, high and low, 

Last Christmas was a year ago: 
Fer all the awful cold, they was 
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A fair attendance; mostly, though, 
The crowd was ’round the stoves, you see, 
Thawin’ their heels and scrougin’ us. 

Ef ’t ’ad n’t be’n fer the old Squire 

Givin’ his seat to us, as in 

We stomped, a-fairly perishin’, 

And David could ’a got no fire, 

He’d jes’ ’a drapped there in his tracks: 
And Squire, as I was tryin’ to yit 

Make room fer him, says, ‘‘ No: the fac’s 
Is, J got to git up and git 

*Ithout no preachin’. Jes’ got word— 
Trial fer life—can’t be deferred !’’ 


And out he put! And all way through 
The sermont—and a long one, too— 

I could n’t help but think o’ Squire 
And us change round so, and admire 
His gintle ways,—to give his warm 
Bench up, and have to face the storm. 
And when I noticed David, he 

Was needin’ jabbin’—I thought best 
To kind o’ sort o’ let him rest : 

‘ Peared-like he slep’ so peacefully ! 
And then I thought o’ home, and how 
And what the gyrls was doin’ now, 
And kind o’ prayed, ’way in my breast, 
And breshed away a tear er two 

As David waked, and church was through. 


By time we’d “ howdyed’’ round and shuck 
Hands with the neighbors, must ’a’ tuck 

A half hour longer : ever’ one 

A-sayin’ ‘‘ Christmas gift !”’ afore 

David er me—so we got none! 

But David warmed up, more and more, 
And got sojokey-like, and had 

His sperits up, and ’peard so glad 

I whispered to him, ‘‘’Spose you ast 

A passel of ’em come and eat 

Their dinners with us. Gyrls ’s got 

A full-and-plenty for the lot 

And all their kin !’? So David passed 

The invite round : and ever’ seat 

In ever’ wagon-bed and sleigh 

Was jes’ packed, as we rode away, — 

The young folks, mild er so along, 
A-strikin’ up a sleighin’ song, 

Tel David laughed and yelled, you know, 
And jes’ whirped up and sent the snow 

And gravel flyin’ thick and fast— 

Last Christmas was a year ago. 

W’y, that-air seven-mild jan’t we come— 
Jes’ seven mild scant from church to home— 
It didn’t ’pear ¢hat day, to be 
Much furder really ’n "bout ¢hree / 


But I was purty squeamish by 
The time home hove in sight and I 
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See two vehickles standin’ there 
Already. So says I, “Prepare /”’ 
All to myse’f. And presently 
David he sobered ; and says he, 

** Hain’t that-air Squire-Hanch’s old 
Buggy,” he says, ‘‘and claybank mare?” 
Says I, “‘ Let ’s git in out the cold— 

Your company ’s nigh "bout froze !’’ He says, 

“‘ Whose sleigh ’s that-air, a-standin’ there?” 
Says I, ‘‘It’s no odds whose—you jes’ 
Drive to the house and let us out, 

’Cause we're jes’ /reezin’, nigh about!” 
Well, David swung up to the door, 

And out we piled. And first I heerd 
Jane’s voice, then Lide’s,—I thought afore 
I reached that gyrl I’d jes’ die, shore ; 
And when I reached her, wouldn’t keered 
Much ef I had, I was so glad, 

A-kissin’ her through my green veil, 
And jes’ excitin’ her so bad, 

*At she broke down herse’f—and Jane, 
She cried—and we all hugged again, 

And David ?—David jes’ turned pale !— 
Looked at the gyrls, and then at me, 
Then at the open door—and then— 


‘* Is old Squire Hanch in there?” says he. 
The old Squire'suddently stood in 
The doorway, with a sneakin’ grin. 

“Is Perry Anders in there, too?” 
Says David, limberin’ all through, 
As Lide and me both grabbed him, and 
Perry stepped out, and waved his hand 
And says, ‘‘ Yes, Pap.” And David jes’ 
Stooped and kissed Lide, and says, ‘‘ I guess 
Yer mother’s much to blame as you. 
Ef she kin resk him, I kin too !”’ 
The dinner we had then hain’t no 
Bit better’n the one to-day 
*At we'll have fer’em. Hear some sleigh 
A-jinglin’ now. David, fer me, 
I wish you’d jes’ go out and see 
Ef they’re in sight yit. It jes’ does 
Me good to think, in times like these, 
Lide ’s doneso well. And David, he’s 
More tractabler ’n what he was— 
Last Christmas was a year ago. 

—From James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘ Poems Here 
at Home.’’* 


*New York: The Century Co. 
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THE reviews for the month are limited almost 
absolutely to the special new books of the 
Christmas output. They comprise so great a 
variety as to make anything like systematic 
classification upon any one basis impossible. 
All the resources of art have been sought out 
and utilized in their production and the result 
as a whole is satisfactory in all particulars. So 
fine an array of gift books cannot fail to meet 
the requirements of all. 


‘*The French Revolution,’’* that 
a of masterpiece of Carlyle, in which 

the English language as never 
before was made to follow the direction of Shake- 
speare and to “‘suit the sound to the sense,”’ to 
adapt itself in marvelous manner to the strange 
and fiery scenes of that intense struggle, appears 
among the holiday publications. Put up in two 
tasteful volumes of handy size, the outward 
appearance is all that could be desired. They 
contain thirty-four full-page portraits of the 
leading personages figuring in their pages, a 
feature which adds much to the interest of the 
work, 


* The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. $3.00. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Among the substantial, convenient, and at- 
tractive volumes comprising the Crowell Stand- 
ard Library series, appears that well-known 
favorite of books, Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Les Misera- 
bles.”?* Printed in two large volumes, on fine 
paper and in clear type, with gilt top edges, 
they make a handsome acquisition to every 
library. 

That old classic among religious writings, 
‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,” + is republished in the 
form of a small volume with white, daintily 
decorated covers, containing numerous good 
illustrations. It forms a most appropriate gift 
book. 

A new edition of the ‘“‘Tales from Shake- 
speare,”’ { by Charles and Mary Lamb, is printed 
in very attractive form. In a conveniently 
small volume, with handso-ne covers, fine illus- 
trations, and good clear type, are given the 
twenty stories which form the whole collection 
rewritten by the érother and sister from the 


* Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. $2.00 ——+ The Imitation of Christ. By 
Thomas a Kempis. 75 cents.——{ Tales trom Shake- 
speare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited, with an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M. A. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 75 cents. 
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dramas of the immortal bard.—_——The same 
work, with a continuation of the sixteen plays 
of Shakespeare * which were left untouched by 
the Lambs, retold in a manner similar to theirs 
by Mr. Morris, is brought out in four 16mo 
volumes. This arrangement permits large type, 
wide margins, decorative head and tail pieces, 
and a general appearance of roominess. They 
contain several fine illustrations. Mr. Morris’ 
version, comprising chiefly the historical tales, 
are especially useful in giving a plain setting to 
the dramas. In point of interest they are well 
up to their illustrious models. 

In rich black covers, profusely decorated with 
gold, and containing within many beautiful and 
highly artistic illustrations, ‘‘ Lorna Doone”’ + 
in new form awaits new readers and old friends 
who will be glad to reread it. No more charm- 
ing companion in the form of a book can be 
found than this strong and simple romance of 
old English life, closely blended with scenes of 
outlawry, and the whole so quaintly and inim- 
itably told. 

Sheridan’s comedy, ‘‘ The Rivals,’ t put into 
the hands of an artist so appreciative, so keenly 
perceptive, and so skillful as Mr. Gregory, could 
but result in one of the most enjoyable of books. 
No one even casually turning the pages of the 
handsome volume, and being entirely unac- 
quainted with the famous play, can fail to catch 
the spirit of humor lurking all through its 
pages, so well has the artist, both in his finely 
colored lithographs and in his black and white 
sketches reflected the author’s sentiment. 

“‘The Ancient Mariner,’ || in covers of sea 
green with gilt letters, is one of the novelties of 
the season. The copious illustrations to which 
the story so readily lends itself are by Sir Noel 
Paton and are done in a free and masterly style 
and lend great effectiveness to the wierd poem. 
A chapter marked by keen perceptive power 
forms an appreciative introduction to the famous 
work, 


In large and handsome out- 
ward form which is rivaled by 
the best of paper, printing, and pictures within, 


Other Christmas 
Books. 





* Tales from Shakespeare, including those by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, with a Continuation by Harrison S. 
Morris. $4.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

tLorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Twovols. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 

{The Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. $3.50. 
New York : Dodd, Mead, and Company. 

| The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. With an Introduction by Francis H. Under- 
wood, LL.D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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“Our Colonial Homes’’* is one of those 
books at which one delights to look. The illus- 
trations are all of medium size, none save the 
frontispiece filling a page, but areall well taken 
and very clear, representing the old New Eng- 
land homes of many types. The text gives 
the interesting stories of the building of these 
houses and of the lives passed within them. 

A collection of the poems of Curtis Guild ap- 
pears in a beautiful 12mo volume with blue 
covers and gilt letters, entitled ‘‘ From Sunrise 
to Sunset.” The poems were written from 
time to time through a period of years reaching 
back to1850. In their form they remind one of 
Pope, being exact in their meter and rhyme. 
The sentiment of the later ones recalls Dr. O. 
W. Holmes’ ‘‘poems for occasions.’’ There is 
felt throughout the collection the lack of the 
true spirit of poetry. 

A racy, pleasing poem by Mrs. Dorr, entitled 
“ Periwinkle ”’{ celebrating the quiet wander- 
ings of the cowthat wore the bell, is accompa- 
nied by several fine charcoal drawings corrobo- 
rating in most effective way the charming rural 
story. 

Choice thoughts on friendship, selected from 
different writers and traced in beautiful form 
upon rich pages framed in with dainty art work 
in pansies form.a tasteful volume. || 

The description of the country school 2 as 
it was at the beginning of this century and as 
it has changed and developed down to the 
present day is the theme of one of the Christ- 
mas publications. In the double office of author 
and artist, Mr. Johnson has given in exceed- 
ingly graphic manner the story of school life, 
and a most interesting account he has made of 
it. An occasional discrepancy appears between 
the two forms of the story, the pictured boys in 
knee pants and girls with bangs and high but- 
toned shoes not tallying with the scholars in the 
printed pages. But both forms are attractive 
and it may be hypercritical to note the dissimi- 
larity. The chapter telling how scholars think 
and write is full unconscious humor. 

A booklet rich in wise, witty, sensible, and 
fanciful thought tersely expressed is ‘‘ Minia- 
tures from Balzac.’”’"{_ These gems selected from 
the great French author embodied in a hand- 
some pocket volume form a most delightful 





* Our Colonial Homes. By Samuel Adams Drake.—— 
t+ From Sunrise to Sunset. By Curtis Guild.—f Peri- 
winkle. By Julia C. R. Dorr.—|I Have Called you 
Friends. By Irene E. Jerome. Boston : Lee and Shepard. 

2 The Country School in New England. By Clifton 
Johnson, $2.50.——f Miniatures from Balzac’s Master- 
pieces. Translated and compiled by Samuel Palmer 
Griffin and Frederick T. Hill. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 50 cents. 
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companion for an occasional stray half hour. compilation from the religious writings of Dr. 
“Letters from My Mill”* is a group of Miller. Many of the beautiful selections con- 

sketches by Dandet. At an old abandoned wind- tain incidents or illustrations through which 

mill used long ago for the manufacture of flour, truth is very clearly presented. 

which came into his possession through a curious 

will, and where he could find the much desired 


leisure, the author represents himself as writing 
this volume. It is composed of queer, quaint 
tales concerning the surrounding provincial peo- 
ple, the knowledge of which tales came to him 
in many ways from many sources, It is just 
such a book as is especially adapted to afford 


delight at the holiday season. 


The three sweet, tender Christmas Carols t 
written by Canon Farrar he has published to- 
gether as a Christmas publication in book form. 
Six fine illustrations representing the Madonna 
and Child by different artists, in connection with 
the poem, make the work a beautiful gift book. 

** Royal Helps for Loyal Living ’’t is a dainty 
little year book compiled from Holy Writ and 
the choicest words of the world’s best litera- 


ture concerning true life. 


Acompilation || from the writings of David 


Swing of the sentences referring to art, music, 
and nature makesa very readable book. Terse, 
inspiring, poetical, the short selections are very 
impressive. 

A beautiful book of selections is the one en- 
titled ‘‘The World’s Best Hymns.”3 From the 
almost limitless field of religious verse this com- 
pilation has been made with discriminating taste. 
The numerous fine illustrations and decorations 
lend effectiveness to the sentiments expressed. 

In a series of publications prepared especially 
for gift books of true value, but which are quite 
inexpensive, the following three are found, 
‘When the King Comes to His Own,” { ‘‘Still- 
ness and Service,”’** and ‘‘What is Worth 
While?’tt They all treat of consecrated Chris- 
tian living and to the devout reader will come as 
sources of inspiration. 

“Glimpses Through Life’s Windows ff is a 





* Letters from My Mill. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Frank Hunter Potter. New York: Dodd, Mead 
andCompany. $4.00. 

+Christmas Carols. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
—t{ Royal Helps for Loyal Living. Compiled by Martha 
Wallace Richardson. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25. 

j Art, Music, and Nature. By David Swing. Compiled 
by M. E. P. Chicago: Searle & Gorton. 

2The World’s Best Hymns. Compiled and Illustrated 
by Louis K. Harlow. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

€ When the King Comes to His Own. ** Stillness and 
Service. By E. 8S. Elliott.——tt What is Worth While? By 
Anna Robertson Brown,Ph.D. Each 30 cents. ——}{Glimps- 
es Through Life’s Windows. Arranged by Evalena I. 
Fryer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 75 
cents. 


Four stories from Ouida’s fac- 
ile pen possess the subtile 
charm without the objectionable qualities of 
this writer’s larger works. The stories are 
vividly written, having for their chief characters 
people of the humbler classes, and are so true to 
life that the virtues of the wretched are not 
promptly recognized and rewarded in this world, 
but the noble heroes and heroines, though they 
suffer to death, are so sure that in virtue they 
have chosen the better portion that the book is 
relieved of pessimism. Throughout the volume 
there is no condescension on the part of the 
author to the plane of youthful readers; rather 
she carries them up to the climax of each story 
by the power of an intense interest. The one 
entitled “‘A Dog of Flanders’’* will be hailed 
by the very young readers as especially theirs. 
This claim, however, probably will be disputed 
by those more advanced in age, who will appro- 

priate the rest of the volume. 

“Twenty Little Maidens” + forms the subject 
of as many entertaining short stories by Amy 
E. Blanchard. In it child life is pictured in 
many different kinds of homes. Most of the 
little girls possess a phenomenal proportion of 
goodness, but, in the stories, wisely use it to 
make things generally interesting. Pictures by 
Ida Waugh enliven the pages. 

A wealth of fairy lore gracefully presented is 
to be found in “ The Chronicles of Fairyland.’’t 
These fantastic tales are illustrated by M. 
Dunlop. 

One of the most charming stories || for the 
month is for small boys. It is about a boy who 
lived with his parents at a military post in Texas 
and his friendship for an unpopular soldier. 
The story is told in good style and attractively 
illustrated by the author. 

“‘Topsys and Turvys”’2 is one of the most 
amusing of holiday picture books. A number 
of full-page colored plates when viewed right 
side up tell half a story, the other half of which 
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* A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories, By Louisa de 
la Ramé (Ouida), Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett- 
$1.50.—+ Twenty Little Maidens. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Illustrated by Ida Waugh. $1.50.—1{ The Chronicles of” 
Faeryland. By Fergus Hume. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip. 
pincott Company. $1.50. 

| Robin’s Recruit. By A. G. Plympton. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.00. 

2 Topsys and Turvys. By P. S. Newell. $1.00.—New 
York: The Century Co. §1.50. 
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1s revealed by turning the book around. It is 
sure to stir up the children’s risibilities. 

Palmer Cox’s Brownie stories, with their easy 
rhymes and elf-like pictures, have already won 
the hearts of many readers, and the new volume, 
“‘The Brownies at Home,” * deserves as cordial 
a welcome as any of its predecessors. Contrary 
to the.suggestion conveyed in the title, this new 
volume is full of adventures. 

One of the most beautiful of children’s Christ- 
mas books is ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life.” { Its 
handsome binding, large pages with decorated 
margins, and fine pictures, form a fine setting 
for the touching story of the boy whose great 
ambition was to be a brave soldier, and who 
nobly achieved the aim of being as brave asa 
soldier after a sad accident which made him a 
cripple and soon cost him his life. 

A wonderland story{ so brilliant in conception 
and beautifully illustrated that in contrast 
the style of presentation is somewhat dull, is 
that entitled ‘‘The Musical Journey of Dorothy 
and Delia.’’{ Wholly untechnical in language, 
it- will amuse little folks who are studying music 
and give them an enjoyable appreciation of the 
rudiments of music. 

Little people will find a special treasure in the 
new edition of that always fascinating tale 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” || The 
book is dainty and beautiful in every respect. 
It is printed in clean type, on fine paper with 
colored borders, and is fully illustrated, includ- 
ing colored frontispiece and vignette title. 

In line with three Christmas books, the Blue, 
the Red, and the Green Fairy Books, ? issued for 
the three previous consecutive years, Mr. Lang 
has prepared a fourth one for the present time. 
It differs from the others in that while they were 
all fairy tales, this one tells only of what actu- 
ally happened to real people. But as truth 
is often stranger than fiction, young readers will 
miss no trace of the marvelous and the exciting 
in these recitals. Beautifully bound, and fully 
illustrated it forms a fine companion for the 
other volumes. 

** A Child’s History of France’’{ is quite a suc- 
cessful attempt at an adaptation of history to 
young readers. In a general way the method of 





*The Brownies at Home. By Palmer Cox. Mew York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

+ The Story of a Short Life. By Juliana Horatio Ewing. 
$1.25.—} Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia. By 
Bradley Gilman. Illustrated by F.G. Atwood. $1.25.—— 
| Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
$1.25. 

@ The True Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

{ AChild’s History of France. By John Bonner. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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treatment is well conceived, though occasionally 
in the detailed execution there is some uneven- 
ness in the work, certain expressions being 
beyond the comprehension of the juveniles for 
whom other parts are obviously prepared. It is 
rather sensational in style and one cannot help 
wondering as to the authority for some of its 
exaggerated statements. 


Doubtless most of the readers who 
eagerly anticipated the appear- 
ance of General Wallace’s new book,* and on 
its forthcoming, with pleasant memories of 
‘*Ben Hur” floating through their minds, dipped 
into its pages, experienced a feeling of dis- 
appointment. In popular interest it falls ma- 
terially below the brilliant predecessor by the 
same pen. The historical background against 
which the romance is set, having to do with the 
great schism between the Greek and Romish 
church, has been artistically brought out with 
great care and with accuracy of detail. The 
plot culminates in the fallof Constantinople and 
its capture by the Turks, The character for 
whom the book is named is none other than the 
Wandering Jew, which happy conceit on the 
part of the author gave fine opportunity for the 
telling in romantic manner of many bits of his- 
tory far antedating the scenes of the story. But 
it has proved that this large and promising 
scheme did not successfully adapt itself to the 
requirements of good fiction. 

That unjust and impolitic measure which de- 
populated France of over half a million of her 
most useful and industrious subjects, the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, is the episode about 
which are grouped the series of events in ‘‘ The 
Refugees.” The action at first centering at the 
magnificent court of Versailles, the time and scene 
are necessarily romantic and highly colored, 
and the author’s imagination has made them 
very real. The dazzling environments of ‘‘ the 
Sun-King,’’ his despotic and brilliant rule, the 
social atmosphere of that period, are all made 
actual to the understanding. Shifting the scene 
to America this daring romancer proves himself 
no less able to deal with the wild scenes of those 
early days with vigor and dramatic power. Viv- 
idness of scene painting gives to this author’s 
writings a distinctive quality and compels the 
acknowledgment of his strong individuality in 
the field of fiction. 

While ‘‘The Cliff Dwellers”’{ cannot be said 
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*The Prince of India. By Lew Wallace.——t The 
Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan 
Doyle.——{ The Cliff Dwellers. By Henry B. Fuller. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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to bea pleasant story it is an unusually well- 
told one, and its literary merits, which are many, 
counterbalance its unattractive features. Almost 
cold-blooded in the sincerity of character por- 
trayal, itis untinged with satire, and gives an 
o’er true picture of the struggles and the inmost 
purpose of certain circles in modern life. The 
illustrations, being by De Thulstrup, are of 
course admirable. 

The Iroquois tribes might have taken lessons 
in modes of torture and smiling endurance from 
the scenes of New York society pictured in 
‘Sweet Bells out of Tune.”* People who hate 
each other ‘‘as the devil hates holy water ”’—a 
sharp-tongued, genteel set who must have food 
for talk even if they wrench asacred tie now and 
then and break a few hearts—press their remorse- 
less way through the pages. Noble-souled 
Eleanor Halliday, with her nature of crystal 
purity, bearing so bravely and sweetly the con- 
tradictions of her married life, is the principal 
sufferer from these modern savages ; hard indeed 
will be the heart that is not moved by this record 
of one year of her experience. Nothing could be 
conceived in greater harmony with the author’s 
depiction of character than C. D. Gibson’s ad- 
mirable illustrations of the various personages. 

The exquisite and dainty art of each of Grace 
King’s ‘Balcony Stories’”’{ suggests a conch- 
shell cameo, delicate in color yet cut with firm 
and faultless outline. 

The promise which Mr. Stevenson made in 
his book ‘‘ Kidnapped,” to tell what befell Alan 
and David after their parting in Edinburgh, is 
fulfilled in ‘‘ David Balfour.”{ The sequel is 
in every way worthy to rank with its predeces- 
sor. The narrative abounds with spirited scenes 
treated with the author’s never-failing enthusi- 
asm and power. 

“The Bow of Orange Ribbon’”’|| is a book 
about which there can be but one opinion,—that 
it is.the most charming of Mrs. Barr’s writings. 
Around the lovable central figure is woven a 
story whose warmth and sparkle are delightful 
and which well deserves the sumptuous setting 
given it in the present holiday edition. 

The five short stories in “Yanko, the Mu- 
sician,”? run the gamut from tender pathos to 





* Sweet Bells out of Tune. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
$1.25.——+ Balcony Stories. By Grace King. New York : 
The Century Co. $1.25. 

1 David Balfour. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


| The Bow of Orange Ribbon. A Romance of New York. 
By Amelia E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

2 Yanko, the Musician and other stories. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1 25. 


quaint drollery. The spirit of the text is ad- 
mirably interpreted in the line drawings of Ed- 
mund H. Garrett, and the tasteful binding com- 
pletes the attractive whole. 

Dr. Eggleston’s way of telling a story is the 
plainest and most straightforward possible. 
There is no attempt at character analysis or 
word painting, but plenty of invention and 
imagination along the line of human experience, 
His latest volume,* being a collection of short 
stories, he likens to a kit of duffels, or basket of 
sundries, such as were carried by the old traders 
of New York; hence its name. It is easy and 
pleasant reading. 


The sad life of Marie Antoinette + 
has been treated in a most sym- 
pathetic manner by her biographer, La Roche- 
terie. Discarding both of the extreme views 
held regarding this queen which make hera 
saint or an egregious sinner, the writer takes the 
middle ground and studies her as a true and 
charming woman who, if in herearly career oc- 
casionally heedless and inconsiderate, rose later 
in pure womanly majesty to noble daring and 
doing and suffering. Between ‘‘the libel and 
the legend” the true history was sought and 
found, and has been given in an earnest con- 
vinciug manner which reflects honor on the 
writer and absorbs the attention of the reader. 
A tinge of superstition manifests itself through- 
out the book in the search made from the 
beginning of its subject’s life for prognosti- 
cations of its evil close. The writer seems im- 
bued with the idea that ‘‘coming events cast 
their shadow before,’ and clouds the narration of 
the happy part of the queen’s life with direful 
forebodings. The real history is sad enough to 
have spared these questionable omens. Accurate 
in its statement of fact, soundinits expression 
of judgment, vivid in its power of presentation, 
the book leads the reader through the terrible 
scenes of the French Revolution, leaving him 
with the feeling that many things connected 
with the royal family’s part in it are clearer to 
him than they ever were before. Inits outward 
appearance the work, in two large volumes, is a 
beautiful specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 

The distinctive artistic touches which mark 
Salvini’s work in his chosen calling as an actor 
are also found imprinted on the pagesof his lit- 
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* Duffels. By Edward Eggleston. New York: D. Ap- 
pletonand Company. $1.25. 

+The Life of Marie Antionette. By Maxime de La 
Rocheterie. Translated from the French by Cora Hamil- 
ton Bell. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 























erary venture.* The book is permeated by a 
strong, impressive, noble personality. He writes 
of himself in a simple unaffected manner, recog- 
nizes his ability, and notes his successes, but 
about the whole there is no trace of offensive 
egotism. Asa writer he has entirely separated 
himself from Salvini the actor, and in the 
former rdle has simply done justice to himself 
in the latter. The following excerpt from his 
book gives at once the motif and a good idea 
of his style: ‘‘If my example can be of utility 
to those who are born with artistic instincts, 
Ishall have the reward for which I hoped in 
undertaking this sketch of my life. Moralizing 
is now out of fashion, but an example still re- 
ceives attention and may be of service.” 

‘‘Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports’’t 
treats of track athletics, rowing, football and 
baseball. Itgives the history and development 
of each, and enters fully into all the technicali- 
ties. Being written by one who has had experi- 
ence in all, and who knows whereof he speaks, 
and besides this containing the latest code of 
rules adopted for the regulation of each, the book 
must be a valuable authority on the subjects. 
Its prefactory remarks are delightful and equally 
so to professional players and to those knowing 
nothing whatever of any games, They teach 
in an unique way that a high standard of moral 
worth is the first requisite to successful compe- 
tition in any line. 

‘‘An Embassy to Provence ”’{ impresses one 
almost as adream journey. The traveling by 
carriage through those old storied lands, the ac- 
count of the meeting with the poets and other 
writers whose productions are enriching all lit- 
erature, and the running comments in their 
works, make a volume valuable in fact and at 
the same time so rich in fancy as almost to cause 
one to doubt if itdoes not belong wholly to the 
latter realm. 

A book through whose every page throbs the 
wild, free life of adventure, the more exciting 
because entered upon by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
with the definite object of becoming acquainted 
with the gipsies in their native land, is that en- 
titled ‘‘To Gipsyland.’’|| The author has made 
gipsies and gipsy-lore the study of her life, and 
these picturesque people lose nothing of interest 
under her skillful pen. The illustrations by 
Mr. Pennell are of great beauty and profuse in 
number, 

A small library of history for young readers is 


*Autobiography by Tommaso Salvini.——t Walter 
Camp's Book of College Sports. By Walter Camp.— 
tAn Embassy to Provence. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
| To Gipsyland. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Iilus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.50. 
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to be found in ‘‘ Historical Tales.”* In four 
pretty volumes which are devoted respectively 
to American, English, French, and German 
stories, are given those striking incidents of the 
history of each nation which disentangle them- 
selves from its ‘‘dead level” and serve as nuclei 
about which to gather correlated events. Possess- 
ing the art of the true story-teller, the author 
has made his pages so to glow with interest as to 
cause his readers often to forget that they are in 
the domains of actual fact and imagine them- 
selves threading legendary realms. They form 
a fine introduction to heavier historical works. 

Romances, legends, myths, and fairy tales 
belonging to the folklore of Far Cathay are 
all strung together a /a “Lalla Rookh” in a 
pretty romance called ‘‘The Strayed Arrow.”’f 
The book is full of rare entertainment for the 
young and for the old as well. 

An ideal world such as one man would like 
this to be is fully described in ‘‘Sub-Ccelum.”’t 
Without let or hindrance the author gives his 
imagination full play upon all phases of human 
life, and then describes as if actually existing 
the scenes which it pictured for him. A sensible, 
correct, and happy vision of life is the one pre- 
sented, but consisting from beginning to end of 
one long description—an unvarying monotone 
in writing—it grows a little wearisome. 

In the form of bright, chatty letters written 
back home by a lady who went to Japan to teach 
in a school for noble girls, much interesting 
knowledge concerning the more secluded life of 
that country is given.|| 

A new life of Washington 3 prepared especially 
for young readers has for its aim such a presen- 
tation of his public and official acts and also of 
the details of his private life and personal charac- 
ter as shall show to the reader the living man. 
Whether in this respect it possesses any advan- 
tage over several good biographies already in the 
field may be an open question ; but saying this 
much means nothing derogatory toa work which 
shows that the whole ground has been consci- 
entiously reviewed anew. 

The lovers of that noble animal the horse will 
find in ‘‘Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship” { a 
book containing much useful and entertaining 





*Historical Tales. By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. $5.00. 

tChinese Nights’ Entertainment. By Adele M. Fielde. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

}Sub-Cclum, By A. P. Russell. $1.25. | A Japanese 
Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. $1.25. 

2 The Story of Washington. By Elizabeth Eggleston 
Seelye. New York: D. Appleton and Company. £1.75. 

{ Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship. Translated by 
Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. $1.50. 
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information. The work is newly translated and 
in such a manner as to make it worthy of the 
original, which though written nearly twenty- 
three centuries ago is still conceded by great 
connoisseurs to be an excellent guide. It also 
comprises a fine study of Greek riding as de- 
scribed in literature and represented in art. An 
appendix contains full explanatory notes on all 
doubtful allusions, and a history of the illustra- 
tions, which are reproductions from antique 
works, 

No more fitting Christmas gift can be made 
than that of a Bible,* and among the different 
desirable editions of the Bible none holds a 
higher place in all particulars than the Inter- 

{The International Teachers’ Edition of the Holy 
Bible. New York : International Bible Agency. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 


HomE NeEws.—October 2. Secretary of the 
Interior Smith asks for an appropriation of 
$176,779,134-28 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895, a decrease of $3,308,496.16 compared 
with the current fiscal year. 

October 3. The Pan-American Bimetallic 
Congress meets in St. Louis. 

October 4. A bronze statue of Alexander 
Hamilton unveiled in Brooklyn. 

October 5. Rev. Dr. William Lawrence con- 
secrated Protestant Episcopal bishop of Massa- 
chusetts to succeed Phillips Brooks.——Arrival 
in New York of Joseph Chamberlain, M. P. 

October 6. Congress of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the world convened in 
Chicago. 

October 7. An orderly meeting of the unem- 
ployed workmen of New York, held in Union 
Square to discuss political questions. 

October 8. Meeting of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the October term.——Chi- 
cago Day draws the largest crowd of the Fair, 
estimated at 750,000. 

October 11. Five students dismissed and five 
suspended for hazing at Princeton. 

October 13. The Vigilant defeats the Val- 
kyrie in the third race and saves the Interna- 
tional Cup. 

October 16. Emma Goldman sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, the full extent of the 
law. 

October 18. The twentieth annual convention 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union opens in Chicago.—A $1,500,000 fire in 
New York.——Death of Mrs. Lucy Stone Black- 


well. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 1893. 


national Bible. With its fine pliable covers, its 
light India paper, its large clear type, it meets 
all the requirements of a book for convenient 
use. Embodying all the essential helps to be 
found in other editions of the Bible, it has added 
several new features. It contains a good account 
of Jewish history ; a treatise on the ethnology of 
the Bible; a full description and history of the 
Tabernacle and Temple, of the Hebrew festivals, 
and of the ancient monuments and other ar- 
chzeological discoveries. Several illustrations, 
charts, and a full line of maps help its possessor 
in large measure to dispense with other reference 
books, this being so complete in itself. 

For a fuller announcement of books and a 
more complete description of Holiday publica- 
tions, see pages 225 to 256. 


1893. 


October 19. Unveiling of the Trenton battle 
monument. 

October 20, Death of the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. 

October 26. The battleship Oregon launched 
at San Francisco. 

October 28. Assassination of Carter Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago. 





FoREIGN NEws.—October 2. Opening of the 
Rigstag, the parliament of Denmark, at Copen- 
hagen.——The Franco-Siamese trouble settled. 

October 3. Moors attack the Spanish garrison 
at Melilla.——Opening of the English Church 
Congress at Birmingham. 

October 4. Cholera decreasing in Russia; 
2,833 new cases and 1,089 deaths, against 3,673 
new cases and 1,462 deaths the preceding week. 

October 5. The revolution in Argentine Con- 
federation ended. 

October 7. Eleven mutinous sepoys blown 
from the cannon’s mouth in Cabul, India. 

October 8. Parnell memorial services held in 
Dublin. 

October 9. The Prince of Wales opens a new 
art gallery for the benefit of working people in 
London. 

October 12. The Earl of Elgin appointed 
governor general of India. 

October 17. Death of Marshal MacMahon. 

October 18. Emperor William unveils a 
statue to his grandfather Emperor William I., 
at Bremen.——Death of M. Gounod, the great 
French composer. 

October 23. The National Congress of Social 
Democrats opens in Cologne.——Death of Arch- 
bishop Knox, Protestant primate of Ireland. 




















